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ExactLy a year ago an article appeared 
in this Magazine, which in temperate Jan- 
guage, and on the proof of admitted facts, 
demonstrated that the corruptions of Re- 
publican government had resulted in the 
United States in widespread despotism 
and anarchy. To the American citizen 
who uses his eyes and reads his daily 
newspaper, the facts adduced could scarce- 
ly have been a revelation ; but indignant 
national feeling chose to look upon them 
in the light of a calumnious impeachment. 
Evidently the Americans do not put up 
the poet’s petition for a power to “* see 
ourselves as others see us ;” nor do they 
concede to the foreigner the same candor 





* This article is offered to the readers of 
Tue Ectecric as an amusing illustration of that 
exaggerated and malignant view of the United 
States which still exists among English writ- 
ers of acertain class. It need scarcely be said 
that its deliberate venom defeats its own ob. 
ject.—Eprror Ecuxcric. 
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as they tolerate in their own organs of 
public opinion, Nevertheless, Europe has 
a claim to criticise the working of Ameti- 
can institutions that cannot be denied. 
The stream of population which flows 
from the European States into the West- 
ern Republic, gives us a direct interest in. 
the administration of the laws and the 
maintenance of liberty in the land where 
these emigrants make for themselves a 
home either temporarily or permanently ; 
and in the case where it becomes the ref- 
uge of the malcontent subjects of a Euro- 
pean Power, that Power is interested in 
inquiring whether the central executive of 
the United States has either the ability or 
the disposition to prevent such a -class 
from using its territories as a pied d-terre 
for prosecuting its original quarrel with 
the mother country. 

There is another and not ‘less urgent 
reason why the nations of Europe should 
critically examine the results of American 
1 
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republicanism, whether in their material 
or in their moral aspects. The Republic 
is on all hands held up by advanced politi- 
eal thinkers as the political ideal for which 
the democracy ought to strive. The 
wonderful expansion and progress of the 
United States within the present century 
is perpetually cited as an itrefutable proof 
of what can be done when men are allowed 
to govern themselves unencumbered by 
the incubus of a throne and a hereditary 
legislature. And America is well content 
to pose as an object-lesson to the uni- 
verse. But there is a seamy side, a very 
seamy side, to this attitude which America 
herself hides, and which republican orators 
outside of her ignore. In our former 
article we have pointed out how the the- 
oretical political freedom guaranteed by 
the United States Constitution has been 
practically nullitied by political and elec- 
toral corruption ; in the following remarks 
we shall endeavor briefly to show how 
social order and social morality have them- 
selves been contaminated by their political 
surroundings. 

Citizens are continually boasting of their 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, but they 
take a shadow for reality. They do not 
possess real liberty, real cquality, real fra- 
ternity, or they would be the most godlike 
people upon earth, loving God with all 
their hearts, and minds, and souls, and 
their neighbors as themselves. Locking 
at them through their own microscopic 
eyes—their newspapers—it is quite obvi- 
ous that, whatever they are or may be, 
they are not yet saints, or likely soon to 
become saints. They boast that their 
President costs a great deal less than the 
sovereign of a hereditary monarchy or em- 
pire. That is a false boast. They pay 
their President parsimoniously, and give 
him a furnished house to live in during 
his term of office, the total dircct cost to 
the nation being small. But the indirect 
cost of his nomination and election, be- 
cause of the enormous waste of time and 
of money, the demoralizing habits engen- 
dered—frequent and lengthened periods 
during. which the nation’s agricultural, 
manufacturing, commercial, and other 
business interests are prejudicially affected 
—the intruding of purely partisan politics 
into national relations. with foreign coun- 
tries,—all this indirect cost is incalculable, 
‘but must be many times the cost of sup- 
porting the hereditary sovereign and the 
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Royal Family of the United Kingdom. 
Further, presidential elections, because of 
the unservpulous individualism of the 
partisan politicians of all parties, are 
standing menaces to the internal peace of 
the nation. It is not yet forgcttcn that, 
when Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, the demo- 
cratic candidate, was ekcted Vresident, 
but was counted out by the. fraudulent 
manipulation of the republican paity in 
power, a civil war was imminent, and but 
for Mr. Tilden’s forbearance would, it 
was currently reported, have bicken out. 
Again, when Mr. Grover Cleveland was 
elected, it was the general cxpectation 
that civil war would break out if the re- 
publicans counted him out as they had 
counted out Mr. Tilden. 

By the Federal Constitution Congress 
cannot make any laws abridging the fiec- 
dom of speech or of the press ; and by the 
state constitutions every citizen may freely 
speak, write, and publish his sentiments 
on all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that right ; and no Jaw shall be 
passed to restrain or abridge the liberty 
of speech or of the press. This inalicn- 
able right bas been so carefully protected 
bv legislation and decisions of law ccurts, 
that it does not pay for an aggrieved pcr- 
son to sue for damages for slander o1 libel. 
Occasionally the newspapers announce that 
suit for libel has been threatened or «n- 
tered, or that a person has +decn arrested 
for criminal libcl ; but if the pleintiff is 
discreet, the proceedings will go uo fur- 
ther, the newspapers having already done 
for him as much, if not more, than a judg- 
ment would. Tiere is endless vexation, 
humiliation, loss of time and of mcney in 
such a suit. The very best of men would 
probably fail to vindicate himself so as to 
wipe out the effect of the libel, and the 
damages recovered would not pay the coun- 
sel’s fees, not recoverable as costs; and 
after all, the damages awarded might 
prove unrecoverable frem the defendant, 
who has thoughtfully arranged his affuirs. 
No one who has nct resided in the United 
States can realize how greatly the general 
abuse of -this inalienable right by the 
practically irresponsible citizen has dead- 
ened the finer susceptibilitics of character, 
and reduced the moral tone of the pecple. 
Gencrally speaking, the Jaws and institu- 
tions of the several states, and of the 
United States, favor debtois and law- 
breakers, whose inalienable rights must 
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not be encroached upon by those who can 
afford to have a debtor, or by those who 
have not the wit to guard their property, 
reputations, or persons, from injury, de- 
struction, or death. 

In the United Kingdem the sovereign 
succeeds by hereditary succession ; and 
recognized as the official representative of 
the nation, is loyally supported by the 
people. Like every great peer, the sov- 
ereign has a large private income in addi- 
tion to what the people may grant to prop- 
erly support the sovereign dignity and 
splendor in his or her official capacity as 
representative of so rich and powerful a 
nation, Republicans, socialists, anar- 
chists, and others denounce as useless, ex- 
travagant, and wrong the expenditure of 
so much money in such a manner, and the 
supporting in idleness, luxury, and vicious- 
ness, men and women who are no better 
than all others, and ought to do manual 
or other labor according to their capaci- 
ties. The executive power is vestd in 
the sovereign, but is only nominally vest- 
ed. Practically it is vested in the people, 
and were the people to elect a presid: nt, 
and vest the executive power in him, as 
the citizens of the United States do, they 
would be beginning to enslave themselves. 
The constitutions of the states and United 
Statcs of America are now in some respects 
antiquated—are of a past and less ad- 
vanced civilization. The sovereign is not 
his own prime minister, He has a power 
of veto which is now very rarely exer- 
cised, and may be almost classified as a 
me-e nominal power. The prime minis- 
ter is nominally selected by the sovereign, 
but is really the selection imposed upon 
the sovereign by the position of affairs in 
which the people find themselves at the 
time. The statesman having been thus 
sclected, and requested by the sovereign 
to form a ministry, has then to set about 
getting others to become ministers, and 
the principal ministers form the Cabinet. 
But if he cannot get together a ministry 
which is supported by a majority suffi- 
cientiy large to ensure the carrying of 
government measures, he reports his in- 
ability to the sovereign, who then gets 
another statesman to form a ministry, 
probably of a different political party. 
After a ministry is formed, and takes hold 
of the reins of government, its tenure of 
office is dependent upon retaining the sup- 
port of a working majority of the repre- 
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sentatives of the people ; and sosoon as it 
ceases to have the confidence of the House 
it resigns, because the people insist that 
the affairs of government shall be properly 
conducted. In certain circumstances it 
may be desirable to dissolve Parliament 
before its natural life of seven years has 
expired, and to hold a general election, in 
order to give the people an opportunity to 
express their views upon a line of policy 
of great impoertance—snch as that which 
the fifty-first United States Congress passed 
ayainst the will of a majority of citizcns 
—namely, the radical change in the tariff 
system embodied in the so-called M’Kin- 
ley Bill; or the Ministry, thinking the 
House no longer fairly represents the views 
of the people, may dissolve Parliament 
and hold a general! election, befure ac- 
knowledging that they cannot carry on 
the government. The ordinary life of a 
Pailiament is well within the seven years. 
It rarely, except in the case of a strong, 
trusted Administration, approaches sevcn 
years, and it may not last one year. Va- 
eancies by death or otherwise are con- 
stantly occurring, and the majority of the 
people are never out of touch with Par- 
liament or the political party in power for 
the time being. The community is not 
kept constantly on the boil by elections 
and the intrigues of political parties ; 
business is not disarranged by clections 
oftener than absolutely necessary for the 
liberties of the people ; and there is a 
total absence of that unprincipled demor- 
alizing horde of men who, in the United 
States, under the fig-leaf apron called poli- 
tics, are enabled to perpetrate the vilest 
frauds and iniquities, and to demoral ze 
all they come in contact with. Congress 
is lacking in that smooth vitality and ec- 
ecmmodating-to-the-people  clasticity 
which are remarkable features of Panlia- 
ment. The United States senators are 
elected, two from each state, by the state 
legislature, to serve a term of six years ; 
and it is so arranged that the seats of one- 
third of the senators are vacated every 
two years. Thus only one-third cf the 
Senate is changed during the President’s 
four years’ term of office. There are by- 
elections to fill vacancies caused by death 
or otherwise. 

When a change of Ministry takes place 
in the United Kingdom, only the heads 
of the great State departments resign and 
give way to new heads, All cther officers 
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and employees of whatever rank are un- 
affected. But it is not so in the United 
States. There, when a new President 
comes into office, there may be a com- 
plete change from top to bottom ; but if 
he is of the same political party as the 
previous President, the changes, besides 
those in the heads of the great State de- 
partments, are comparatively limited, and 
chiefly dependent upon the wishes of rep- 
resentatives in regard to their particular 
election districts. The patronage of the 
representative is extensive and subject to 
his ‘* individualism.’’ When the political 
party in power is routed, the successful 
party upon coming into pessession expects 
and demands a division of all the spoils 
of office and of all the “‘ boodle’’ which 
can be handled. Long services, special 
fitness, and other considerations, have 
little or no weight in favor of those who 
can be ousted. Character, fitness, and 
qualifications may be taken into consider- 
ation. when appointments are made ; but 
the offices are generally given to partisan 
politicians because of political services 
rendered to the party. The city is taken 
and is handed over to the soldiery to pil- 
lage, to ravish, and to murder. This old 
savage form of carrying on political war- 
fare is still followed in the United States, 
and is acceptable to the citizens, who 
claim to be further advanced in civiliza- 
tion than all other nations upon earth. 
When Moses descended from Mount Sinai 
after having had the Ten Commandments 
imparted to him, the Israelites said to 
him, ‘‘ Speak thou with us, and we will 
hear ; but Jet not God speak with us, lest 
we die.”’ ‘The devil’s parody on these 
words has been caught up by republicans. 
Vor populi, vox Dei, which will have to 
be converted into vor Dei, vox populi be- 
fore the advent of the millennium. The 
millennium is not yet in sight in the 
United States of America. 

What kind of civilization is to be found 
in the United States? This is a very 
difficult question to answer, and it seems 
better to let the reader form his own opin- 
ion than to answer it directly. Of course 
there are good and bad men and women ; 
and civilization of the highest order, ac- 
cording to modern ideas, is to be found ; 
but it is for the reader to estimate the 
average proportion of good to bad or bad 
to good citizens, and in doing so he may 
be biassed by tradition and other authority 
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and by his own individual cxperience of 
mankind. Then he can procecd to ad- 
judicate upon the question of civilization. 
‘* Civilization” is defined in Webster’s 
Dictionary as, —‘‘ 1, The act of civilizing, 
or the state of being civilized ; refine- 
ment ; culture. ‘ Our manneis, our civ- 
ilization, and all the good things connected 
with manners and civilization, have in this 
European world of ours depended for ages 
upon two principles—I mean the spirit of 
a gentleman, and the spirit of religion.’— 
Burke. 2. (Law) The act of rendering a 
criminal process civil (obs.).’’ From 
what Burke says, manners are bred of the 
spirit of a gentleman, civilizaticn of the 
spirit of religion. The civilization of the 
United States is not civilization proper, 
but rather what is conducive to the wel- 
fare of materialists, who (as Webster 
states) deny the existence of spiritual sub- 
stances, and maintain that the soul of man 
is the result of a particular organization of 
matter in the body. The civilization of 
the United States of America is really an- 
tagonistic to the principles of true republi- 
canism. It is favorable to ‘‘ individual- 
ism,”’ which Webster defines as—‘‘ 1. 
The quality of being indisidual ; individ- 
uality ; 2. An excessive or exclusive regard 
to one’s persunal interest ; self-interest ; 
selfishness ;’ and to ‘‘ materialism,’’ 
which means ‘‘ devotion to the material 
nature and its wants.” 

It has been estimated that two-thirds of 
the whole population of the United States 
never enter a church, although it may be 
assumed that almost all have been bap- 
tized in some form or other. These two- 
thirds may be classified as irreligious, or 
devoid of religion. The reader may esti- 
mate how many of the remaining third are 
really religious. The number of professed 
atheists is unknown, but it is said that 
atheistic missionaries are to be met with. 
Agnosticism is professed by a very large 
number. Israelites, hundreds of thou- 
sands of whom are inhabitants and citi- 
zens, are agnostics so far as Christianity is 
concerned ; and very many Gentiles rep- 
resent themselves as agnostics. Naturally 
it would be inconsistent for a good Chris- 
tian or a good Israelite to go the usual 
pace as one of ‘‘ the boys ;” so the pro- 
fession of agnosticism serves many as a 
pretext for their conduct. Although pro- 
fessed Christians are generally not back- 
ward in dilating upon their ideas of relig- 
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ion and of God, and many of them would 
be offended were they told that they were 
nothing but idolaters, it is safe to hold 
that most of them have very quaint ideas 
of the attributes of God, and are in fact 
idolaters, Being unable to reconcile in- 
dividualism to any god but one after their 
own heart, each has his ideal god—not of 
stone, wood, or india-rubber, but a flexi- 
ble and comfortably fitting ideal god, who 
suits at all times under all circumstances 
as his worshipper desires. This kind of 
deism is consistent with man’s reason, but 
may not prove to be a saving doctrine, 
It is about a century since the French in 
Paris dethroned God and enthroned the 
Goddess of Reason. Man’s reason is self- 
asserting, and not to be put down in the 
United States—where Reason reigns su- 
preme, so it is claimed. They take their 
chances as a matter of course. Permanent 
impressions are made upon a child’s mind 
at a very early age. In the United States 
little or no special care is taken to keep 
the bad from deteriorating the good. All 
are thrown together, and it may be for 
the good of the bad—so think many. 
Parents may not have had the advantage 
of education, and may be vnigar, foul- 
mouthed, foul-mannered, drunken,  vi- 
cious, and utterly depraved, Their chil- 
dren soon learn to despise them, or are 
ashamed of them, or break away from 
them. Long before the children have left 
school they have become self-asserting, 
and grow up, for want of proper restraint 
and correction, to imagine that they are 
the salt of the earth, and far superior to 
all their seniors—or at least equal to them 
in knowledge and in ability to take care of 
themselves. They scarcely know what 
gratitude is. They may or may not even 
thank the donor for favors or services ren 
dered, but receive everything as a matter 
of course, as only their due, Children 
become prosperous, and ignore parents 
living in poveity or as invalids. They 
will, for a few dollars, blacken the char- 
acters of parents, or will allege that their 
parents are insane. The contests over the 
probating of wills reveal too often the un- 
scrupulous, black-heatted ingratitude of 
children. Their education has been such 
as to develop and sharpen their intellects 
in competition with others; and they 
grow up to be ‘‘ smart’’ men and women, 
seeking to succeed in social and business 
and political ciscles, according to their 
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opportunities and capacities, They are 
‘“ on the make’’ all the time, and never 
‘let up.’’ Most of them get no religious 
training at home—the traditional good 
American mother is not the fashion now- 
adays. They get no instruction in relig- 
ion at the public schools, and only a com- 
parative few attend Sunday-schools or 
otherwise get religious instruction. Hence 
it may be said the moral backbone of the 
people is weak, and cannot withstand a 
severe strain. The number of good men 
and women who go wrong is remarkable, 
Pillars of society are apt to totter and fall ; 
pillars of the churches become rotten and 
unsavory ; pillars of business disappear, 
or burst with destructive effect ; pillars of 
politics rust and pollute all around them. 
In the United States the term ‘‘ gentle- 
man”’ is, according to Webster, ‘‘ applied 
to men of education and good breeding 
of every occupation.’? White and colored 
exercise-boys in racing stables, and all ° 
other male citizens, are gentlemen in their 
own estimatic1, and expect to be called 
and treated as gentlemen. So likewise all 
the white and colored female citizens 
claim the appellation “‘ lady.”’ 

It is often supposed that the inhabitants 
of country districts are more moral than 
those of cities, and that their blood is 
purer. This is not true of the United 
States, when what are called the slums of 
the city are excluded froin the compari- 
son. The slums are the receptacles of de- 
graded outcasts, who cannot live in the 
country or elsewhere, and who necessarily 
drift from the country and elsewhere to 
the slums. Besides these outcasts, there 
are men and women and children whose 
misfortunes compel them to live as next- 
door neighbors to these outcasts, but who 
are not yet depraved or necessarily even 
vicicus. These unfortunates are tottering 
on the brink of the precipice, making last 
efforts to regain their hold upon good so- 
ciety. The word ‘‘ society’? does nct 
properly mean only that of the élite of a 
place ; but, as Webster defines it, ‘* any 
community of individuals who are united 
together by any common bond of nearness 
or intercourse.’”?’ The slum-workers of 
the Salvation Army have discovered and 
published to the world that the slums of 
New York are as bad as those of London. 
But the slums of some other cities in the 
United States are quite as bad. Tens of 
thousands of unfortunate immigrants swell 
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the slum populations. Thousands and 
thousands of these were doomed frum the 
first to sink into the slums. Many did 
their best to make a start in their new 
life, but failed. Others have been cheat- 
ed, wronged, and ruined. A very large 
number of human beings, although per- 
haps a small percentage of the total immi- 
gration, have found the bright promises 
of their future elusive, and fade cut of 
their lives never to return. Only those 
who have passed through the ordea! know 
what emigration implies ; and those who 
do not emigrate cannot realize the dangers 
of immigration. The number of the un- 
fortunate is large enough to sadden the 
hearts of those who have knowledge of 
human misery and despair. The assertion 
that native-born citizens are more moral 
or less vicious than foreign-born inhabit- 
ants (keeping, of course, the slums out of 
the comparison) is incredible. It may be 
that alien-born inhabitants, including citi- 
zens, are oftener fined for being drunk and 
for fighting with fists ; but alien-born citi- 
zens are not such adepts as native-born in 
the use of revolvers, razors, and other 
lethal weapons. They are not greater ex- 
perts in wrecking banks; making away 
with county, city, village, state, and other 
funds ; in treachery to those who trust 
them as friends or otherwise. They are 
not gayer or more unscrupulous Lotharios, 
whose doings break up families and fill 
the newspapers with sensational and filthy 
reading matter. It is natural for the na- 
tive-born to accuse the alien- born of being 
worse than themselves, but it is unfair. 
The figures of the 1890 census are so cun- 
vincingly incorrect that it would be absurd 
not to doubt the correctness of partisan 
figures, because figures proverbiully never 
lie. The reader has reason to be sceptical 
avout figure statements made up in the 
United States. The figures may be right, 
but the statements or records from which 
they are made up are usually very ume- 
liable. 

The boys and gitls grow up like half- 
broken colts and fillies. They are head- 
strong, and apt to take the bit between 
their teeth ; they shy, and balk, and bite, 
aud kick, and buck-jump ; their mouths 
are wretched, They interfere, over-reach, 
and stumble. The gitls are often so per- 
verse as in ‘‘ pure cussedncss’’ to delight 
in skating upon all kinds of social ice. 


Many break through and get socially 
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diowned, while others have to rctire until 
their dirty linen is washed and dried. 
These latter may have another chance, and 
may evcn do well; but as a rule, the 
colors of their attire have run, and they 
may be considered as of the demi-monde, 
The stories of the lives cf unfortunate sis- 
ters, some of whom are inmates or fre- 
quenters of disoiderly houses, reflect un- 
favorably upon the unrestrained inter- 
course between the sexes, especially at 
that age when girls are budding into wom- 
anhood, and have not mature discretion 
and strength of will. The demi-monde 
finds very many recruits from the ranks 
of divorced wives. Owing to the uncon- 
ventionality of society in the United States, 
a great number of black sheep cf both 
sexes are found in the best society cliques. 
Social frauds are very numerous, Many 
little girls are outraged by human fiends ; 
and when a parent tells one that a daughtcr 
of six or seven years has been outraged, 
one’s blood curdles with horror. Many 
older gitls and women ate likewise vic- 
tims. The total number of such outrages 
is unknown; but the cases brought to 
light by Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, reported in news- 
papers, and upon record in criminal courts, 
are appalling. It may pretty safely be 
asserted that no other country shows such 
a record, even in proportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, The number of shoot- 
ings isenormous. But by the refinement 
cf the law they are not all murders, even 
although death ensues. There are more 
murders during one week in the United 
States than in the whole United Kingdom 
duiing one year—and the period of one 
week might perhaps be reduced to three 
days, ay, sometimes to one day, The 
number of suicides is awful, and reveals 
the fact that the United States are full of 
suffering humanity, hopeless, and driven 
to despair. It is almost eviry day one 
reads of a rejected lover shouting or other- 
wise killing the woman he would marry, 
his wife, and maybe his children too, or 
his mistress, and immediatcly afterward 
killing himself. Some years ago a case 
similar to that of Mazeppa, who was bound 
upon the back of a wild horse, which was 
then set free, was reported from the west- 
ein praiies ; and there have been lately 
several cases of lovers dying simultaneously 
by poison, gas, shooting, or drowning. 

In their d.mestic and family relations 
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the citizens do not set a good example to 
the rest of mankind. Enough has been 
suid about the children as children. Ex- 
cept among strict Roman Catholics the 
marriage bonds sit very lightly upon the 
people. They are easily assumed, easily 
broken, easily unloosed. School children 
get matiied before they begin to earn a 
living. Papa said to Della, ‘‘ You must 
not have anything more to do with Ed- 
die ;’’ and papa said to Eddie, ‘* You had 
better forget all about your little sweet- 
heart Della.’”’ They afterward meet, and 
Eddie says to Del, ‘‘ Papa says we must 
not meet any more.’’ D.I'a says to Kd- 
die, ‘‘So did my papa.’? Eddie says, 
‘*Let us clope.” They elope and are 
marricd. Girls under the age of consent 
elope with older men, tell lies, and get 
married. A great many get married just 
because they want to know what married 
life is, and because they know they can 
get a divorce whenever they want to be 
free. The antecedents of men and women 
are generally taken upon trust, and women, 
without inquiry, marry a man who says 
he is not married, or that he has been 
martied but has got a divorce. As might 
be expected, in the United States many 
soon find that they are not lawful wives, 
It is noteworthy that many women thus 
deceived get other husbands. The noto- 
riety of their first venture may draw nu- 
merous offers of maniage from unknown 
men, and there may be an offer of engage- 
ment to exhibit in a dime museum—a 
** dime”’ is ten cents. Some women fall 
in love with a man who is merely sepa- 
trated from his wife, and if he will only go 
through the marriage ceremony with them, 
they afterward live with him as his wife. 
Others are not particular about any mar- 
riage ceremony, and others do not believe 
in it under any circumstances. Some 
married women who leave their husbands 
to live with another man like to be able 
to show a decree of divurce, but do not 
really care whether it is genuine or bogus. 
Milton used the phrase ‘‘ civilized adul- 
tery,’’ and, basing the opinion upon the 
Bible, no mote appropriate term could be 
applied to the domestic relations of a vast 
horde of men and women in the United 
States. The reader, with a little exercise 
of imagination, can picture to himself how 
complicated a family relationship must be 
when the children can be classified as 
‘* mine,’’ ‘‘ thine,’’ ‘* ours.’’ 
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By the laws of the State of New York, 
‘‘if any person whose husband or wife 
shall have absented himself or herself for 
the space of five successive yeas, without 
being known to such person to be living 
dwing that time, shall mairy during the 
lifetime of such absent husband or wife, 
the marriage shall be void only fro the 
time that its nullity shall be pronounced 
by a couit cf competent jurisdiction,’’ 
And furthcr, final sentence of a bust and 
or wife to imprisonment for life dissolves 
the marriage, and no pardon restores such 
person to the rights of any previcus mar- 
riage, or to the guardianship of any chil- 
dren the issue of such marriage. Jn South 
Carolina there are no divorce laws, The 
divdrce laws of all the states vary. The 
grounds for divorce may be adultery ; 
wilful desertion ; habitual drunkenness ; 
imprisonment for felony ; cruel and abu- 
sive treatment ; inhuman treatment ; fail- 
ure to provide for ; great neglect of duty ; 
absence without being heard of ; absence 
without reasonable cause ; separation ; 
voluntary separation ; ungovernable tem- 
per; such indignities as make life bur- 
densome ; husband notoriously immoral 
before marriage, unknown to wife ; fugi- 
tive from justice ; gross misbehavior, or 
wickedness ; attempt on life ; refusal of 
wife to move into the state ; joining any 
religious society that believes marriage 
unlawful ; cannot live in peace and union ; 
and still other causes. It is calculated 
that at least one haif of the divorces are 
applied for because one or other of the 
spouses has fallen in love with some other 
person, and may even be engaged to marry 
such other person before the divorce is 
applied for. Damages for breach of 
promise to marry and to get a divorce from 
a living spouse have been awarded. 

The annual number of divorces granted 
in the United States cannct be accurately 
ascertained, but can be calculated roughly. 
Recently an cfficial list of divorce libels 
awaiting trial in the Supreme Couit for 
Suffoik County in the State of Massachu- 
sitts showed 234 cases. The 1890 census 
gave the total population of the county as 
484,780, of which 448,177 were resident 
in the city of Boston. The twenty-five 
cities in Massachusetts had 1,337,164 in- 
habitants, and the total population of the 
state was 2,238,943. As divorce cases 
are generally of short duration, and few 
are not successful, it is probably within 
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the mark to hold that the number of di- 
vorces granted in 1891 for Suffulk County 
exceeded 234 ; and so, basing the calcu- 
lation upon that number, it would appear 
that in one year two of every 2072 of the 
population of all ages were divorced ; 
3402 persons were divorced in the State 
of Massachusetts; and 60,484 in the 
whole United States, with a population 
of 62,662,250. Recently an advertise- 
ment appeared in a Chicago newspaper 
that ‘‘ experienced divorce lawyer will 
take cases at reduced prices.”’ It was 
ascertained that his charge was $24, pay- 
able in instalments if desired. The court 
costs amount to $15, so for professional 
services not more than $9 remained. But 
in addition he might recover costs from a 
husband. In a published interview he 
was reported to have said that he got di- 
vorce cases in such large quantities, and 
did the business so expeditiously, that he 
could cut a little on the regular prices. 
A great many bogus divorces are being 
constantly foisted upon men and women 
by swindling lawyers, whose fees are regu- 
lated by what they can get their victims 
to pay. Surely, with an accumulation of 
many years of divorced persons scattered 
throughout the United States, and met 
everywhere socially, their number is too 
considerable to be innocuous to the rising 
generation. In fact, with very few excep- 
tions, all the boys and girls from their in- 
fancy upward absorb the poisonous atmos- 
phere around them, and can rarely trace 
back to first knowledge their familiarity 
with the details of divorce lore. There is 
nothing to wonder at in the fact that, 
with contparatively very few exceptions, 
the boys and girls of the United States 
are precocious, and are wanting in the nat- 
ural youthful pureness and freshness of 
mind and manner. The youth of the 
United States soon drop out of the cate- 
gory, ‘‘ For of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ They are exposed to so many 
risks that it is not safe to keep them igno- 
rant of the ways of the world, and mothers 
have to put their daughters upon their 
guard even before they enter their teens. 
It is customary for men to discuss many 
subjects in the presence of, and even with 
ladies, which could not even be referred 
to in the United Kingdom. It is the am- 
bition of many men to excel in indelicate 
talk, and to make use of some new and 
catching gross expression ; and so words in 
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the English language acquire a new mean- 
ing, or an obsolete word, which has long 
ago been banished current conversation, is 
revived and becomes the fashion. Mar- 
ried women and the demi-monde soon |carn 
these new meanings, and girls are apt pu- 
pils. Slang words used in the United 
Kingdom with an innocent meaning are in 
the United States expressive of gross in- 
delicacy. 

Almost without exception, every ap- 
pointment to fill an office made by vote 
of the citizens is a partisan political ap- 
pointment. Qualification and character 
are subservient to party politics. The re- 
sult is, that men utterly unworthy of trust, 
and totally unfitted for the particular office, 
are often elected, although the candidate 
of the other political party was of pure 
character and record, and thoroughly quali- 
fied in every respect, Publicans and sin- 
ners are fast allies ; and consequently their 
candidates are the most likely to be elect- 
ed. It is impossible, in the limits of this 
article, to go much into detail, but it may 
be kept in mind that, as a rule, every citi- 
zen is sleeplessly alert to benefit himself— 
he is ‘on the make,’’ and not over-par- 
ticular. He spends his money freely, lav- 
ishly, but rarely with purely altruistic 
thoughts. He spends to make, to gain 
his purpose, whatever that may be. 
Clergymen devote themselves to solicit 
subscriptions for charitable or other pur- 
poses, and are paid commissions, like can- 
vassers for advertisements in newspapers. 
Lawyers, brokers, merchants, and business 
men of all kinds will treat you as a prince, 
and then having attained or found that 
they cannot attain their object, pass on to 
the next. It is curious how many friends 
a new-comer who has, or is supposed to 
have money, finds around him, These 
cannot do too much for a friend, and have 
a good thing, certain sure to be a bonanza, 
which they can let him into. He goes 
into it, and the chances are that he meets 
a loss, He invests in a business, in a 
farm, in house property, or buys anything, 
and in time realizes that he has been 
swindled or has paid far too much, After 
the mischief is done, some one may in- 
form him that he paid ever so much more 
than his friend had tried to sell it to 
others for. If it is not owing to the in- 
stitutions and laws of the republic, it must 
be because of climatic or atmospheric in- 
fluences—perbaps it is in the water or in 
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the wind—that it dawns upon many new- 
comers that there is no such thing as 
friendship, that those who call themselves 
friends are speculators, bunco  stecrers, 
shrewd, cold blooded calculators of man’s 
weaknesses, and unscrupulous enough to 
take advantage of the weaknesses or igno- 
rance or innocence of every man, woman, 
and child they come across, But the 
reader knows better than to condemn all 
so sweepingly. There is a minority, the 
number of which he has to estimate for 
himself, to be excepted. All the men and 
boys are not stamped with such individ- 
ualisin that they cannot be kind, generous, 
unselfish, and pure minded, as men go ; 
cannot be noble-hearted, true, trustworthy 
sons, brothers, husbands, fathers, friends ; 
cannot be straight in business, and in all 
their dealings generally ; cannot be level- 
headed, honorable politicians, citizens, 
Christian, God-fearing men. The women 
and girls are not all badly brought up, 
tainted, impure, unchaste, bad ; are not 
all disobedient, ungrateful, unbearable, 
unlovable, bad-mannered, women’s rights 
advocates of individualism ; are not all 
bound to marry with free-trade ideas con- 
cerning divorce ; are not all unsatisfactory, 
heart-breaking daughters, sisters, wives, 
mothers ; are not all unreliable, treacher- 
ous friends ; are not all lacking in softness 
and true womanly simplicity of heart and 
mind and character ; are not all deficient 
in the Christian virtues ; are not all ma- 
chines to be cast aside when worn out. 
But that they are not so is no thanks to 
the political and social atmosphere amid 
which they have grown up, but rather 
that nature has benignantly made them 
proof against the contaminating influences 
by which they are surrounded, 

Life in the country and life in the city 
are different. There is and need be little 
actual want in the country among those 
who are hard-working, thrifty, and out of 
debt. There is a steady demand for a 
certain amount of labor all the year round, 
and for more or less extra labor in spring, 
summer, and autumn. The township, 
village, and county elections are important 
to the community, and are all more or less 
partisan-political. The justices of the 
peace hold important offices, They are 
often as good as could be got from among 
the inhabitants, but are, of course, not 
exempt from common weaknesses. To 
illustrate how the wheels within wheels 
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are worked in townships and counties, 
take the case of Monmouth County in 
New Jersey, which is one of the richest 
farming counties in the state, and contains 
Long Branch and other celebrated seaside 
summer resorts ; also Monmouth Park, a 
celebrated race-course started over twenty 
years ago by Mr. John Chamberlain, a 
professional gambler, who had a luxurious 
gambling establishment at Long Branch 
during the summer season, and an all-the- 
year-round one in New York city. Elbe- 
ron, where President Garfield died, was 
not then in existence, and few villas were 
built on the then unsoiled sandy dunes 
stretching noithward to Sandy Hook. 
Mr. Chamberlain made money, spent 
freelv, and became popular with the free- 
holders and others who made money at 
the race-course and at Long Branch, by 
selling farm and vegetable garden prod- 
ucts, etc. Care was taken that compli- 
mentary tickets for admission to the grand 
stand should be sent to all the county no- 
tables, including judges, prominent free- 
holders, the sheriff, the prosecutor of the 
pleas, and others ; and these were warmly 
welcomed, invited to take drinks, and 
made much of, The result was that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s gambling establishment and 
Monmouth Park were not disturbed, al- 
though both were run in direct contraven- 
tion of the criminal laws of the state. 
After a few years Mr. Chamberlain, be- 
cause of unfortunate investments, had to 
give up the race-course. It was bought 
by some wealthy New York gentlemen of 
the highest character and social position, 
who were interested in horse-racing as a 
sport. Because a New Jersey Company 
could not be legally organized for the pur- 
pose of horse-racing, a New York State 
Company was organized, and did business 
in New Jersey. Under the new manage- 
ment Monmouth Park acquired a great 
name for horse-racing, and everything 
was conducted upon the highest-toned 
sporting principles. But horse-racing 
courses do not pay expenses in the United 
States without the income derived from 
leasing the privileges of selling pools, 
bookmaking, ete., on the course. A large 
majority of the citizens in the county 
were, notwithstanding the state laws, de- 
cidedly in favor of Monmouth Park, while 
only a few realized that there were great 
evils attending it. These few were, as is 
usual throughout the United States, averse 
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to risk their popularity by taking open 
action to enforce the laws, and thus miti- 
gate the evils referred to and felt by them, 
Under ‘* An Act for the Punishment of 
Crimes,’’ in pait *‘IIT., Against public 
morals and the institution of maniage,”’ 
it was enacted that all racing by running, 
pacing, or trott:ng of horses for money or 
other valuable thing, or where twenty or 
more persons ate assembled togcther, are 
offences against the state, and all persons 
concerned therein, either directly or in- 
directly, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, punishable on conviction by 
fine not exceeding $100, or imprisonment 
net exceeding six months, or both—fair 
exhibitions of any agricultural or other in- 
curporated society being excepted from 
the cperation of this law. Persuns bet- 
ting or wagering on such racing, or con- 
cerned in making up any purse ther. for, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
similatly punishable on conviction. Stake- 
holders, and riders and drivers in any race, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
likewise punishable on conviction. And 
if any person let or rent his land for the 
purpose of a race-course, or knowingly 
suffered any such racing, pacing, or tret- 
ting upon lands belunging to him or in his 
possession, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, punishable on conviction 
by fine not exceeding $1000, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both, at 
the discretion of the court. Nine years 
ago the first attack was made upon Mon- 
mouth Park, and every year afterward the 
Law and Order Society kept up the war- 
fare. The clergy were not at first acting 
in concert, and it took time to get them 
united in a comm n cause ; but once stait- 
ed, the ball kept rolling and enlarging. 
Mr, Authony Comstock, of the New York 
Suciety for the Suppression of Vice, be- 
came interested, and rendered valuable as- 
sistance. ‘There were some notable points 
which i.lustrate the difficultics in the way 
vf law abiding citizens to enforce state 
laws in their own community. The fitst 
step was an application fur an injunction 
to prevent iacing at the Paik, on the 
ground that the :aces were run fur moncy. 
Betting, ete., took place on the Park ; 
liquois, etc., were sold there without a 
license ; and the place was a public nui- 
sance. The Vice-Chancellor, in the ab- 
sence of the Chancellor, authorized the 
use of the Attorney-Geneial’s name, and 
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granted an order for the Park Association 
to show cause why the injunction should 
not be granted. But the influence of the 
Park Association was too powerful. Both 
the Chancellor and the Attorney-General 
were in the habit of spending the summer 
months at Long Branch, and, it was un- 
derstood, patronized the races, and knew 
all about the several lange and luxurious 
gambling cstablishments at Long Bianch. 
The Attorney-General objected to the use 
of his cfficial name in such an application, 
and, appeaiing before the Chane llor, the 
latter quashed the whole matter, stating 
that the Vice-Chancellor had ‘* inconti- 
nently”’ issued the order, An application 
was made the following spring for a li- 
cense in the name of the Association’s 
superintendent at the Park, and notwith- 
stan:!ing opposition, a hotel license was 
granted to him by the judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and the two lay judgis act- 
ing with him. The Supreme Court judge 
hesitated, but entered no dissent on the 
records of court. The Law and Order 
Society subpoenaed witnesses, and brought 
the matter befure the giand jury of the 
county, but the grand jury would not in- 
dict. On one occasicn, counsel for the 
Law and Order Society requested the said 
Supreme Court judge, in his instinctions 
to the grand jury, tu direct their attention 
to the laws against betting on races, ete. ; 
but he did not dv so, On another oceca- 
sion a written petition was presented to 
the same judge respectfully requesting 
him to specially instruct the grand jury 
upon their duty concerning the laws 
against betting on races, etc.; but he sent 
the grand jury to their deliberations with- 
out any instructions. The grand jury, of 
course, found no indictments when the 
matter was laid before them, notwithstand- 
ing the witnesses were present to prove 
the complaint. Meantime a fight against 
pool-sellers and bookmakers at  race- 
courses was started in anuther county, and 
some of them were indicted, tried, con- 
victed, fined. This was encouraging, be- 
cause it showed that all the judges were 
not alike. Then some bookmakers wete 
arrested at Monmouth Park, and had to 
find bail to appear before the next grand 
jury. The time taken up in finding bail 
caused so much loss of time in their book- 
making business that the Park authorities 
made an arrangement with a local justice 
of the peace to be in attendance at the 
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Paik during the races, so that should any 
more anests Le made there should be no 
loss of time in getting the arrested liber- 
ated on bail, and free to at once resume 
business. The net bad closed on the 
county grand jury, and they had to indict. 
The bookmakers were tried, convicted, 
fined, and paid thei: fines into the couuty 
treasury. Last year a large number of 
bookmakers were atrested at the Park 
during the races, and some of the owneis 
of the Park were arrested cn a charge of 
permitting horse-racing on their ground, 
and a hotc! license having been granted to 
the Park, of keeping a disorderly house. 
The grand jury had to indict, and petit 
juries had to convict all of them, An ap- 
peal was taken to the Court of Appcals, 
and as no decision was rendered, and the 
high-toned gentk man could not stomach 
conviction for keeping a disordcily house, 
no traces have been held at Monmouth 
Park this year ; but they were run instead 
at Monis Park and Jerome Park, in the 
State of New York. A similar war, car- 
ried on at other 1ace-courses in New Jer- 
sey, has not been so sucecssful, because 
bookmakers treat fines as merely a tax 
upon their business, and the owners of the 
race-courses did not care so much for their 
personal reputations, The majority of 
the people of the State of New Jerscy are 
epposed, if not to horse-1acing, at least 
to betting on horse-raccs, and so the 
friends of Monmouth Park and cther race- 
courses have been unable to get the New 
Jersey Legislature to pass a Jaw legalizing 
betting, bookmaking, cte., on race-courses, 
A similar warfare wes canied on in the 
State of New York; but the influence of 
gentlmen interested in race-courses was 
so powerful that a compromise was ar- 
ranged, and the legislature passed a law 
authorizing duly organized Jeckey Clubs 
or Associations to hold race meetings on 
not more than thiity days in one year, 
legalizing betting and bookmaking, etc., 
on the 1ace-course, provided a_ certain 
pereentage of profits is paid into the state 
treasury, and making bookmaking, <te., 
illegal at any other place. As was to be 
expected, the Jaw does not hold water, 
and the bookmakers, etc., have learned 
how to evade it, and carry on business 
elsewhere than on race-courses, In other 
states war is being made on gamblers, 
pool-sellers, ete. 

Upon 26th January 1892, Manning 
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M. Knapp, an upright justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New Jeisey, was stricken 
down by apoplexy while indignantly ar- 
raiyving the grand jury of Hudson Ccunty 
in the court-house in Jersey city, and died 
within a few minutes. Time and again 
the Law and Order League of Ludsen 
Cuunty had got warrants and arrested cne 
Sicg ried Cronheim, described in the 
newspapers as ‘‘ the ditty, drunken, dis- 
reputable, theatrical dive-keeper of Ilo- 
boken, . . . for giving lewd conccrts on 
Sunday, and selling liquor on Sunday, and 
to winors,’? who relicd upon bis pclitical 
** pull,’’ gave bail each time of arrest, and 
continued business as before. A _ still 
more notorious defiance of the state laws 
was shown by the partics carrying «n the 
Gutt.nburg Race-track within Hudson 
County. This association could not be 
incorporated under the laws of the state ; 
but by private agreement certain partics 
owned, controlled, and conducted the con- 
cern. Duwing the winter months, ‘‘ 1ain 
or shine,’’ horse-races are run daily, Sun- 
days exceptd. It is funny how the 1acea 
are 1un to pay the managemcnt ; but the 
best proof uf the pudding is the eating, 
and the fact that Guttenburg Race-track 
pays is established by its continuing open. 
There may be honerable and } ure men and 
women frequenters of the track; but 
pretty much the same crowd is seen there 
day after day--a professional race-track 
crowd of male and female spoits. The 
GuttenbLurg bosses, according to the ncws- 
papers, boast of controlling the county 
polities, the grand jury, the police, the 
justices of the peace—everybody, prac- 
tically, with power to interfere with their 
game at the race track, pecuniarily a bo- 
nanza of great magnitude, equal to a gam- 
bling-hell where loaded dice are used. 
Any one who knows the intricacies of 
horse-1aving «nd horse-owneiship and bet- 
ting labyrinths, can understand how the 
public lose and the insiders cau win, un- 
less they find it judicious to lose. But 
this reflection is not intended for thore 
high-toned gentlemen and Lonorable tiain- 
eis and jockeys who do credit to the tuf 
in the United States, The grand jury 
came before Judge Knapp to hand up pre- 
sentments; but these did not include 
any against Crcnheim or the Guttenburg 
Kace-track offenders. In his displeasure 
— Knapp, among other severe things, 
said :— 
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‘* They say that here in this country a grand 
jury undertakes to discriminate and under- 
takes to say that one class of offences against 
the law we will not punish, and another class 
of offences against the law we will punish. 
Where did you get the authority to say that ? 
If this is a Government of law, if we are all 
alike bound to a common rule, who shall say 
that one class of men shall violate the law and 
not another class? . . The system of the 
grand jury, like all other legal systems, is de- 
signed in the interest of the public to punish 
crime, and jurors cannot protect criminals, 
-.. Itis openly charged that the courts are 
concerned. Imputation is also made that the 
courts are involved in this. Time after time 
the courts have spoken to the grand juries on 
this matter,—and there was a time when the 
word of this court was heeded by the grand 
jury. The word of this court was respected, 
and when such matters were given charge to 
the grand jury, the instructions of the court 
were received with respect and consideration. 
I hope, gentlemen, that that time has not 
passed. You will find there the testimony 
taken before Judge Lippincott.’’ 


These were the last words he could utter. 
He sank back in his chair with a gasp. 
One of the grand jurors said, smilingly, 
to a companion, *‘ The judge got too 
much excited ;’’ and the other answered, 
** Yes, the judge lost his temper.” Grand 
jurors are a better class than petit jurors 
Both classes of jurors must be citizens of 
the United States. The governor of the 
state could interfere, but he has declined 
to do so, upon the ground that it is a county 
matter—corroborating what the ‘*‘ New 
York Herald’’ of 15th January 1892, said, 
‘* No one expects him to do so, because 
of the enemies it would make for him.,’’ 

In March of last year eleven Italians, 
prisoners in the parish prison at New Or- 
leans, in the State of Louisiana, were ruth- 
lessly lynched by citizens of the United 
States. Some of these Italians had been 
tried and acquitted by a jury—none but 
citizens can serve as jurors. The crimes 
charged against these eleven prisoners had 
not been proven against them by trial by 
jury. By the Constitution of the United 
States it is provided, article iii. section 
ii., ‘£3. Trial by jury.—The trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury ;’’ and the state consti- 
tution likewise secures to citizens and 
others the inalienable right to trial by 
jury. The accusation that these Italians 
were murderers was not proven ; and un- 
til it was proven, they were each and all 
entitled to protection as any innocent 
person is. The citizens of New O:leans 
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will realize in time the heinousness of that 
lynching. The subsequent presentment 
of the grand jury upon the matter of the 
lynching is a discreditable document, and 
bears intrinsic testimony to their unfitness 
to act as grand jurors, and of their be- 
trayal of duty to uphold the inalicnable 
rights of man secured by their state con- 
stitution as well as by the Federal Consti- 
tution. In that presentment they stated 
tl at— : 


“The gathering on Saturday morning, 
March 14, embraced several thousands of the 
first, best, and ever the most law-abiding of 
the citizens of this city, assembled, as is the 
right of American citizens, to discuss in pub- 
lic meeting questions of grave import. We 
find a general sentiment . . . that the verdict 
as rendered by the jury [which tried and ac- 
quitted some of the eleven] was contrary to 
the law and the evidence, and secured mainly 
through the designing and unscrupulous 
agents employed for the special purpose of 
defeating the ends of justice. At that meet- 
ing the determination was shown that the 
people would not submit to the surrender of 
their rights into the hands of midnight assas- 
sins and their powerful allies. . . . The con- 
dition of affairs in this community as toa 
certain class of violators of the law had 
reached such a state that the law itself was 
powerless to deal with them, so far-reaching 
was their power and influence in the trial of 
criminal cases. Good citizens were pro- 
foundly impressed by the repeated and signal 
failure of justice. The acts of the perjurer 
and briber seemed to dominate in the courts, 
paralyzing and rendering powerless the ends 
of justice, In the public meeting above re- 
ferred to —general and spontaneous in charac- 
ter as truly indicating an uprising of the 
masses—we doubt if any power ut the com- 
mand of the authorities would have been 
sufficient to overcome its intentions. . 
The magnitude of this affair makes it a diffi- 
cult task to fix the guilt upon any number of 
the participants—in fact, the act seemed to 
involve the entire people of the parish and 
city of New Orleans, so profuse is their sym- 
pathy and extended their connection with the 
affair.” 

The presentment stated that judges esti- 
mated that from 6000 to 8000 persons 
were engaged in the affair—the popula- 
tion of New Orleans was upward of 230,- 
000. The perjurers and bribers are so 
numerous throughout the United States 
that one might suppose that the proper 
course would be for citizens to lynch, if 
they must lynch some one, those of their 
own number, particularly jurors, who ac- 
cept bribes or are deceived by perjurers, 
supposing any one can fail to do his duty 
as a citizen or as a juror, without being 
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himself a perjurer. In the city of New 
York and in other cities in the United 
States, it is openly charged, and believed 
if it is not really so, that aldermen, may- 
ors, buss politicians, and others get their 
henchmen, if they do not do it them- 
selves, to control those against them by 
force, by bribery, by getting innocent 
persons convicted of misdemeanors or 
crimes, by assaults, possibly. fatal, and if 
need be, by murders, Police justices may 
be their tools and protectors—all for 
money and politics. 

It is curious that this presentment vin- 
dicates the right of an ‘‘ entire people of 
the parish and city’’—a parish in Louisi- 
ana is equivalent to a county—to cast the 
laws of the state to the winds, and to do 
as they please. Since last March, in the 
State of Louisiana, or in an adjoining 
state, a negro was roasted to death by 
lynchers, who might have held a cannibal 
feast on roast nigger, and not been in- 
dicted, or in any way molested, had they 
‘ happened to be able to manipulate the en- 
tire people of the ‘‘ parish,’”? The story 
of this lynching is instructive. The negro 
had been arrested for stealing a pig. He 
sent to a white man requesting him to 
Jend him enough money to get him out 
of prison, promising torepay. The money 
was lent, but the negro would not repay 
the loan. The Whitecaps paid him a 
visit at his cottage, when he suddenly 
opened his door, and without taking aim 
fired his gun into the midst of them, and, 
as it happened, killed the man who had 
lent him the money. Ile was arrested, 
but as no one dared to appear against 
him, he was taken from the officers by 
the lynchers and lynched. The White- 
caps could not appear as witnesses without 
disclosing their identity. 

Law and Order Societies are found al- 
most everywhere necessary to take action 
against the majority in a community in 
order to enforce the laws, without incur- 
ting special personal unpopularity, or lay- 
ing one’s self open to a nocturnal visit 
from Regulators, White caps, or the like. 
It makes little or no difference whether 
one is right or wrong, the crime is in 
daring to assert one’s inalienable rights 
without due respect shown to the opinion 
of—-well, the Regulators or White-caps, 
whoever they be. These irresponsible, 
self-constituted, lawless, secret judges 
claim the right to discipline drunkards, 
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unclean livers, bad husbands or wives, 
thieves, anybody and everybody they take 
a dislike to, or think ought to receive 
some discipline. There is a brutal orig- 
inality in their punishment of victims, 
They cairy out their own sentences in 
their own way. They may whip, ride 
upon rail, tar and feather, shoot in the 
legs, and inflict other punishments, or 
force him to move away at once or on 
short notice, but they stop short of kill- 
ing, unless by accident, or forced by cir- 
cuinstances to doso. In every state, per- 
haps every county, there is some such 
similar secret confederation. Recently 
White-caps tarred and feathered a citizen 
in Massachusetts. Some of them were 
identified and were indicted. The indig- 
nation of the people was aroused, and the 
trial was in consequence held as privately 
as possible. During it a notice was found 
on the door of the courthouse to this ef- 
fect : ‘* Notice to White-cups.—Another 
such case as that of Pratt will entail upon 
us the necessity of invoking the aid of 
Judge Lynch.’’ (Signed) ‘‘ Vieiantes.”’ 
Whether this notice had any real signifi- 
cance or not is a matter of conjecture. 
In Indiana White-caps disguised in wom- 
en’s clothes took a man fiom bed one 
Sunday evening, beat him with hose 
stuffed with sawdust, and then threw him 
into the river. When he came out they 
threatened to punish him again if he did 
not stop drinking. Any number of ex- 
amples of the lawless acts of White-caps 
and suchlike might be stated, but all 
would tend to show that it was high time 
for the citizens to turn over a new leaf in 
the manner which the reader’s own ideas 
of proper civilization point out. The 
whole population is honeycombed with 
secret socicties and organizations to such 
an extent, that recently the Presbyterian 
Church in a certain district openly de- 
nounced secret societies. The Roman 
Catholic Church has always set its face 
against secret societies. There are social, 
political, benevolent, and other kinds of 
secret societies. There used to be the 
Ku-klux, Molly M’Guires, and other such- 
like societies. There are the Clan-na- 
Gael, the Vigilantes, Regulators, White- 
caps, and other lawless and murder-deal- 
ing secret societies, The Italian Mafia is 
no worse than some of them. 

But it is an Augean stable full of politi- 
cal, social, moral, business, legal and all 
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other kinds of obliquity, this magnificent 
country of the United States of America ; 
and it will continue to be so certainly un- 
til the citizens insist that the laws shall be 
enforced impartially and fearlessly, and 
that politics must be subordinated to the 
state and fedenal laws. At present cred- 
itors are very greatly at the mercy of their 
debtors. Judgment may be obtained, but 
cannot be collected, because the debtir 
has so arranged his affairs that nothing of 
his can be gut at. The creditor may die 
of starvation, while the judgment debtor 
lives in comfoit or perhaps elegant luxu- 
rieusness, A judgment debtor, a lawyer 
recently appointed to the bench, laughs 
at the judgment creditor, and arranges 
that his ample salary shall be so paid that 
his creditor cannot attach any of it. His 
evlleagues on the bench decided that he 
must support his dignity, or the dignity 
of the bench. A plaintiff brings snit, and 
can recover only certain taxable costs from 
the defendant. These do not include 
counsel’s fecs, so that the plaintiff has to 
pay these sometimes enormous counsel 
fees out of his own pocket ; besides, there 
may be in addition a commission charged 
for collections, so redacing the amount re- 
covered. Creditors cannot recover com- 
missions fcrcollection. Very often judges 
are susceptible of outside influences indi- 
rectly, if not directly, brought to bear 
upon them. There is much fine work 
done in this direction, and a weak spot in 
the judge’s previous career may be used 
toadvantage. Referees are likewise often 
susceptible. Who is not approachable in 
the United State: is always a question for 
consideration. Laws are drawn so loosely 
that coaches-and-fours can always be 
driven through them, Unscrupulous able 
lawyers can always be found to advise 
clients in carrying out rascally transacticns, 
and sometimes even themselves to plan 
and engineer them. A prominent politi- 
cian and a judge conspired with two 
others as principals and three others as 
tools, to organize, under the laws of an- 
other state, a company with a capital of 
500 shares of $10 each, with power to 
increase to $850,000, represented by 
85,000 shares. Five of the conspirators 
subscribed fer 100 shares each, but did 
not pay one cent thereon, although the 
laws of the state required that 10 per cent 
at least should be paid. Affidavit was 
made that 10 per cent had been paid, and 
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the certificate of incorporation was granted 
by the Secretary of State. This certificate 
legally prevented investigation of what 
preceded it. At once the conspirators 
met and organized. The judge licame 
president, and the offices of vice-president, 
general manager, secretary, and treasurer 
were allotted to other four. The sixth 
thcn made a written offer to sell a lot of 
practically worthless patents in consider- 
ation of $845,000 in fully paid up stock 
of the company. The offer was ut once 
accepted, a general assignment executed, 
and the stock transferred. The offcrer 
was then elected a director. The com- 
pany never afterward propcrly completed 
its title to the several patents, The sec- 
retary and treasurer were each credited 
with $1000 on account of salary, and thus 
their indebtedness for their 100 shares was 
at once squared. The $1000 indebtedness 
of the third minor conspirator was also 
provided for. The 85,000 shares were 
divided up into lots among the three prin- 
cipal conspirators and some friends. Then 
meetings of stockholders and ditectois 
were held, and salaries of $12,000 per an- 
num, payable monthly in advance and be- 
ginning within a few days of the com- 
pany’s organization, were voted to each 
of the president, vice president, and gen- 
eral manager. At this time the company 
had dene no business, and in fact all the 
business it ever did was not enough to pay 
its rent in cash. It professed to sell state 
rights, but that did not work, The books 
were, to say the least, suspiciously defec- 
tive ; and the transactions, if any, could 
not be ascertained. There was no copy 
letter-book ; and after the salaries were 
voted, the minute or record book con- 
tained nothing almost but notes of changes 
on the board. There was no record of 
sales of state rights, although contracts 
were made, which, however, were not 
acted upon, except in one case, when a 
company was staited, but soon failed. 
In some cases, certainly, at least half of 
the cash price was returned by way of 
commission for getting up the company, 
and little, if anything, was actually re- 
ceived, Of course the percentage of steck 
of the company given as part of the price 
was absolutely worthkss. Practically 
there was merely an exchange of receipts, 
and the company could say the rights had 
been sol. at a big price. In one case the 
rights for a state were stated in writing to 
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have been sold for $40,000, but within a 
few days the alleged purchaser offered 
them for $3500. This is a sample of an 
immense number of swindling private cor- 
porations, got up merely to sell worthless 
stock to the public. 

Recently the treasurer of the city and 
county of Philadelphia was sentenced to 
twelve years and six months’ imprison- 
ment inthe penitentiary. It was his duty 
to collect the money due to the state from 
taxation levied in his community, and 
transfer it to the state treasury. The 
state auditor-general keeps the accounts 
and receives the moneys, The law pro- 
vides that should the whole amount due 
from a city or county, or any part of it, 
not be paid by the second Monday of No 
vember, the auditor-general shall ‘ settle 
an account”? against the delinquent, which 
means that he shall make a formal pres- 
entation and showing of the amount due 
to the state, and why and haw it 1s due. 
An appeal against this showing can be 
made within sixty days, and if no appeal 
is taken within ten days after the lapse of 
the sixty days, the auditor-general is en- 
joined to turn the account over tv the at- 
torney-general, who must thereupon begin 
suit against the delinquent to collect the 
accounts. No discrition is given to the 
auditor general how to act. In this case 
the amount of property tax, as fixed by 
the State Revenue Board, payable by 
Philadelphia in 1889, was about $750,- 
000. This sum was duly collected and 
paid into the hands of the city treasurer, 
but $170,895.48 of it was not remitted to 
the state auditor-general, who neither 
settled an account against the city ner 
communicated with the attorney-general, 
Meantime the 1890 tax had been ievicd, 
the amount apportioned for Philadelphia 
being $779,811 20. A good part of this 
1890 tax had come in by March 7, 1890, 
at which date an account had been made 
by the auditor-general, and sent to the 
city treasurer, Who at once tuok enough 
of the new collections to settle up the old 
account. By August Ist almost all the 
1890 tax must have been in the city trcas- 
urer’s hands, but he remitted no pant cf 
it until 30th December, when he sent 
$150,000 to the state auditor general, who 
had not ‘‘ settled an account’’ in terms 
of the law, or made a move. By the 16th 
section of the law relating to personal 
property taxes, one-third of the net 
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amount of the tax collected and paid into 
the state treasury shall be returned by the 
state treasurer in payment of the expenses 
incurred in the assessment and collection 
of the tax. Although only $150,000 of 
the $779,811.20 had been paid over as 
stated, the state auditor at once returned 
the whole $150,000 as a payment on ac- 
count uf said third part of the whole sum 
to be collected and paid over. Early in 
January 1891 the state anditor-general 
made an account against Vhiladelphia, 
whereupon the city treasurer rcspouded 
with $150,000. Thereafter the attomney- 
general’s services were called upon, and 
resulted in the city treasurer confessing, 
and being sentenced as stated. But the 
Keystone National Bank meantime failed, 
and a very complicated state of affairs de- 
veloped, involving the presidert of the 
bank, who absconded, the city treasurer, 
a first-claxys boss politician, United States 
Cabinet Minister, and others. This com- 
plication has not yet been solved, but it 
would appear that the city treaswer did 
not personally appropriate much if any of 
the moneys he failed to pay over to the 
state auditor-general, and there is a belicf 
that it is an outgrewth of politics. This 
ease illustrates how the highest municipal 
state and federal officers may neglect their 
duty and abuse their position, all on ac- 
count of politics it may be. There have 
been great frauds in the Federal Pension 
Bureau, in the Federal Land Office, and, 
it may be said, in every federal, state, 
municipal, county, village, and township 
department. 

Not in the Keystone, but in another 
National Bank case, the United States 
Supreme Court decided that a director «f 

a National Bank is not bound to perforin 
any duties, and cannot be made personally 
responsible ; also that the president can 
by himself alone legally run the bank, and 
if he wrecks it or plundets it, the passive 
directors are not legally responsible for 
his blunders or criminality. But four of 
the justices dissented, and stated that 
‘upon this theory of duty the only need 
for direetors of a National Bank is to 
meet, take the required oath to administer 
its business diligently and honestly, turn 
over all its affairs to the control of some 
one or more of its officers, and never go 
near the bank again unless they are ncti- 
fied to come there, or until they are in- 
formed that there is something wrong. 
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. . » Such asystem cannot be character- 
ized otherwise than as a farce. It cannot 
be tolerated without peril to the business 
interests of the country.’’ But other di- 
rectors besides National Bank directors 
perform or neglect their duties in the 
same way. And very often directors 
manage so that they can fleece the share- 
holders, whom they look upon as their 
legitimate prey. National Bank directors 
must all be citizens. 

Criminals are too often made heroes, 
and are often not only treated with too 
great consideration, but made the heroes 
whose doings, and everything concerning 
them, are daily recorded in the news- 
papers. The American newspapers hav- 
ing no royal family doings to record, re- 
cord the doings of the people’s pets, the 
criminals in and out of prison. The dev- 
il’s subjects are magnetic, and there is a 
fellow-feeling toward them which finds 
expression in every possible way, until the 
envy, hatred, and malice of the lynchers 
are excited. The State and Federal con- 
stitutions provide that “‘ the privilege of 
the writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be 
suspended unless when, in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasion, the public safety may re- 
quire its suspension.’’ A few years ago 
the New York legislature passed a law 
that capital punishment should be intflict- 
ed, not by hanging as heretofore, but 
by means of electricity. The different 
electric companies did not like such ad- 
vertising of electricity, and, as believed, 
they assisted convicted murderers to make 
appeal after appeal to get the convictions 
set aside, or delay indefinitely their exe- 
cution. By the trick of getting an in- 
definite number of stays of execution on 
an indefinite number of Habeas Corpus 
appeals to the United States Supreme 
Court, the capital punishment laws of any 
state can be made a dead letter. This 
trick was a Texan discovery. It rests 


upon the right of the citizen to demand a 
writ of Habeas Corpus in a United States 
court on some alleged constitutional 
ground, and on his right to carry an ap- 
peal, upon a negative ruling in a court be- 
low, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Recently the New York Comt 
of Appeals stated in a decision as fol- 
lows :— 


‘In December 1889 the defendant was con- 
victed of murder in the first degree. He ap- 
pealed to this Court, and the case was argued 
in June 1890, a few days before the summer 
recess, The judgment was here aftirmed, 
The subsequent proceedings in the case on 
behalf of the defendant have been discredita- 
ble to the administration of justice. The case 
has been twice to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is here now for the third 
time, and the Court have been needlessly 
vexed for no possible purpose except delay, 
... It ought to be a subject of inquiry, 
therefore, whether they [the attorneys and 
counsellors admitted to —— can thus be- 
come the allies of the criminal classes, and 
the foes of organized society, without expos- 
ing themselves to the disciplinary powers of 
the Supreme Court.”’ 


The remaiks of the New York Court of 
Appeals did good. 

We are thus ferced to the conclusion 
that a just and impartial administration of 
the laws—always the true note of a truly 
free state—cannot be credited to Ameri- 
can republicanism as one of its essential 
characteristics. Nor is the elevation of 
humanity in the moral scale a distinguish- 
ing mark of its legislation, as may be in- 
ferred from what we have already in- 
stanced. We in England are too apt to 
think of the Americans of the present day 
as the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
of the high-minded and patriotic com- 
panions of Washington ; but the partisans 
and wire pullers of the Byzantine deca- 
dence called themselves Romans as well as 
the companions and colleagues of Lucius 
Junius Brutus. —Blackwood’s Magazine. 





SHADY TRUTHS.* 


BY RIGHT HON. L. H. COURTNEY, M,P. 


Snapy Truths—what does the phrase 
mean? It has adouble aspect. It may 
and does mean something that is not at 
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once apparent, something that does not 
make its way the moment it is started, 
something the natural man may even be 
disposed flatly to deny. With this warn- 
ing beforehand, disputants are evidently 
entitled to great liberty. It is entirely 
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within the right of every one to hesitate, 
to doubt, to question, to deny, all that 
may follow. And they may feel that they 
are not only intellectually right, but are 
morally justified in this attitude of scepti- 
cism. They may probably rely on no 
scant measure of popular support. For it 
must be admitted that these shady truths 
ate shady in something more than the ob- 
security that interferes with their ready ree- 
ognition, Besides not lovking sound, 
they often don’t look nice, They are in 
conflict with popular sentiment. But still 
if they are true they are true, and it be- 
comes all the mote necessary to insi-t upon 
them because they may be disliked. Take, 
for instance, the first of these shady truths 
I want to insist upon, It is— 

Saving, not spending, makes work for 
the workman. What nonsense! It is 
opposed to common sense. The experi- 
ence of every man shows it is false. It 
is only necessary to look around to get 
rid of this absurdity. We see a man 
given to sperding—even, it may be, run- 
uing through his fortune. [le may not 
be doing much good to himself or to his 
family, and on that ground we may have 
to condemn his conduct, but as he sets 
his money flying so he sets workmen at 
work, All his extravagances involve the 
employment of others, sometimes perhaps 
on unworthy objects, sometimes on wor- 
thy, but that is neither here nor there, 
and is beside the argument. Giving work 
is what we are talking about, and that 
the spender gives work is as clear as noon- 
day. Look at the other side, at the fel- 
low who spends nothing, and saves as 
much as he can from year’s end to year’s 
end. No servants, no laborers, no trades- 
men bless him. He lives without bene- 
fiting anybody, and if every one were like 
him, the workmen would have to go to 
the workhouse. This first truth is shady, 
for it is untrue, and it is shady, for it 
teaches men to be selfish instead of being 
generous, to be niggardly where they 
should be liberal, to be grasping where 
they should partake with their fellows. 

Here is a coil to deal with, and how shall 
we begin? I fancy my opponent a little 
flustered with astonishment and indigna- 
tion at the crude fallacy I have put for- 
ward as a truth, with no more apology 
than is admitted in calling it a shady one ; 
and perhaps the best thing to do is to ask 
him to put aside for a few moments the 
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too exciting proposition that has been 
launched, and to contemplate two lives 
spent side by side in the north of England 
a century or so ago. The illustration is 
not new, though I know not with whom 
it originated : but’ the argument involved 
in it seems relegated to the shade as soon 
as it is appreciated, and apparently it can- 
not be cited too often. The two were 
men of the highest rank, and the one had 
all the virtues and faults of bis class and 
gencration. Ie kept a large house, with 
open-handed hospitality. A huge retinue 
of servants ministered to his pleasures, 
[lis horses were famous, but more than 
his horses he loved his fighting cocks, tle 
breed, p'uck and combative tenacity of 
which excited his utmost enthusiasm. 
How he would have wondered could he 
have been persuaded that from some ca- 
pricious ground of cruelty another century 
would forbid to men the rapture of a 
cock-fight ! His cellars were worthy of 
his magnificence, and though his great- 
grandson to-day may lament an income 
reduced by the interest of his mortgages, 
no one in his own time hesitated to hail 
him the friend as he was the prince of the 
whole country-side, who kept the great 
social machine going by his munificence, 
Now turn to the other noble. He kept 
no house at all. A maid, or a couple of 
maids, sufficed to attend upon him. 
Neither pleasures of the field nor of the 
table attracted him, and there was a good 
deal of grumbling at the loss of enjoy- 
ment, as well as of employment, which 
his own self-denial cost his neighbors, 
People said he had a craze. He set him- 
self to work, with his chosen friend and 
adviser, to construct a canal, which should 
be a great highway of trade in the north- 
west, and he saved every penny of his in- 
come to fulfil this project. The feat was 
accomplished, and remains an enduring 
monument of his energy, and an equally 
enduring spring of profit and utility in the 
working of the industrial world. The 
saving of this duke created an enormots 
endowment for his family, but it provided 
also an ever recurrent means of employ- 
ment for successive generations of worh- 
men. Comparing, therefore, the two lives 
what have we to say? Each commanded 
the means of support of many lives, and 
each—such is the first superficial view— 
used them, we may say expended them, 
as remuneration for services desired by 
2 
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him. But the services rendered to the 
one expired as they were rendered ; the 
services desired by and rendered to the 
other left as their product the means, and 
something more than the means, of em- 
ployment, an implement making work 
more productive and so inviting and re- 
paying, even necessitating, the employ- 
ment of workmen through an aftertime. 
What the one had he spent and it was 
gone. What the other had he employed, 
and saved by employment, and the result 
has again been a source of continuous em- 
ployment. He added, he created, and 
made, and may almost be said to have 
since maintained, a new line of work for 
workmen. As for the other, we have 
talked of his mortgages, and these repre- 
sent an absolute destruction of what might 
have been abiding means of employment 
—something very like the reverse of the 
making of work for the workman, a loss 
and a permanent loss to the industrial com- 
munity. 

If these two lives can be taken as ex- 
amples of saving and spending, there 
would seem after all to be some ground 
for submitting the shady truth that saving 
not spending makes work for the. work- 
man. Not a bit of it, says the objector. 
The Duke of Bridgewater's case was net 
a fair case of saving ; it is an illustration 
of the results of judicious expenditure. 
It proves nothing—-not indeed that we 
need go so far to find an example of the 
same virtue. Haven’t we had something 
like it in our own Cornwall, though, it 
may be said, on a smaller scale? Haven’t 
we heard of a man in this county who 
gave himself up fifty or sixty years ago, 
not to make a canal but to construct a 
railway, running from sea to sea witha 
harbor at each end for the trade he planned 
to develop? His faith and energy were 
akin to the Duke’s, and his memory de- 
serves equal honor. But these are excep- 
tional cases, If their saving has been the 
constant means of making work for the 
workman, you cannot deduce from such 
instances support for the general propo- 
sition that saving as a tule must be cred- 
ited with this result. Well, what is sat- 
ing as we understand it, and as it is prac- 
tised by those who save to-day? The 
miser who secretes his gold in a stocking 
cannot indeed be credited with much te- 
sult from the action. He is no better 
‘than the spendthrift, he is indeed on all 
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fours with him in that what he does is ex- 
hausted in the first stroke ; and the only 
difference between them is that some one 
may find the miser’s gold after he has de- 
parted and attempt new uses with it. But 
this hoarding miser is not the saving man 
of to-day. It is not with such that we 
are concerncd. When a man saves now- 
adays, he turns his saving to account. 
He uses it. Ile makes it grow. He 
wants a rturn—it may be of profit, it 
may be of intercst. If the former, he is 
obviously working in the same spirit as 
the Duke of Bridgewater or Mr. Treffry. 
He may not construct a canal or make a 
railway, he may not open a mine or build 
a harbor; no new enterprise may _ illus- 
trate his large-mindedness, but in the pur- 
suit of profit he is developing or conduct- 
ing some labor-sustaining industry, he 
means to keep it up, to turn it over again 
and again, to make it productive and 1e- 
productive, and though he may fail—for 
he may make mistakes in design, or his 
powers of performance may not be equal 
to his ambition—yet it is plain that in his 
method of saving what is at his disposal 
he is giving work to the workman which 
would not happen if he spent and exhausted 
the store he is saving and utilizing. 

‘* Yes, yes, that may be the case with 
him,”’ is the answer, ‘* but how about the 
ordinary man who simply leaves his money 
to fructify at interest with his bankers ?” 
Let us then pursue his conduct, which 
may be taken as a type of all ordinary in- 
vestors. He looks to get interest ; and 
those who take his money, and allow him 
interest, must look to making the interest 
they pay him and something more may 
be. But metal of itself does not grow 
bigger. ‘‘ When did friendship take a 
breed of barren metal of a friend?’ says 
Antonio ; and the disdainful question of 
the Venetian is an echo of the judgment 
of one of the wisest of men. But, in 
spite of the authority of Aristotle, it is the 
fallacy of an incomplete analysis. As we 
go on and on, we come at last upon the 
man whose conduct is an explanation of 
the puzzle how interest comes to be paid. 
The money is found at the last employed 
in obtaining some materials—implements, 
merchandise, commodities, what may per- 
haps be shortly called usable things— 
which are used in co operation with labor 
in the production or reproduction of some- 
thing replacing the things used up, with a 
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surplus. Saving by a mere investor pre- 
sumes interest, and interest is at last traced 
to the reproductive use of usable things 
obtained through saving. It is true that, 
while saving generally operates as an ac- 
tual addition to the stock of the world, 
sometimes it only rescues from destruction 
what would otherwise be destroyed with- 
out an equivalent ; as, when it passes into 
the hands of a spendthrift, who gives in 
exchange some implements of production 
he cannot so readily eat up ; but whether 
it keeps the store undiminished or adds to 
it, it is saving which provides, maintains, 
and establishes work for the workman ; 
and the man who simply deposits his 
money in a bank at interest does as really 
and truly set the machine in motion as he 
who at first-hand devotes liis savings to 
some enterprise of his own choice, con- 
ducted under his own superintendence and 
inspiration. So I revert to my shady 
truth, which I hold to be established. I 
would not have every one of the same 
opinion—at least all at once. Let it be 
turned over and over. It may be tested 
by the facts of life as they surround us, 
If in the end the doctrine is accepted, 


well ; if not, why the truth is shady, and’ 


I won’t complain. But in working up 
the proposition we have stumbled upon 
another shady truth, and here it is : 
Whatever seems to be laid by, what is 
really saved by those who save, is not 
money, but usable things. But, before 
entering upon this, there are two obser. 
vations which ought to be made by way 
of caution with respect to the proposition 
we have keen investigating. In the first 
place, I have not been dealing at all with 
the moral question how far a man is at 
libertv to spend, and how far he is under 
an obligation to save. I have been trac- 
ing only the consequential operations of 
saving, which must, indeed, have a con- 
siderable bearing on the definition of 
moral duty in relation to it; but I have 
abstained from’ any such application of 
the proposition sought to be established. 
Whether a particular man ought to save, 
and how much he ought to save, must be 
answered according to circumstances in 
each case. For my own part, I think it 
may reasonably be held that, within cer- 
tain limits, a man may spend for himself ; 
and the practical question turns upon the 
ascertainment of these Jimits. I have not 
tried this task, and I must repeat the cau- 
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tion against its being supposed that I have. 

My second observation is akin to my first. 

The man who discovers that by saving he 
makes work for the workman is not en- 

titled to plume himself on his virtue when 

he makes the discovery. It is the intent 
in the mind of the actor which determines. 
the moral character of his action, and 
when a thing done produces consequences 
neither foreseen nor intended, the doer 
may felicitate himself on his luck, but not 
on his virtue. Saving may sometimes be 
a vice, however happy the results. I 
leave it to casuists to work out the inquiry 
thus suggested. 

Now for the proposition that, whatever 
seems to be saved, it is not money but 
usable things (a very large phrase) that 
are really accumulated. There is one 
rough and ready way in which this may 
be tested. The inhabitants of this United 
Kingdom make enormous additions to 
their wealth every year. Mr. Giffen has 
attempted an estimate of the average ad- 
dition—a task of enormous difficulty be- 
cause prices go up and down, and the 
thing that may be worth a certain sum to- 
day may be worth more or worth less this 
day twelvemonth though absolutely un- 
changed in itself. It 1s as ccmpletely the 
same thing as is possible with human cre- 
ations, but the selling price changes. 
However, Mr. Giffen has made out that 
in the course of ten years, 1875 to 1885, 
the wealth of the nation increased from 
£8,500,000,000 to £10,000,000,000, or 
let us say at least £150,000,000 a year. 
But what has been the increase in the 
money within our borders? Substantially 
there has been no increase at all, it is 
even possible that it may have diminished. 
The estimates which bankers and statis- 
ticians put forward nowadays of the coin 
we possess are certainly less than they 
used to be. Great additions have been 
made to the stock of things, none to the 
stock of money. Even he who has never 
consciously changed the character of his 
savings, whose surplus income has been 
surplus money and has been deposited as 
such with his banker, has uneensciously 
helped to send his savings back into the 
use of the community, and his accumula- 
tions are ultimately represented by the 
things which the customers of the banker 
have got together and are using in the 
enlargement, development, and mainten- 
ance of the great workshop of the world. 
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Sometimes the man has consciously done 
for himself what is perhaps more fre- 
quently done unconsciously through a 
banker. The holder of railway debenture 
stock is part proprietor of the railway. 
The man who lends money to a great 
municipality justly regards its waterworks, 
its gasworks, or its harbors as the forms 
in which his-sasings have been embodied. 
So with respect to the lenders to Indian 
and Colonial Governments. What the 
saver might have spent passes through 
many transformations, it may be, to India 
or the colony and sustains the making of 
railways or works in which his savings are 
fixed. And the lender to a banker must 
not think that his money lies all locked 
up in a safe, developing in the dark mys- 
terious qualities of growth which afford 
him his annual interest. Out goes the 
money, or the greater part of it, as it 
comes in, A comparatively small pro- 
portion is kept in the bank for instantane- 
ous calls, the rest is flying about from 
hand to hand—circulating as it is called 
—and the banker’s set off is represented 
by all kinds of substantial things in the 
hands of his debtors which can be con- 
verted into money under pressure at every 
degree of rate of rapidity. Bankers, in- 
deed, make a little scrap of money goa 
long way, and the best among them is he 
who makes the least quantity serve to 
provide for all demands without suspicion 
of hesitation. As to whether all bankers 
could at any and every moment meet a 
combination of all their creditors, pre- 
ssnting simultaneously all their possible 
accumulated demands—I do not wish to 
excite alarms, but this is a case where 
recognition of the truth may prevent panic 
— it does not seem as if the money existed 
to make the feat possible, The question 
is like another that may be suggested, 
and, in fact, does arise too often in life. 
Can all the audience of hall, church, or 
theatre, pass at one and the same moment 
through its doors? The world is organ- 
ized on a theury of human reasonableness, 
which sometimes breaks down. There is 
not, there never can be, this extravagant 
facility of exit. There are not, there 
n2ver can be, the means of a universal 
simultaneous liquidation of all debts. 
Movements sometimes arise tending to 
such a demand, but generally pass off. 
At times, however, they will not, and per- 
haps cannot, be abated, and in such cil- 


cumstances many devices have been em- 
ployed. One of the commonest is to au- 
thorize some State bureau to issue certifi- 
cates for money in excess of the money 
in the bureau, and to provide that cred- 
itors may be fobbed off with such certifi- 
cates just as if they were so many bags of 
hard coin, and this mode of action is of 
sovereign effect in producing peace. An- 
other more drastic method—not familiar 
to our experience—cailed a moratorium, 
simply provides that for a stated interval 
no debtor shall be under any obligation to 
pay any debt. These are the devices to 
which we and others are from time to 
time driven, when men forget that though 
they may individually save money the 
money is not saved. If interest is to be 
earned—and it is interest savers seek—the 
coin kept ia hand can never be enough to 
satisfy a simultaneous presentation of all 
possible claims. All that can be expected 
is that enough should be stored to satisfy 
the ordinary course, plus a margin for the 
extraordinary demands for which a reason- 
able precaution can be taken, These con- 
siderations naturally lead us onward. As 
we grope our way in the shade the out- 
lines of things become clearer ; our eyes 
adapt themselves to the twilight, and fur- 
ther definition is possible. If when we 
singly appear to accumulate money we are 
in fact co-operating in the accumulation 
of things, can we trace any connection 
between the borrowing and lending of 
money and the movement of things? We 
have already seen some reason for dis- 
criminating between the normal action of 
mankind and the acute supervenient crises 
which sometimes disturb it. When from 
some cause or other the alarm of liquida- 
tion is excited, and people are jostling and 
tumbling over one another in the golden 
gangways, money, hard money, is the last 
as it is the first object of desire. The 
stress continues or increases till at the 
psychological moment the proper func- 
tionary proclaims: ‘‘ Let my paper be 
gold,’’ and the fit passes. Afflavit can- 
cellarius et dissipantur. But the course 
is otherwise in ordinary circumstances, 
A man has money—the surplus of his 
earnings or receipts—and puts it into a 
bank. We have seen that this means 
that there are commodities ready at his 
call in exchange for his money, which 
he might have obtained and used up, 
either personally or through ministers of 
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his pleasure; the result in either case 
being a final consumption of such com- 
modities ; but he prefers a permanent re- 
turn, which can only be obtained by re- 
productive use, and his power is passed on 
through his banker till it comes to be ex- 
ercised by some trusted person who has in 
contemplation a scheme of reproductive 
employment. Behind the borrowing and 
lending of money there is thus seen in 
wotking the borrowing and lending of 
things, which, reserved by thrift from im- 
mediate and final consumption, are de- 
voted by enterprise to some abiding and 
reproductive use. A banker who turns 
over his bill-case feels the world moving 
under his fingers. It would seem that if 
we put aside those acute crises to which 
attention has been directed, the question 
whether money is cheap or dear really de- 
pends upon the relation between the effi- 
ciency of thrift in a community and the 
opportunity its circumstances offer for the 
profitable employment of the things thrift 
abstains from consuming. It is in any 
case a confusion of language to say money 
is cheap or dear when the consideration 
paid by the borrower is low or high ; 
money is only cheap when an unusually 
large quantity of it has to be given for 
ordinary commodities, and is dear when 
an unusually small quantity suffices for 
their acquisition ; but, while scales of 
prices may vary—indicating an affluence 
or a scarcity of money—the chronic causes 
of thrift and enterprise, upon which de- 
pend the rates paid for the use of things, 
may and do operate independently of the 
particular ruling seale for the time being. 
Changes in the scale do, without doubt, 
indicate the operation of causes which may 
facilitate thrift or stimulate enterprise ; 
but, whether the scale be relatively high 
or low, whether the standard of prices be 
as it was four hundred years ago as it is 
to-day, the rate of interest is normally de- 
termined by the relation between the 
quantity of things thrift accumulates and 
the quantity enterprise is ready to absorb, 
The energy of thrift may outrun the ap- 
parent opportunity of enterprise and in- 
terest be low, as would seem to have been 
for some time past the experience of Hol- 
land ; or the openings for enterprise may 
exhaust the resources of a most efficient 
thrift—the normal condition of younger 
colonies; and between these extremes 
every variety of relation may exist. But 
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it is time to stop. We must refrain from 
pursuing the shady avenues that allure us, 
It is too easy to roam in speculations about 
currency ‘‘in wandering mazes lost.’’ 
It is necessary rather to turn back and 
pick up a truth or two more intimately 
connected with the first I ventured to pro- 
pound, and certainly not less shady, if 
shadiness can be tested by the vehemence 
and pertinacity of opposition. 

I launched the proposition, ‘‘ Saving, 
not spending, makes work.” Take this 
correlative truth for consideration : 

Work can be maintained only so far as 
saving precedes it. The original propo- 
sition has not always commanded assent, 
This correlative proposition has quite re- 
cently been met with strong condemna- 
tion. A short and simple refutation of it 
has been advanced, ‘* You say,’’ thus 
runs the arguinent, ‘‘ work can be main- 
tained only so far as saving precedes it ; 
but what is it you save? Is not this nec- 
essarily part of the product of work, and, 
if so, does not the proposition involve the 
absurdity of saying that work is impossi- 
ble unless something precedes it, which is 
itself a creation of work? A thing can- 
not depend for existence upon the ex'st- 
ence of its own consequent.’’ This is a 
very plausible, apparently fatal, argu- 
ment ; but let me parallel it with another. 
Suppose I say that children are reared, 
thanks to the nurture and care they re- 
ceive from their parents, and some one 
retorted that the parents had once been 
children themselves, as all parents before 
them. Would one, in view of this retort, 
which is a truth, be obliged to abandon 
the dictum that children owe their rearing 
to their parents? I think not. The an- 
swer would be that, whatever we must 
conceive of the circumstances in which 
the first human being crawled into exist- 
ence, it is still a truth of life, as we know 
it, that, but for the nurture and care of 
parents, children would not be reared. 
The argument for the dependence of work 
upon saving is stronger. We may puzzle 
ourselves over the logical dilemma of a 
primitive man sharpening his flint, and 
upon what store of food or of strength he 
proceeded ; but we are bound to confess 
that in the world of industry as we know 
it, no man does any work save as he is 
sustained in doing it; that no group of 
men can co-operate in producing any work 
un'ess there are mean3 ready to sustain 
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them in its production, and, if this pre- 
duction be a work of time, the provision 
must be commensurate with the labor. 
There must be a store before the work can 
be undertaken. If the work isto be com- 
pleted, the store must be big enough at 
the outset, or there must be means of re- 
plenishing it while the work is in prog- 
ress. When the enterprise is completed, 
it represents the consumption of al! the 
store that has been provided to arrive at 
the end. When the work is finished it 
may be used as a means of assisting in the 
reproduction of the store used up in mak- 
ing it, and the enterprise will be a success 
if all that has gone out comes back with 
something more ; but, before this use be- 
gins, a store, more or less considerable, 
must have been expended, and must have 
been saved. Consider what goes to the 
making of a big ship, and still more of a 
big railway. Neither could be begun un- 
less savings had been effected beforehand. 
Each can be catied on only so far as sav- 
ings have been forthcoming to sustain it. 
It is no answer to this argument, as some 
seem to have thought, that the work ac- 
complished at any time is an equivalent to 
the stores that have been consumed in ac- 
complishing it. This may be true, and 
in well conceived enterprises will be true ; 
but it does not affect the truth we have 
been insisting upon, that, without the pre- 
existence of the stores thrift has provided, 
the work could not have been done. Ob- 
serve, I have said nothing of the sources 
whence these necessary savings are ob- 
tained. A body of workmen may agree 
together to undertake a certain work, each 
having stored enougb to sustain himself to 
the end of it, or some of the workmen— 
the whole body still undertaking the wok 
fur themselves—may borrow from friends 
enough to enable them to do their quota ; 
or, again, another body having accumu- 
lated the necessary store, may go to the 
workmen and employ the latter by agree- 
ment to do the work, paying them out of 
their accumulated stores to carry it 
through. All these are separate forms of 
industrial enterprise found existing, with 
or without modifications ; but they are all 
consistent with—they do, indeed, all re- 
quiie—a provision of savings sufficient to 
carry the work through, if the work is to 
be accomplished. In the technical lan- 
guage of the schools, labor is limited by 
capital ; but I have not said laborers are 
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limited by capitalists, for that is appar- 
ently taken as a suggestion of servitude, 
and causes a degree of irritation very un- 
friendly to clear thinking. 

Yet a brace of shady truths, and I have 
done. 

Hitherto it may be confessed I have 
been exalting saving, but now I am going 
to do something that may rather seem as 
a glorification of destruction. There is 
that scattereth and yet increaseth, is a say- 
ing of old time, and the seed that is saved 
is only saved to be scattered, but thereout 
cometh in due time the increase. We 
save in the form of usable things, and as 
they are usable so must they be used, or 
the very purpose and benefit of saving is 
lost. But I want to go somewhat further 
than this—which indeed, though true, is 
scarcely shady. What I want you to con- 
sider is this, that, quite apart from the 
consumption in use of the things we have 
saved, our greatest progress is marked by 
the bringing to nought of the treasures, 
material and immaterial, whether of use- 
ful things or trained faculties, we have 
been at pains to acquire and maintain. 
The implements of one generation are 
neglected by the next. The arts and 
methods of work of our fathers are super- 
seded by the processes of to-day. Hand- 
looms may have been a great invention, 
and may be costly, but the time comes 
when they are superseded, and find their 
way prematurely to the scrap-heap. A 
silent revolution is continually going on ; 
the better our progress the speedier the 
change, and the more rapid the abandon- 
ment of costly and precious machinery. 
Happily things-get worn out, but worn 
out or not they must be thrown aside or 
degraded to use in some obscure corner 
where with endless pains an effort is made 
to keep up by redoubled personal care and 
labor a failing struggle with the quicker 
and better work made possible by the use 
of newer implements. Every step we ad- 
vance puts out of use and turns to no ac- 
count something that had been anxiously 
and laboriously got together. Progress 
tramples on things, and the spectacle ex- 
cites very little pity, though the owner of 
the possession thus left behind does not 
always share the joy of the movement. 
Fancy the numberless little mills that used 
to adorn our valleys, beloved by poets and 
painters, nearly all gone, leaving pictur- 
esque decaying ruins behind them, as much 
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out of date as Russell’s wagons or the 
little coasting schooners that brought our 
tradesman’s goods from the London mart 
to our seaports half a century ago at the 
rate of a voyage every other month or even 
longer. But the other half of this truth 
is not so easily accepted. We can regard 
with comparative equanimity the superses- 
sion of things, but it is not so easy for 
workmen to rejoice in the supersession of 
faculties. That the craft we have learned 
should go out of date, that the dexterity 
on which we have prided ourselves should 
be rivalled and more than rivalled by a 
wretched combination of steel and iron 
with a splutter of steam behind it isa 
difficult thing to stomach, The change 
lessens the toil of life ; it enables things 
to be got with less labor ; it multiplics 
them for the use of all; but, when we 
have summed up these things in the maxim 
that the more we make work unnecessary 
the greater is our industrial progress, we 
are expressing a truth so shady that I am 
not surprised so many should find their 
gorge rise at it with disgust. Make work 
unnecessary ! says the natural man, espe- 
cially if he be a workman, what I want is 
to make work more necessary. I hasten 
to couple my last proposition with another 
with which indeed it is in the experience 
of life indissolubly associated. The more 
we make work unnecessary the greater 
our progress ; yes, but the more we make 
work unnecessary the greater the demand 
for work that springs into existence. 
There is no limit to our desires, Supply 
one more easily than hitherto, and another 
arises seeking gratification ; and the fact 
that the first has been so easily supplied 
gives us the means of gratifying the sec- 
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ond, If labor is dispensed with, what 
went to remunerate that labor in the past 
is left free to remunerate the same quantity 
of human toil devoted to some service 
that has been waiting to be developed— 
nay, every real discovery involves mote 
than this, for inasmuch as it lessens the 
toil necessary to supply some want of the 
social world, it shows that with the same 
toil as before a larger world can be sup- 
plied. And there is a middle course we 
may adopt. We need not increase the 
world to the utmost at the cost of falling 
back to the same measure of toil as before. 
We may rest at an intermediate stage, and 
have at the same time a reduction of the 
individual’s toil, and a multiplication of 
the ranks, and an enlargement of the num. 
bers of the toilers. I need not point out 
what trades have been developed, what 
wants have craved and received gratifica- 
tion within this generation through the 
surplus of means which the cheapening of 
the supply of former wants has made pos- 
sible. Happy those who are on the alert 
for new openings, whose brains are quick, 
whose hands are cunning, whose minds 
are ready! They can contemplate our 
shady truths without embarrassment, nay, 
even find them radiant. They catch oc- 
casion as it arises, and new opportunities 
call on them not in vain. The great 
world-machine moves, and in its remorse- 
less sweep flings aside things and persons 
alike that are found wanting ; but az oc- 
cupations go occupations come. It is for 
man to be master of his fate, and to put 
before himself as the great art of life the 
training of his faculties for any hazard. — 
Contemporary Review, 





HOW GENERAL GORDON WAS REALLY LOST. 


BY SURGEON T. H. 


Tue attention of the English-speaking 
world has recently been again called to 
the failure of the expedition sent out by 
the government of this country for the 
purpose of rescuing General Gordon from 
the perilous position in which he bad vol- 
untarily placed himself while endeavoring 
to maintain a stronghold of civilization on 
the remote banks of the Nile. As in 
other discussions relating to questions af- 


PARKE, LATE OF THE STANLEY EXPEDITION, 


fecting large areas of public interest and 
public sentiment, most of the disputants 
have taken widely contradictory views of 
the management of the expedition, and 
the precise cause of its lamentable failure 
to effect the main object for which it was 
called into existence. Accordingly, it has 
occurred to me that the recollection of a 
non-combatant officer, who was present 
during the principal events of the cam- 
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paign, and who is not personally intersted 
in either politics or journalism, might 
throw a little further (uncolored) light on 
its painfully disastrous termination. This 
appears to be all the more desirable for 
the undoubted fact that the most impor- 
tant feature of the final catastrophe has 
been completely omitted or overlooked in 
the course of the recent discussion which 
has arisen on the subject. 

The origin of the expedition requires 
but little notice in this connection. Gen- 
eral Gordon had volunteered his services 
to the English Government in the best in- 
terests of civilization and social progress, 
Hiwving obtained discretionary powers he 
entrenched himself in a remote and peril- 
ous position, with the resolution—heroic- 
ally made and heroically maintained—of 
devotedly defending it to the last, and of 
freely risking his life in the endeavor to 
still the surging waves of barbarism and 
rapine which then threatened with fearful 
force to overwhelm the wide region cn 
either bank of the distant Nile. After 
many warnings had been received of the 
accumulating dangers which were daily 
concentrating themselves upon Khartoum, 
the English Government at length decided 
upon taking active measures for the rescue 
of their countryman. The best advice 
was sought as to the difficulties to be en- 
countered and the best means of overcom- 
ing them. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of forwarding the requisite 
reinforcements by land or by water were 
thoroughly investigated. The most elabo- 
rate attention was paid to the choice of 
the mest eligible officers and men. The 
result is too familiar to the public to re- 
quire any detailed account to be furnished 
at this date. A relief force was ‘told off 
to proceed up the Nile and overcome the 
mechanical difficulties of the cataracts as 
best it could. An anxiliary land expedi- 
tion was also organized. Both were liber- 
ally equipped with the necessary supplies 
and sinews of war. No expense was 
spared by the representatives of the Brit- 
ish nation in preparing the material re- 
quired for the relief of a valued servant 
who had so bravely held his post during a 
period of such trying responsibilities and 
hourly danger of sudden and violent death. 
I left Cairo for the front on the 10th of 
October, 1884. With other members of 
the expedition I was conveyed to Wady 
Halfa in steamers supplied to the Govern- 


ment by the contract made with Messrs, 
Cook and Son. I arrived at this station 
on the 3rd of November. The expedition 
boats, built in England, and brought to 
this destination at enormous expense, took 
us from Wady Halfa to Korti, which I 
reached on the 3lst of December. There 
I was immediately attached for duty to 
No. 1 Field Hospital, in connection with 
which I peiformed the necessary profes- 
sional duties till the 7th of January, 1885, 
when I started with the convoy for Gadkul 
under Colonel Stanley-Clarke. Four days 
were spent in the transit. The principal 
feature of the march was the scarcity of 
water. The supply with which we had 
furnished ourselves when leaving Korti 
was conveyed in leather bags (mussuck), 
and, as these were not always waterproof, 
the quantity—far below what was requisite 
for drinking and cooking, to say nothing 
of washing—was seriously diminished by 
the physical processes of leakage and 
evaporation during the four days of our 
desert march. It was known that deep 
wells existed along the route, and a Royal 
Engineers’ pump had been provided to 
draw water for the use of man and beast ; 
but this engine, unfortunately, got out of 
order, and proved to be unable to exercise 
its functions, and we all suffered sadly in 
consequence. The members of the read- 
ing public who have taken an interest in 
the African campaigns of recent years are 
now well aware how little foundation there 
is for the mythological descriptions of the 
camel’s powers of endurance, which had 
for centuries been furnished to non travel- 
ling Europeans by poets and other similarly 
well informed authorities on this interest- 
ing subject. 

On the 13th of January I left Gadkul 
in medical charge of the Naval Brigade, 
under command of Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, and had the first sight of the enemy 
on the 16th. The engagement at Abu 
Klea gave me ample employment in at- 
tending to the wounded on the 17th and 
18th. The battle of Gubat (or Abou Kru) 
on the 19th was still more trying. The 
mortal wound received by Sir H. Stewart 
had, of course, the effect of throwing 
everything into confusion, although the 
news of this disastrous event was kept as 
quiet as possible. The force was posted 
on an eminence for over ten hours, during 
the whole of which time we were thor- 
oughly within range and fully exposed to 
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the enemy’s fire. The effects of the en- 
emy’s missiles gave me more than suffi- 
cient work to do all the time, but T was 
fortunate enough to preserve a whole skin 
through it all. 

The most destructive calamity which 
occurred in connection with these engage- 
ments was certainly the jamming of the 
Gardner gun, which occurred at the criti- 
cal moment of the Arabs’ attack on our 
square at Abu Klea. This horrible acci- 
dent occurred exactly at the moment when 
the services of the machine gun were 
most required—just as the Arabs were 
rushing on the dismounted square in a 
furious attack, goaded on as they were by 
the extreme fanatical enthusiasm of their 
néw faith, and to it I entirely attribute 
the fact that of the four officers of the 
Naval Brigade, two were killed in the 
charge of the infuriated disciples of the 
Mahdi, and two others were severely 
wounded, 

Fortunate indeed was it for us on the 
night of the 16th, when we occupied the 
valley of Abu Klea, that the followers of 
the Mahdi displayed the peculiarity which, 
so far as I have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, appears to prevail among tie hos- 
tile tribes of Africa--d.e., a pronounced 
disinclination for active nocturnal warfare. 
Situated as we were in this valley, well 
hedged in by surrounding hills, all of 
which were occupied by the enemy, 
whence all our movements could be com- 
pletely controlled, and well within whose 
range every member of our force was 
placed, a well-organized attack on our 
position that night would, to an absolute 
certainty, have meant complete annihila- 
tion. There was no outlet for escape 
which could not have been easily shut off, 
and in the darkness and confusion of such 
an attack many of our men would have 
been killed by the bullets of their com- 
rades, as identification would have been 
impossible, while the reckless enthusiasm 
of the Mahdi’s troops would have been 
entirely in their favor if they had utilized 
such an opportunity. 

From time to time the enemy was heard 
wandering about close to the zeriba, and 
the order was then always given, ‘‘ Stand 
to arms ;’’ but no attack followed, and 
the foe thus lost his best opportunity. 
I managed to get some sleep, preparatory 
to which I had succeeded in ensconcing 
myself alongside my camel, whose knees 
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were secutely lashed. After the animal 
lay down my head was protected by plac- 
ing it in the receding angle between the 
abdomen and hind leg. Yet I found, to 
my disagreeable surprise, on awaking, that 
my living shield had moved off during my 
(evidently) sound sleep, kaving my per- 
sou well exposed in the open, I consid. 
ered myself favored by the protecting 
hand of Providence ; for, although no or- 
ganized attack had been made upon us, 
the enemy’s bullets had, from time to 
time during the night, popped into all 
parts of our zeriba. During the whole of 
this night Lord Charles Beresford never 
slept ; he was on the alert all the time, 
muffled in his opera-cloak-like cape, and 
moving about wherever a fresh disturb- 
ance seemed to indicate increasing danger. 
No wonder that the exertions of these 
nights and days resulted in a severe illness 
immediately following the worry and ex- 
posure of this march and its two exciting 
engagements, 

On the day after the battle of Abu 
Klea (the 18th of January) all the wounded 
and other impedimenta were brought up 
to the hospital, which had been hastily 
pitched on our line of march, close to the 
wells, for the purpose of securing for these 
helpless victims an easily accessible supply 
of water, 

The night of the 18th, occupied as it 
was by a forced march toward the Nile, 
was one of the most trying of the whole 
expedition. Strict silence was enjoined ; 
no light was allowed to be seen ; all orders 
were communicated and passed on in 
whispers. Our poor camels, worn out, 
starved, and loaded as they were, lagged 
behind and dropped out in all directions, 
and could not be made to keep up without 
the incessant application of violent meas- 
ures. The rear transpoit had to he hur- 
ried up almost continuously, and the in- 
evitable result was that the whole expedi- 
tion became terribly entangled, and was 
by and by thrown into a state of almost 
inextricable confusion. The state of 
things which ensued elicited from Sir Her- 
bert Stewart an expression of extreme as- 
tonishment that the men of the ‘‘ Bearer 
Company,’’ who were entrusted with the 
conveyance and protection of the wound- 
ed, were not supplied with carbines or 
other light arms—such as the Winchester 
rifle—with which they could protect them- 
selves and those entrusted to their care, as 
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they were the only members of the expe- 
dition who were in this way left to the 
mercy of fate, and were unsupplied with 
the means of fighting for themselves or 
their helpless charges, so that they could 
have been at any moment cut to pieces by 
the merciless followers of the Mahdi, if 
the latter bad fallen upon them at any 
stage of our march. Even apart from the 
consideration of their being unable to do 
anything to defend themselves against the 
enemy, their assistance was very much 
needed in the interests of the remainder 
of the expedition, on account of the fact 
that in the presence of a fanatical enemy 
our numbets had already been greatly re- 
duced by death and disabling wounds, so 
that every iman able to handle a rifle 
would have been a valuable acquisition in 
forcing our way on to the Nile. It did 
seem, indeed, a strange miscalculation that 
the authorities should have seemed to re- 
gard the Geneva Cross as a sufficient pro- 
tection for each member of the Medical 
Staff Corps, or to think that its presence 
would have been recognized by the enthu- 
siastic disciples of Mohammed Achmed. 

The fatal wound of Sir Hebert Stewart 
was a terrible blow to the members of the 
expedition. Sir Ciatles Wilson, b. ing 
next in order of seniority, now succecded 
to the command of our sadly diminished 
force, and we pushed on for the bank of 
the Nile. The ‘‘ father of waters’’ was 
but four miles off, and it was rcached on 
that same evening. I remained at the 
zeriba with the wounded during the night 
of the 19th, and moved down to the river 
with them the next day. Food, water, 
restoratives, and stimulants were all rather 
scarce ; new supplies could net be pro- 
cured in any way ; the climate, with its 
sharp alternations of diurnal and nocturnal 
temperatures, was excessively trying, and 
altogether the experience was not one 
likely to be forgotten by any of those con- 
cerned. 

On the 21st Sir Charles Wilson directed 
an attack on Metammeh. A square was 
formed and moved about, feeling its way 
in different directions, till the exciting 
news was brought in that Gordon’s steam- 
ers were in sight, which was soon followed 
by the appearance of the contingent of 
Gordon’s men who had safely descended 
from Khaitoum. In company with this 
reinforcement the square moved on toward 
the west end of Metammeh. The advance 





was very cautious, and the men several 
times received the order to ‘‘ lie down’’ 
—when the enemy’s fire became markedly 
effective. After a good part of the day 
had been spent in these manceuvres, and 
no apparent impression was made on Me- 
tammeh, after a considerable loss of officers 
and men, the force wa’ retired to the po- 
sition already occupied by the wounded 
and the reserved portion of the force. 
There were some small mud huts here, and 
these were immediately fortified, as it was 
feared that the unsuccessful attack on 
Metammeh might have the effect of en- 
couraging the enemy to act on the offen- 
sive at any moment. I did not go out, 
as I was assisting Surgeon-Major Briggs 
all the time in a Jong series of major oper- 
ations, and there were more of them than 
we could well get through. Lord Charles 
Beresford was there himself, an invalid, 
and occupied a hut with three other offi- 
cers. One of the latter had had his leg 
shattered, and we were obliged to ampu- 
tate it near the hip. Lord Charles had 
an opportunity of witnessing all the de- 
tails of the operation, which was per- 
formed by Briggs, while I gave the chloro- 
form. He was greatly interested by the 
fact that no blood was lost, as we had ap- 
plied Esmarch’s bandage carefully. I 
may here add, and it makes a pleasing 
recollection to be able to do so, that the 
result in this particular case was gratifying 
to the last degree, and that since my re- 
turn to England I have often seen the 
former owner of the amputated limb en- 
joying pedestrian exercise in London thor- 
oughfares, with the aid of a cork leg, and 
in such a way that a casual observer might 
well fail to notice the existence of so 
serious a loss. 

The arrival in safety, after their hazard- 
ous voyage down river from Khartoum, 
of General Gordon’s four steamers (the 
‘¢ Bordein,’’ ‘* Safieh,’’ ‘*‘ Tewfikia,’’ and 
‘¢ Telahawiyeh’’), and the excellent fight- 
ing condition in which the men proved to 
be, was, of course, an inspiring event at 
the time of its occurrence. It was the 
next best thing to having reached the be- 
Jeaguered general himself, and raised high 
our hopes of being still able to effect the 
main object of the expedition. Perhaps 
the illusive hopes thus raised had a share 
in the effect of prolonging the stay at 
Metammeh. The next and following days 
were, at all events, spent in reconnoitiing, 
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collecting fuel for the steamers, etc., etc. ; 
and the ‘‘ relief’’ did not proceed toward 
Khartoum till the 24th of January. Sir 
Charles Wilson sailed in the ‘* Bordein ;’’ 
she was accompanied by the ‘* Telaha- 
wiyeh,’’ which took in tow a nugger laden 
with dhura, and some Soudanese soldiers. 

I did not accompany this expedition to 
Khartoum, as my duties lay at El Gubat. 
The heroism of Gordon’s own soldiers was 
well attested by the fact that I had the 
opportunity of treating many of them here 
who had been carrying bullets, pieces of 
iron, etc., in their flesh for months ; and 
no better testimony to their loyalty to 
their chief could, I think, have been fur- 
nished than the fact that they continued 
ready and willing to fight bravely and 
unflinchingly for him throughout, although 
they might have gone over at anv moment 
to the forces of the Mahdi, who would 
have received them with open arms. 

On the night of the 31st of January I 
occupied a straw hut with Mr. Melton 
Prior close to the river-side. The whole 
camp was quiet and still in the small hours 
of the morning of Febiuary 1, when my 
attention was attracted by the movement 
of a boat approaching our bank, and im- 
mediately after Lieutenant Stuart Wortley* 
stepped on shore, bearing the sad news 
that Khartoum had fallen, that its brave 
defender had almest certainly perished by 
a violent death, and that of course cur ex- 
pedition had failed to accomplish its ob- 
ject. That calm, still morning on the 
banks of the Nile was one of sadness and 
disappvintment. Officers and men, the 
healthy and the sick, the whole and the 
maimed, every one was affected by the 
depressing tidings that the object of all 
our exertions had eluded our grasp, and 
that, when actually within attainable dis- 
tance, the glory which would have resulted 
from the rescue of one of the most re- 
markable men of the ege, and the happy 
consciousness that we had successfully per- 
formed a noble duty, had been irretriev- 
ably lost to us, No details of Gordon’s 
fate had been procured, but there was no 
teasonable doubt that the worst had hap- 
pened, 

The story of our retirement and return 
journey need not be entered upon here. 
It has nothing to do with the failure of 
the Gordon Relief Expedition. The broad 





* Now Major. 
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facts to be considered now are that this 
expedition was organized by the leaders 
of the British Government at a vast ex- 
penditure of British money, and entailed 
considerable Joss of life and much haid- 
ship and privation even to those who wete 
fortunate enough to survive its trials. 

A hideous outcry has been raised, 
chiefly by those interested in party peli- 
tics, against the then leaders of the State 
for having so long neglected sending out 
a sufficient force to effect the rescue of 
one of England’s most devoted subjects. 
An outcry, on a smaller scale, was raised, 
and has been recently resuscitated, against 
the leader of England’s aimy for having 
mismanaged the details of the trust re- 
posed in him, and having wasted so much 
time in the preliminary preparations. All 
these criticisms may have appeared very 
important in the eyes of the judges by 
whom they were advanced, but when it 
comes to the central question of the relief 
of Gereral Gordon, for which the whole 
expedition was called into existence, the 
naked fact remains that we bad reached 
Metammeh quite in time to effect its ob- 
ject. 

Our entire force ariived at this station 
on the morning of the 21st of January, 
1885 (the greater portion baving reached 
here on the evening of the 19th), and 
four steamers sent down by General Gor- 
don himself, and manned by apparently 
devoted troops, arrived at about 10 a.m. 
on the same day. Sir Charles Wilson left 
Metammeh for Khartoum (under 100 
miles) about 8 a.m, on the morning of the 
24th. If even one steamer had returned 
to Khartoum on the 21st with a contir- 
gent vf British sailors or soldiers the suc- 
cess of the object of the (rordon Relief 
Expedition would, to a certainty, have 
been attained. The troops who had de- 
scended had bravely run the gauntlet. 
Sufficient fuel for one steamer could have 
been procured in a short time, and the 
naval brigade could have effectively as- 
sisted in the difficulties of the ascent of 
the river, and could have well been relied 
on as a sufficient force to relieve the be- 
leaguered city. 

As the ill-fated hero had himself again 
and again pointed out, all that was re- 
quired was to let the enemy see by the 
presence of even a few British soldiers 
that the long-promised relief was not ali a 
delusion. As it was, Khartoum fell cn 
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the 26th ; the steamers reached it on the 
28th, even after an ominously slow ascent. 
If a steamer had left on the afternoon of 
the 21st, as she certainly could easily have 
done, she would, at the same slow rate of 
progress, have relieved Gordon on the 
25th, and the fall of Khartoum would not 
have gone down to posterity as one of the 
blots of British history. 

The singular power of imagination which 
made Mr, Gladstone answerable for every 
detail of failure in this ill fated expedition 
was a somewhat ghastly source of amuse- 
ment to all non-political persons who took 
an active part in its movements. The 
heads of the British Government consid- 
ered and debated for a long time, it is 
true, before deciding on sending out the 
expedition ; but the truth is none the less 
certain that the early stages of its advance 
were far from being ‘‘ too late.’’ Even 
after all the subsequent delays and dis- 
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appointments, the majority of which I do 
not understand, and, accordingly, could 
never attempt to explain, the indisputable 
fact remains that our force arrived at Me- 
tammeh, and was actually met there—as if 
by intervention of Providence—by Gor- 
don’s steamers, within such a very short 
distance of the beleaguered city, five 
whole days before the latter yielded to the 
enemy. 

Having regard to the exertion made and 
the danger incurred by our leaders in the 
enterprise, it would be harsh indeed to 
assert that each did not act in what he 
considered the best interests of the expe- 
dition, according to the lights afforded by 
his best private judgment, but that a de- 
plorable error of judgment was the imme- 
diate cause of the fall of Khartoum and 
the melancholy fate of its heroic defender 
no unprejudiced witness can attempt to 
deny.—Vineteenth Century. 
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‘* Write me as one who loves his fel- 
low-men’’ are the words upon the stone 
under which lie the remains of Leigh 
Hunt. They were written by himself, 
and when the monument was erected to 
his memory in 1869, at Kensal Green, 
they were chosen by those who had known 
and loved him as the most appropriate to 
be inscribed over his grave. 

If it is true that ** love begets Jove’’ it 
was presumably the poet’s gentle, kindly 
nature that inspired men of all sorts and 
conditions with a friendly feeling toward 
him. With his personality has passed 
away, save in the minds of a very small 
remnant, the memory of its power. That 
that power was remarkable is undonbted. 
Letters are now lying before the present 
writer addressed to him from Shelley, 
Keats, Browning, Carlyle, Charles Lamb, 
Thackeray, Dickens, and many others, 
containing such warm expressions of affec- 
tion and esteem that one can hardly avoid 
regarding with a feeling akin to envy the 
favored individual into whose lap such 
treasures were poured, 

A curious mixture of qualities appears 
to have existed in his nature. To a sim- 
ple, childlike faith in human nature, and 
a strong enduring love of humanity witb- 
out respect to creed, politics, or opinions, 
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was united a hearty and healthy detesta- 
tion of many of its common weaknesses. 
He possessed a singular facility for adapt- 
ing himself to the tone of mind of the 
companion of the moment, throwing him- 
self with equal ease into the gayety or 
gravity of his friend’s mood, but a!ways 
detecting and disapproving on the instant 
the slightest expression of anything that 
savored of want of charity or kindly feel- 
ing toward others, 

His stern unyielding aversion to pre- 
tence or sham resulted for him, as the 
world knows, in two years’ imprisonment 
and the payment of a fine of 500/., an 
episode to which he refers afterward in 
simple words: ‘‘ Much as it injured me, 
I cannot wish I had evaded it, for I be- 
lieve that it has done good.” 

' The circumstances, which may not be 
fresh in the minds of all readers, may be 
briefly alluded to here. In two of the 
leading papers of the day had appeared 
some articles loaded with the most ful- 
some and extravagant eulogies on the 
Prince Regent, which awakened in Hunt 
a glow of honest indignation, and induced 
him to express in plain language his con- 
tempt for such toadyism in the pages of 
the Hzxaminer, a newspaper which he 
started and edited jointly with his brother. 
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The follies and vices of the Regent were 
at that time a matter of common talk, but 
to make fearless and open allusion to them 
in a public journal was audacious. His 
own defence for what he wrote is con- 
tained in the following words : ‘‘ Flattery 
in any shape is unworthy a man and a 
gentleman ; but political flattery is almost 
a request to be made slaves. If we would 
have the great to be what they ought, we 
must find some means or other to speak 
of them as they are.’’ 

An extract from the offending article is 
here given, which, in its turn, supplies us 
with a very fair idea of the nature of the 
sentiments so feailessly attacked by Leigh 
Hunt. 

‘‘ What person,’’ wrote the critic, 
‘* unacquainted with the true state of the 
case, would imagine, on reading these as- 
tounding eulogies, that this ‘ Glory of the 
People’ was the subject of millions of 
shrugs and reproaches !—that this ‘ Pro- 
tector of the Arts’ had named a wretched 
foreigner his historical painter, in dispar- 
agement or in ignorance of the merits of 
his own countrymen !—that this ‘ Maecenas 
of the Age’ patronized not a single de- 
serving writer !—that this ‘ Breather of 
Eloquence’ could not say a few decent 
extempore words, if we are to judge, at 
least, by what he said to bis regiment on 
its embarkation for Portugal !—that this 
‘Conqueror of Hearts’ was the disap- 
pointer of hopes !—that this ‘ Exciter of 
Desire’ (bravo! Messieurs of the Post /) 
this ‘ Adonis in loveliness,’ was a corpulent 
man of fifty !—in short, this delightful, 
blissful, wise, pleasurable, honorable, vir- 
tuous, true and immortal prince, was a 
violator of his word, a libertine over head 
and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domes- 
tic ties, the companion of gamblers and 
demireps, a man who has just closed half a 
century without one single claim on the 
gratitude of his country, or the respect of 
posterity |” 

The times have indeed changed since 
flattery of so gross and outrageous a na- 
ture as drew forth this reproof could with 
impunity be poured forth as incense to 
the great, and be suffered to pass unno- 
ticed and unchallenged by a multitude 
whose ears were, unfortunately, too well 
attuned to such revolting displays of 
sycophancy. 

Leigh Hunt’s manly and spirited attack 
‘* did good’’ in more senses than one, 
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_whom I have not yet seen. 
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Ile was undoubtedly the pioneer of a bet- 
ter and more wholesome state of things. 
Men known to him by name only, as well 
as tried and true friends, rallied round 
him, spoke up boldly in his defence, and 
not in his defence only, but in hearty ad- 
misation of his fearless outspokenness. 
And here appears the bright side of his 
plison experiences: they resulted in the 
formation of many valued and lifelong 
intimacies between himself and those who 
were enabled to throw aside convention 
and range themselves on his side. 

But there was also to be endured the 
heaviness of a first separation from his 
wife and little children, and Leigh Hunt 
was the man of all others to feel this 
keenly and bitterly. This little letter to 
his boy, which I find in my collection, 
shows us, I think, another side of his char- 
acter when compared with the stinging 
Examiner diatribe which brought so much 
trouble on his head. 


** Surrey Jail : May 17, 1813. 


** My DEAR, GooD LITTLE THORNTON, — 
I am yuite glad to hear of your getting so 
much better. Try not to cry when you 
go into the warm bath ; fer it would not 
be a * horrid warm bath’ if you knew all 
the good it did you—it would be a nice, 
comfortable warm bath. Your dear papa 
likes a warm bath very much. I am much 
obliged to you for the marbles ; mamma 
will give you a kiss from me for them, 
and you must give a kiss to mamma for 
papa. Your little sunflower grows very 
nicely, and has got six leaves, four of 
them large ones. —Your affectionate papa, 

‘** Leien Hunt.” 


Another to his wife breathes the same 
spirit of fond affection : 


‘* Surrey Jail: May 1813. 


‘* My pearest Love,—You may well 
imagine how your letter of yesterday re- 
lieved me, and what additional pleasure 
I received from the one of to-day. Your 
sorrow at having sent the former one de- 
lights while it pains me ; but I knew you 
would feel as you do, and long to fold 
you in my arms to comfort you in return. 
[am glad Thornton bears his "bathing so 
well, Iam afraid that I did indeed omit 
to ask about his riding, but by the next 
post I hope to be able to send you the re- 
sult of another application to Dr. Gooch, 
Pray take 
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care of yourself, for if I only fancy you 
are getting these fits of illness upon you, 
with your head tumbling about the hard 
back of the chair and my arm not near to 
support it, I shall long to dash myself 
through the walls of my prison, though 
pretty well used to them by this time. 

‘*T am rather better myself this after- 
noon, though I have a good deal of fever 
hanging about me, with a strange full sen- 
sation in my head that seems as if it arose 
from deafness, though I hear as well as 
ever ; it is, I believe, the remains of rheu- 
matism, and I should not care a pin for 
all the bodily pain I feel if my spirits were 
not affected at the same time. But still, 
I am more capable of being amused than 
I was formerly ; a little continuation of 
fine weather brings me about surprisingly, 
and by the time these strange vicissitudes 
of sky have gone past, and you and the 
summer come back again, I hope to be 
myself once more. 

‘* Kiss my dear boys for me, and thank 
Thornton for his marbles. But you made 
me another present of the value of which 
you were not aware. I have been sleep- 
ing with a piece of flannel about my neck 
for some nights, after having my throat 
rubbed with hartshorn oil and Jaudanum, 
and last night I substituted the wadding, 
which was smoother and more comfort- 
able. I need not say with what additional 
comfort I laid my cheek upon it, coming 
from you.” 


But the loss of liberty and freedom be- 
gan to tll upon his health. He had every 
opportunity for writing, and doubtless 
gave himself up too exclusively to his one 
resource, which was also to be pursued 
with all the more earnestness on account 
of the necessity for providing for those 
dear—thongh, alas! not near—to him. 
The constant strain of brain work, with- 
out the recreation and exercise necessary 
to fortify his frame to support it, could 
not fail to shake his rather fragile consti- 
tution. The following extract from a 
diary kept by him at this period is worth 
quoting : 

‘* Poetry,’’ he writes, ‘‘ is trying work 
if your heart and spirits are in it, particu- 
larly with a weak body. The concentra- 
tion of your faculties, and the necessity 
and ambition you feel to extract all the 
essential heat of your thoughts, seem to 
make up that powerful and exhausting ef- 
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fect called inspiration. The ability to sus. 
tain this, as well as all other exercises of 
the spirit, will evidently depend in some 
measure upon the state of your frame ; so 
that Dryden does not appear to have been 
altogether so fantastical in dieting himself 
for a task of verse; nor Milton, and 
others, in thinking their faculties stronger 
at. particular periods ; though the former, 
perhaps, might have rendered his caution 
unnecessary by undeviating temperance, 
and the latter have referred to the sun- 
shine of summer, or the indoor snugness 
of frosty weather, what they chose to at- 
tribute to a loftier influence.”’ 

But while suffering keenly from the re- 
strictions to which his genial nature ren- 
dered him peculiarly susceptible, his cour- 
age and the faith in his convictions appear 
to have remained unshaken. He was put 
to the test. An intimation was conveyed 
to him, and also to his brother John, who 
was undergoing imprisonment elsewhere, 
that if they were willing to abstain in fu- 
ture from any comments on the sayings 
and doings of His Royal Highness, the 
Government would take measures to spare 
them both the fine and the imprisonment. 
These overtures were promptly declined. 
Without mutual consultation the brothers 
emphatically refused to give any promises 
on the subject whatsoever. 

So strong was the public feeling excited 
by the severe measures taken against John 
and Leigh Hunt that it became almost im- 
possible to disregard its voice. Steps 
were taken for the relaxation of many of 
the priscn regulations hitherto relentlessly 
enforced ; and finally, as the result of a 
letter written by Leigh Hunt to the gov- 
ernor of the prison, and which was prob- 
ably perused (as it was intended it should 
be) by other eyes than his, a very decided 
improvement for the better in their con- 
dition set in. The author’s wife and chil- 
dren were allowed to live with him, in 
consideration of the delicate state of his 
health and the palpitations of the heart to 
which he was occasionally subject ; and 
his urgent request that his friends, hitherto 
rigorously excluded, should be permitted 
to bave access to him during the daytime 
was at length acceded to. 

An era of brighter days now began. 
An extra room or two was to be had (for 
payment) in the prison, and the small 
preparations for the reception of his dear 
ones are from time to time referred to in 
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the family letters. A gay wall-paper was 
provided (of roses climbing over a trellis ! 
—one can imagine some of our latter-day 
eesthetes fainting with horror at that which 
afforded so much pleasure) ; some book- 
shelves were put up and filled with familiar 
guests; and when loving hands busied 
themselves with putting finishing touches 
to the whole, the gloomy quarters seemed 
exchanged for something like a substitute 
for the home for which the prisoner had 
been pining. There was a tiny yard, too, 
outside this room, which was also consid- 
ered his—‘‘a vegetable and flower gar- 
den,’’ he calls it, in compliment to a fine 
scarlet.runner he had planted, which did 
its best to enliven the little domain by 
flinging its bright red blossoms over the 
wall of lattice-work that divided it from 
the neighboring yard. ‘‘ Here,’’ he says, 
‘*] shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and 
affect to think myself hundreds of miles 
away.”’ 

Leigh Hunt’s eldest daughter was born 
in prison, ‘* Never shall 1 forget my 
sensations when she came into the world 

. athousand recollections rise within 
me such as I cannot trust myself to dwell 
upon,’’ are the words in which he after- 
wards alludes to her advent. Some have 
talked of the ‘* improvidence’’ of Leigh 
Hunt, and he himself pathetically laments 
his incapacity for computation in money- 
matters. ‘1 had not ‘then learned to 
think about money,’’ he remarks regret- 
fully, in recording the trifling cost of the 
decoration of his prison home. Poor 
poet! did he in tiuth ever master that 
dreary lesson, so hard for the man who 
lives in a world of dreams and fancies to 
acquire ? 

Carlyle, some of whose letters to Hunt 
I have, and shall presently quote, refers 
ill-naturedly to his weakness on this score, 
to their mutual friends. One is struck 
by the meanness of his insinuations against 
the friend whom face to face he delighted 
to honor ; they compare oddly with the 
many expressions of regard to be found 
in his letters. It is a pity, and perhaps 
somewhat unfair, that the finer traits in 
the character of great men should serve to 
bring out in stronger relief their petti- 
nesses, 

I have heard it asserted, too, by those 
who delight in such ‘‘ discoveries,’’ that 
Charles Dickens’s creation of Harold 
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Skimpole owed its origin to his intimacy 
with Leigh Hunt. 

Among my letters are many from Dick- 
ens to Hunt. I transcribe a specimen 
which indicates an appreciation of the 
poet hardly compatible with this theory. 
Let the reader judge for himself ; 


‘*48 Doughty Street : Friday evening. 


** My pear Sir,—Here is the unhappy 
parcel which, after being safely booked 
and entered in my own mind as gone, has 
been lying on my table in the dust of 14 
days. It contains the first four numbers 
of my new work, a portion of Oliver 
Twist (which you will find in two Mis- 
cellany volumes) and an American edition 
of Pickwick, which is cmious from the 
singular vileness of the illustrations, 

‘** Do me the favor to read Oliver and 
Nickleby first: of the latter work I have 
directed the publishers to send you all fu- 
ture numbers regularly ; and of the for- 
mer, I will send you more anon, if it inter- 
est you—an old stager—sufficiently. 

‘* You are an old stager in works, but a 
young one in faith—faith in all beautiful 
and excellent things. If you can only 
find it in that green heart of yours to tell 
me one of these days, that you have met, 
in wading through the accompanying 
trifles, with anything that felt like a vibra- 
tion of the old chord you have touched so 
often and sounded so well, you will con- 
fer the truest gratification on your faithful 
friend, Cuares Dickens. 


“ Leigh Hunt, Esq., etc., etc.” 


To my mind the pretty and courteous 
language of the great novelist speaks for 
itself, Who would willingly believe that 
the writer would wantonly hold up to 
public ridicule the friend for whom he 
appears to have had so sincere a regard ? } 

That Hunt felt the pinch of poverty, 
and felt it very severely, cannot be denied. 
With an increasing family to support by 
the uncertain labors of the pen, and with 
health very far from robust, it was not 
extracrdinary that his two years’ confine- 
ment in prison, together with the enforce- 
ment of so heavy a fine (the fine was in 
reality 1,000/.; of which, I believe, his 
brother John was to pay half), should 
have so crippled his resources that the 
struggle to provide for the wants of wife 
and children was at times cruelly severe. 
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But I cannot forbear quoting a few lines 
written by him to Trelawny which lie be- 
fore me, and which I think of interest 
because they indicate that there was a 
time when he could afford to refuse, and 
did refuse in terms of gratitude, pecuniary 
assistance. Iam entirely in ignorance of 
the circumstances, but I give the scrap, 
which reads pleasantly enough. It is 
dated July 14, 1823, 


** My pEar TreLawny,—Thanks, many 
thanks, for your kind offer, which Mary 
was too good natured to conceal from me. 
But I cannot accept it. No, I will take 
money where I feel it is in justice due to 
me, but I will not take it from a generous 
man who has already but too little to 
spare. You will therefore not think of 
sending it from Leghorn, as it will only 
put me to the trouble of sending it you 
back again to Greece, and deprive you of 
so much ready money the longer. 

‘* Again, however, and again I thank 
you for the refreshment you have afforded 
my heart ; you have done me a real ser- 
vice at all events. God bless you. Your 
affectionate friend, 

** Leien Hunt.”’ 


I find yet another extract which may 
offer a wholesome hint to many a ‘‘ man 
of business’? (which our poet, alas for his 
own interests! was certainly not). It is 
addressed to a house agent at Beckenham 
in Kent, and refers to a cottage in that 
district in which Hunt and his wife began 
their married life. The little house is 
found to be too damp and badly built for 
occupation, and the young couple are 
compelled, at considerable strain upon 
their slender purse, to abandon it for 
healthier quarters. The note begins with 
instructions for the removal of books, the 
payment of bills, etc., and concludes in 
these words: “‘ As to the cottage itself, 
Mr. H. can by no means reconcile it to 
his conscience to Jet it during the winter. 
If any one should be inclined to take it 
for the summer, which is not likely con- 
sidering it is unfurnished and out of the 
road of coaches, well and good ; but it is 
no more fit to stand rain and wind than a 
box of paper ; and at such a time Mr. H. 
would rather keep it at the expense of his 
purse, than let it at the expense of his 
decency. ’”’ 

With regard to Hunt’s intercourse with 
Carlyle after they became near neighbors 
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at Chelsea, we find in Mrs. Carlyle’s let- 
ters some apprehension expressed lest the 
intimacy which existed between the two 
families might become irksome. Carlyle 
himself, however, complains later on 
(Froude’s ‘* Reminiscences’’) that Hunt 
comes very seldom, ‘‘ for some reasons 
known to himself ;’’ and to judge by the 
numberless little notes from Carlyle which 
are before me, scribbled in ink or pencil 
on scraps of paper of every conceivable 
size and shape, he would appear to have 
appreciated the poet’s companionship. 
Here are a few samples, 

** Do you goto Baron 
go, | go; if not, not. My only condition 
is that we set off soon. ‘There is tea here 
5 minutes hence if you will come over.— 
a. ©,” 

** We are at home to-morrow and shall 
be right glad to see your face again. Ah 
me ! had all the world such a conscience 
as Leigh Hunt !—T. C.”’ 

‘* Arthur Coningsby’s Father and Moth- 
er are expected here to tea with us to- 
morrow : also the mathematical Mrs. So- 
merville and perhaps John Mill—all of 
them well affected toward you, and good 
people as people go. 

** Will you come, and do us all a real 
kindness? Say ‘ yezzir,’ or better still 
(for 1 am quite idle and solitary) come 
over straightway, and say it with the lips. 

**Here is Kean again, with many 
thanks.—Yours always, T, C.”’ 

Besides these and many other frag- 
ments, I have longer letters from Carlyle 
to Hunt which have never yet found their 
way into print, some of which I quote in 
full, Carlyle must have been an inveter- 
ate correspondent. How, one is tempted 
to ask, did these busy literary people find 
time to cover such reams of letter-paper 
in the pleasant interchange of book and 
other gossip? The letter given below, 
even in Carlyle’s tiny, clear handwriting, 
covers several pages. 





¢ If you 


‘18 Carlton St., Stockbridge, Edinburgh : 
28th Feby. 1833. 


** My pear Sir,—Last night, after tea, 
a Bookseller’s Porter came in, with two 
Parcels ; in one of which we found your 
two books and your letter ; both of which 
kind presents awakened the gratefullest 
feelings here. As for your letter, written 
with such trustfulness, such patient, affec- 
tionate Hope, Faith, and Charity, I must 
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report truly that it filled the heart,—in 
one of our cases even to overflowing by the 
eyes. We will not dwell on this side of 
it. Let me rejoice rather that I do see, 
on such terms, such a volume as yours, 
The free outpouring of one of the most 
purely musical natures now extant in our 
Earth ; that can still be musical, melodi- 
ous even in these harsh-jawing days ; and 
out of all Discords and Distresses, extract 
Harmony and a mild [ope and Joy : this 
is what I call Poetical, if the word have 
any meaning. 

‘* Most of these Pieces are known to 
me of old ; you may be sure, in their col- 
lected shape, I shall carefully prize them, 
and reperuse them, for their own sake and 
yours. 

“Tt was not till I had read your letter 
a second or even third time, that I found 
the date of it to be the 2nd of Decem- 
ber! Where, whether at Moxon’s or at 
Longman’s, the Parcel may have lain hid 
these three months, can only be conjec- 
tured : I had determined, in any case, to 
write by return of post; and now, on 
that vexatious discovery, had almost 
snatched my pen, to write before I went 
to sleep ; as if that could have got you 
word a little sooner. It is very provok- 
ing ; and to me at the moment doubly so, 
for a cheerful illusion was dispelled by it. 

** Alas, then, it is too likely that sor- 
rowful Paragraph we read in the News- 
papers was true ; and the modest hopes 
your letter was to impart to me were all 
misgone before its arrival! Would I 
could help you. Tell me at Jeast without 
delay, how it stands, that we may know, 
if not what to do, at least what to wish. 
Meanwhile I again preach to you: Hope! 

** * Man,’ says a German friend of mine 
whoin I often quote, ‘is, properly speak- 
ing. founded upon Hope; this world 
where he lives is called the Place of Hope.’ 

‘* Time and chance, it is written, hap- 
pen unto all men. Your good children, 
now like frail young plants, your chief 
care and difficulty, will one day stand a 
strong hedge around you, when the Fa- 
ther’s hand is grown weary, and can no 
longer toil. Neither will the sympathy 
of kind hearts, so far as that can profit, 
ever fail you. 

‘*T too am poor, am sick; and, in 
these wondrous chaotic times, dispirited ; 
for moments, nigh bewildered, Let us 
study to hold fast and true even unto the 

New Szrrres,—Vot, LVI., No, 1. 
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death ; and ever among the Sahara sands 
of this ‘ wilderness journey,’ to look up 
toward load-stars in the blue still Heav- 
ens! We were not made to be the sport 
of a Devil, or Devil’s servants: my Be- 
lief is that a Gop made us, and mysteti- 
ously dwells in us. 

** However, let us now turn over to a 
more terrestrial leaf, and talk of this jour- 
ney to Craigenputtech, which we here 
cannot consent to abandon, It is not a 
piece of empty civility, it is a firm, scien- 
tific conviction on my wife’s part and 
mine, that you would both get and give 
true pleasure in our Nithsdale Hermitage. 
She says emphatically, I must press you 
to come. You shall have her Pony to 
ride ; she will nourish you with milk new 
from the Galloway cow; will etc., etc. 
In sober prose, I am persuaded it would 
do us all good. You shall! have the quiet- 
est of rooms, the firmest of writing-desks : 
no soul looks near us more than if we 
were in Patmos: our day’s work done, 
you and I will climb hills together, or 
saunter on everlasting moors, now cheer- 
ful with speech ; at night the Dame will 
give us music ; one day will be as peace- 
able and diligent as another. Why can- 
not you come ? the way thither, and back 
again, is the simplest. You embark at 
your Tower Wharf in a Leith ship (smack, 
it is called), where under really handsome 
naval accommodation, sailing along shores 
which grow ever the finer, and from Flam- 
borough Head onward can be called beau- 
tiful, you land at Leith, say after a voyage 
of four days, the whole charge Two pounds 
sterling. An omnibus takes you to the 
inn-door, whence that very night, if you 
like, a coach starts for Dumfries; and 
seventy miles of quick driving brings you 
safe into my old Gig, which in two hours 
more lands you at Craigenputtoch house- 
door ; and you enter safe and toto divisus 
orbe into the oasis of the Whinstone Wil- 
derness, Or there is another shorter day- 
light way of getting at us from Edin- 
burgh ; which a letter of mine could be 
lying here to describe and appoint for you. 
Will nothing be temptation enough ? 
Nay, we are still to be here till the first 
week of April ; could lodge you in this 
hired floor of ours, show you Edinburgh, 
and take you home with us ourselves, 
You must really think of this. Mrs, 
Hunt, for your sake, will consent to make 
no objection. Your writing work, one 
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might hope, would proceed not the slower, 
but the faster. fou see two friends ; 
innumerable stranger Fellow-men, and Jay 
in a large stock of impressions that will 
be new, whatever else they be. 

‘*As for the projected Book-parcel, 
fear not to overburthen me with Books : 
at home, I am quite ravenous for these. 
Fraser (Magazine Fraser) the Bookseller 
of Regent Street will take charge of any- 
thing for me, and have it forwarded ; at 
the utmost for fivepence per pound, Or 
perhaps your better way (if the Colburns 
are punctual people) were to direct any 
Parcel simply ‘to the care of Messrs. 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh’ (with 
whom they infullibly communicate every 
Magazine-day), by whom, also at the 
luwest rate, such as themselves pay, it 
will be carefully forwarded. 

‘* My Paper is nigh done ; yet I have 
told you little or nothing of our news, 
The truth is happily there is almost none 
to tell. Mrs, Carlyle is still sickly, yet 
better than when you saw her ; and rather 
seems to enjoy herself here,—almost 
within sight of her birthplace. For me 
I read Books and scribble for better for 
worse. We left home some two months 
ago, once more to look at men a little. 
The style of thought and practice here 
yields me but little edification ; as indeed 
any extant style thereof does not yield 
one much. I too have some of your ‘ old 
same-faced Friends ;’ and rummage much 
in the Libraries here, searching after 
more. <A thing on Diderot of my writing 
will be out by and by in the /. Q. Re- 
view, 

‘* This sheet comes to you under cover 
to the Lord Advocate. If he call on you 
some day with a card of mine, you will 
give him welcome. He is a most kindly, 
sparkling, even poetic man ; with a natural 
‘drawing toward all that is good and gener- 
ous. Fortune has made strange work 
‘with him; ‘ not a Scottish Goldoni, but 
a whig Politician, Edinburgh Reviewer 
and Lord Advocate’: the change, I 
doubt, has not been a happy one. 

‘* And now, my dear Sir, good-night 
from both of us, and peace and patient 
endeavor be with you and yours! We 
shall often think of you. Write soon, as 
I have charged you. 

‘* Ever faithfully, 
‘TT. Cartyie.”’ 


It does not appear that any of these 
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* short and easy routes (of six days’ jour- 
ney, or thereabouts!) for reaching the 
Carlyles’ Scottish home commended them- 
selves to Hunt, for shortly after Carlyle 
writes again as follows : 


‘“‘Craigenputtoch : 29th October, 1833, 


** My pear Sir,—It is above two long 
months since the sight of your handwrit- 
ing last gratified me at Dumfries. I was 
there in person, I remember ; and read 
the kind lively sheet, with a pipe and 
tumbler (of water), taking with double 
relish ‘mine ease at my inn.’ Why I 
have not answered sooner, looks foolish 
to tell. I waited for ‘ opportunities’ ; 
had but one and missed it by pressure of 
haste. A Reformed Parliament having 
now, by Ifeaven’s grace, taken itself into 
retirement, there are henceforth no ‘ op- 
portunities > possible. What can I do but 
what I should have done six weeks ago— 
make an opportunity? You shall pay 
thirteen pence and odds into His Majesty’s 
impoverished Exchequer; and on this 
long sheet get talk from me enough :— 
soon, I hope, through the same channel, 
repaying with interest, to the Patriot 
King’s benefit and mine, 

‘* Your new situation looked so cheer- 
ful and peaceful, I almost fear to inquire 
what it has become. Chances and changes 
hardly leave us a week at rest in this fear- 
ful Treadmill of a World. The prophet 
said ‘ Make it like unto a wheel’ : that is 
the kind of wheel I think we are made 
like unto. Meanwhile, ever as I figure 
you, that cheerful Tree, seen from your 
window, rises leafy and kind on me; I 
can hardly yet consent to have it leafless, 
and its kind whisper changed into a loud 
October howl. Be patient, and nestle 
near the chimney corner: there is a 
Spring coming. Nay, as I hope, one day, 
an Eternal Spring, when all that is dead 
and deserved not to die, shall bloom forth 
again, and live for ever ! 

‘** You must tell me more specially what 
youare doing. How prospers your Poem ? 
Has the winter checked it ; or is it already 
branching out to defy all storms both of 
outward and of inward weather ? 

**T see nothing here ; scarcely more of 
you than‘ a small ‘ wishing-cap ’ inciden- 
tally in Zait, and even that not lately. 
The Newspapers told us you had been en- 
gaged for the Theatrical department of 
some new Weekly True Sun: I can 
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hardly imagine it, or you would have sent 
us an old paper, some day, by way of 
sign. The whole Literary world seems to 
me at this time to be little other than 
Chaos come again ; how should I see your 
course in it, when I cannot see my own ? 
This only is clear for both of us, and for 
all true men: mix not, meddle not with 
the accursed thing there ; swim stoutly, 
unweariedly, ‘ if not toward landmarks on 
the Earth, then toward loadstars in the 
Heaven!’ For the rest, as our good 
Scotch adage has it: Fear nothing earth- 
ly ; there is ever Life for the Living. 

‘* Since I wrote last, I have read all 
your Poems ; the whole volume, I believe, 
without missing a line. If you knew with 
what heart-sickness I in general take up a 
volume of modern rhymes, and again with 
a silent curse of Ernulphus (for where 
were the good of making a spoken one ?) 
lay it down, this fact would have more 
meaning for you. I find a genuine tone 
of music pervade all your way of thought : 
and utter itself, often in the gracefullest 
way, through your images and words: 
this is what I call your vocation to Poetry : 
so long as this solicits you, let it in all 
forms have free course. Well for him 
that hath music in his soul! Indeed, 
when I try Dcfining (which grows less and 
less my habit), there is nothing comes 
nearer my meaning as to poetry in gen- 
eral than this of musical thought: the un- 
pardonable poetry is that where the word 
only has rhythm, and the Thought stag- 
gers along dislocated, hamstrung, or too 
probably rushes down altogether in shame- 
ful inanition. One asks, why did the un- 
happy mortal write in rhyme? That mis- 
erablest decrepit Thought of his cannot 
even walk (with crutches) ; how in the 
name of wonder shal it dance? But so 
wags, or has wagged the world literary : 
till now, as I said, the very sight of danc- 
ing, drives an old stager like me quick 
into another street. More tolerable were 
the Belfast Town and Country Almanack, 
more tolerable is the London Directory, 
or MeCulloch’s Political Economy itself 
in the Day of Judgment than these! To 
cume a little to particulars : we all thought 
your Rimini very beautiful ; sunny brill- 
iancy and fateful gloom most softly blend- 
ed, under an atmosphere of tenderness, 
clear and bright like that of Italian Pic- 
tures, Beautifully painted ; what it want- 
ed to be a whole (and a picture) I believe 
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you know better than I, Leander also 
dwells with me; I think, that of his 
‘bursting into tears,’ when he feels the 
waves about to beat him, is eminently 
natural, Thank you also for the two chil- 
dren’s pieces: 1 remember, some seven- 
teen years ago, seeing Dick’s one quoted 
by a Quarterly Reviewer, as an instance 
of ‘ bad taste ’ (may the Devil, in his own 
good time, take ‘ taste,’ and make much 
of it !) : but the effect on me quite baulked 
the Reviewer. Inthe same Article, I first 
saw that picture of the mother (‘a poor, 
a pensive, but a happy one’), singing as 
she mended her children’s clothes, when 
thev were all asleep ; and never lost it, or 
am like to lose it. 

** You shall now get quit of criticism ; 
and hear a little about Craigenputtoch. 
For a long while, for eight or nine months 
almost, 1 have been not idle, yet fallow ; 
writing not a word. A cynical Extrava- 
ganza of mine is indeed beginning to ap- 
pear in Fraser’s Magazine, and will cou- 
tinue there till you are all tired of it ; but 
it was written wholly three years and a 
half ago : it was some purpose of publish- 
ing it as a Book that brought me up to 
London. The last thing 1 wrote was a 
Count Cagliostro in that extraordinary 
Periodical. When I shall put pen to 
paper next is quite a problem, It ought 
to be when I have mended my ways ; for 
nothing is so clear to me at present as 
that, outwardly and inwardly, L am ad/ in 
the wrong. I believe, one is hardly ever 
all in the right. Let us not mourn over 
that. But the strange thing at present 
with me is the outward economic state of 
Literature. Bookselling I apprehend to 


‘be as good as dead ; without hope of re- 


vival, other than perhaps some galvanic 
one: the question therefore arises, what 
next is to be done? A monstrous ques- 
tion, which I think it may take two cen- 
turies to answer well. We, in the mean- 
time, must do—the best we can. I have 
various projects, some of which may be- 
come purposes ; I reckon, I may see you 
again in London by and by, for one thing, 

‘*This winter, at all events, and who 
knows how much more, we mean to spend 
here in the depths of the wilderness ; 
divided from all men. Probably it may 
be a healthier winter ; probably a happier 
and usefuller one. London I liked much, 
but the fogs and smoke were pestiferous ; 
Edinburgh I find has left but a sad im- 
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pression of hollowness and dulness on me : 
however, both might yield profit; and 
now a solitary winter, filled to overflowing 
with Books (for I have discovered a Li- 
brary here), may be the profitablest of 
all. You, as a determined Book-moth, 
will appreciate my felicity, when you hear 
that I read some ten hours often at a sit- 
ting, divided by one, for a walk, which 
I take like physic. My head grows a per- 
fect ‘ Revolt of Paris ;’ nothing occurring 
to divert me ; only the little Table-clock 
(poor little fellow) suggesting now and 
then that I am still in the world of time. 
I fall asleep at last toward midnight, amid 
the Cannon vollies, shrieks and legislative 
debates, the laughter and tears, of whole 
generations ;—for it is mainly History and 
Memoirs that I am reading. Now and 
then I shall perhaps write something, were 
it only for Prince Posterity. Thus you 
see us with winter at our door; but with 
huge stacks of fuel for the body’s warmth, 
and for the mind’s. 

‘* A benevolent artist arrived lately, 
moreover, and rehabilitated the Piano: a 
little music is invaluable to me ; better 
than sermons ; winnows all the bitter dust 
out of me, and for moments makes me a 

ood man. 

‘* Pray think of us often; send now 
and then a Paper Messenger through the 
snow to us; to which I will not fail to 
reply. 

‘*T had innumerable questions to ask 
you about matters literary in London. 
Who manages the New Monthly Magazine 
now? For I see Bulwer has given it up 
long ago. What else is stirring? Pray 
tell me all you can think of, about such 
things : remember that here simply noth- 
ing reaches me of its own accord. Do 
you know an English Book, of date 1709, 
reprinted some twenty years ago, named 
Apuleius’ Golden Ass? I fancied it a 
translation of the old story ; found it only 
an Imitation ; full of questionable and of 
unquestionable matter. It surprised me 
a little ; especially as a Queen Anne per- 
formance. Farther, can you in few words 
inform me who or what Sir Egerton 
Brydges is? Was his Censura published 
in London? Much of it is perfectly use- 
less for me ; but the man has a small vein 
of real worth in him, and knows several 
things : the whining in his Prefaces struck 
me as the strangest.—I still continue to 
wish much you would undertake the Life 


of Hazlitt ; though in my ignorance of 
the position matters stand in, to advise it 
were beyond my commission. Of all im- 
aginable Books Z’rue Biographies are the 
best, the most essential. Hazlitt should 
not be forgotten. How I have lamented 
too that Porson studied, and drank, and 
rhymed, and went to the Devil, in vain ! 
Peter Pindar too! We should have Lives 
of all such men : not of the ‘ respectable’ 
sort (far from it !) ; but of the ¢rue sort ; 
painted to the life, as the men actually 
looked and were, There are hardly any 
readable Lives in our language except those 
of Players. One may see the reason too, 

‘* But now, alas, has my time come. 
Accept in good part this flowing gossip. 
If I had you here, you should have ten 
times as much Answer me soon, though 
I have no right to ask it. Our kindest 
regards to Mrs. Hunt to Thornton and all 
the rest ; not forgetting that smallest /is- 
tening Philosopher, who has forgot me 
though I have not him. Adieu ! 

‘* Every faithfully, 
T. Car.y.z.”’ 


The two letters given below from Car- 
lyle to Hunt are chort, but characteristic. 
The first, which is undated, runs as fol- 
lows : 

‘*T had thought of sending over to you 
for a loan of these two belligerent Cap- 
tains ; the more welcome to me is your 
gift, for which many kind thanks. I 
read the book over last night without ris- 
ing (sedens pede in uno), What Aristotle 
and the Schlegels, or even the British Able 
Editors might say of it I know not; but 
to me it seemed to be a real song, and to 
go dancing with real heartiness and rhythm 
in a very handsome way, through a most 
complex matter.—To me you are infinitely 
too kind ; but it isa fault I will not quar- 
rel with. 

‘* Here are, too, wall-flowers, pledge 
of the Spring and of Hope. Why do 
you not come to see me? Depend upon 
it, whatever hinders is most probably a 
mistake or an absurdity. 

“‘ Jeffrey is in Town; he that was 
Francis and is My Lord,—somewhat of 
the Francis having oozed out (I fear) in 
the interim. He ‘ will, with the greatest 
pleasure ’ come hither to meet you some 
night. Will you come? That is to say, 
will you actually come? Pray do not 
promise if it is to embarrass you. 
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‘* Depend on the goodwill and perfect 
trust and esteem of both me and mine, 
I know you do care for it. 

** Always most truly, 
**'T, CarRtyLeg.’’ 


The second is headed, ‘‘ Chelsea: 3 
Jany. 1858.” 


‘* Dear Hunt,—I received your kind 
note, which was very welcome to me. 
The handwriting on the cover was like the 
knock of an old friend at the door. By 
a later post the same day the magazine 
arrived, for which you must report me 
much obliged to Mr. Moran. 

‘Tam crushed down with contempti- 
ble, overwhelming labor this long time ; 
scarcely able to keep alive under it at all, 
at it night and day for 18 months past, 
cut off from the cheerful faces of my fel- 
low creatures, and almost from the light 
of the sun at this season—to rummage a 
hundred wagon-loads of contemptible ma- 
rine stores, and weld out of them a malle- 
able bar of any kind: it is such a job, 
now in my old days, as was never laid on 
ine before ;—and what perhaps is worst 
of all, I intrinsically set no value on the 
beggarly enterprise, and have only one 
wish or hope about it, that now I had 
done with it, for ever anda day! There 
is at last fair prospect that I shall be out 
of the First Part in May coming. 

‘* Mr, Moran, or any other friend of 
yours, may have half an hour of me, 
whenever he resolves to send up your 
card. If he wait till May he may find me 
(it is to be hoped) a much saner man than 
now—but he may take his choice. 

‘*T remain ever, dear Hunt, 
‘* Yours sincerely, 
“*'T, CaRLyLe.”’ 





teaders of ‘‘ Frederick IT.’’ may be in- 
terested in learning that in the eyes of its 
author the book was a ‘‘ beggarly enter- 
prise,’? and one in which he apparently 
took no interest whatever. I think there 
can be no doubt that this was the work 
alluded to, which he was struggling to 
push to a climax in the beginning of the 
year 1858. It was commenced in 1845, 
and the first volume appeared in the sum- 
mer of 1858. Thirteen years of ‘‘ con- 
temptible overwhelming labor’’ would cer- 
tainly be enough to account for the des- 
perate condition of mind which the fore- 
going letter indicates, In another, he 
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chafes at what he is pleased to call the 
‘* Prussian Blockheadism” with which he 
is forced to cope at this period. One 
can sympathize with the feeling of intense 
relief and satisfaction which must have 
inspired him when he dashed off the con- 
cluding words of the sixth and last of the 
bulky volumes: ‘‘ Adieu, good readers : 
bad also, adieu.”’ 

““The sea is a grand sight,’’ writes 
Leigh Hunt in reference to his voyage to 
Italy in the November of 1821, “‘ a grand 
sight, but it becomes tiresome and mel- 
ancholy—a great monotonous idea—at 
least one thinks so when net happy.” 

A bold undertaking in those days espe- 
cially, to set out in the dreariest season of 
the year in company with an invalid wife, 
many small children, and the slenderest 
possible purse, in search of a home ina 
foreign land. But bis sanguine and un- 
practical temperament would not allow 
him to see difficulties and drawbacks to a 
plan which was suggested and urged upon 
him by those for whom he had so strong 
a regard. Byron was abroad, and from 
him came glowing accounts of the desi- 
rability of a scheme which he proposed— 
namely, that Hunt should join himself and 
Shelley in setting up a liberal publication 
in Italy, which, besides its supposed pe- 
cuniary advantages, was to ensure new ad- 
herents to the cause of liberty. He in- 
sisted also upon the entire adaptability of 
the Italian towns to the needs and require- 
ments of Hunt and his family. 

Shelley, who had taken up his abode at 
Pisa, again and again urged his coming. 
Hunt longed to join them—to see Italy 
was the dream of his life; and when, 
added to their entreaties, a doctor’s opin- 
ion was given that the change might be in 
every way beneficial to Mrs. Hunt, he 
hesitated no longer. He afterward ad- 
mits ‘‘ it was not very discreet’’ (‘‘ Auto- 
biography’’) ‘‘ to go many hundred miles 
by sea in winter time with a large family ; 
but a voyage was thought cheaper than a 
journey by land. It was by Shelley’s 
advice that I acted, and I believe if he 
had recommended a balloon, I should have 
been inclined to try it.’’ Shelley’s coun- 
sel was characteristic : he says casually, 
as if the whole business was the merest 
trifle in the world, ‘‘ Put your music and 
books on board a vessel, and you will have 
no more trouble.’’? The babies little and 
big, the delicate wife and the numberless 
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impedimenta accompanying so serious an 
undertaking as the removal of a large fam- 
ily to such distant quarters, need not ap- 
parently be taken into account when the 
‘* books and music’’ were once safely de- 
posited on board. I must also quote a 
sentence here from an unpublished letter 
written by Shelley to Thomas Jetferson 
Hogg, which I have in my collection, and 
which alludes to this matter ; a word or 
two in the extract given indicating that 
the poet’s advice, though not necessarily 
insincere, was nevertheless not so entirely 
disinterested as Hunt may have thought it. 

‘* You have perhaps heard,’’ he writes 
to Hogg, ‘‘ of my iniquity in seducing 
Hunt over to Italy. He is coming with 
all his children to Pisa: what pleasure it 
would give him, me, and all of us if you 
would follow his example ; but law, that 
disease inherited from generation to gen- 
eration, that canker in the birthright of 
our nature, that sieve through which our 
thoughts flow as fast as we pour them in, 
pens you in London at least for the greater 
part of the year.’’ 

Shelley was apparently fond of collect- 
ing around him his friends and acquaint- 
ances, but in this matter of the Hunt ex- 
odus it is evident, by the foregoing words, 
that he entertained some slight misgiving 
that the advantages to the latter might be 
qualified. 

Of the sea voyage, its preposterous 
duration, its many vicissitudes, and its 
happy termination, we have an interesting 
record elsewhere. 

The discovery, some time after the ves- 
sel had started, that she carried, besides 
sugar, a surreptitious cargo of gunpowder 
on board, which was being conveyed to 

reece, was not calculated to soothe the 
nerves of the invalid, whose thoughts in- 
cessantly dwelt on the unpleasant vicinity 
of so undesirable a neighbor, until peril 
and storm inspired her with new, and not 
ill-founded, apprehensions. 

It seems to have been a strange and 
trying experience, even for those days of 
difficult locomotion. A collision occurred 
on the second day after leaving port, the 
jibboom being carried away and one of 
the bulwarks broken in, and the entire 
voyage appears to have‘been enlivened by 
gales the most tremendous the captain had 
ever witnessed. Incredible as it may 
seem to us in these days of rapid progres- 
sion, December 22, more than a month 
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after she left the Thames, saw the brig 
Jane putting into Dartmouth harbor for a 
pause and breathing space! Here Hunt 
and his family took final leave of her ; 
and after spending some weeks at Plym- 
outh, mainly on account of Mrs, Hunt’s 
health, embarked again in the David 
Walter, of Carmarthen, which called for 
the family at Plymouth—this time in 
more promising weather, and with better 
chances for a favorable termination to 
their travels. A glance at Ilunt’s graphic 
account of the troubles encountered on 
board will satisfy the reader that he had, 
in all probability, the best grounds in the 
world for the opinion quoted above—that 
the sea can be ‘* tiresome and melancholy” 
as well as grand. 

The poet’s appreciation of sunny skies 
and romantic scenery was unbounded ; 
the very names of many of the Italian 
villages he describes as “‘ alluring ;’’ yet 
his spirit was at times weighed down with 
the difficult problem of ways and means, 
and he exerted himself to the full to work, 
as well as to admire, in order to satisfy 
the demands of his little family. To the 
picturesqueness and beauty of his sur- 
1oundings we are doubtless indebted for 
much that is fine in his writings at this 
period. One recalls the beautiful and en- 
thusiastic language he uses with reference 
to his entrance to the Mediterranean sea, 
and the host of classical and romantic 
memories which must have assailed him, 
crowding upon the natural beauties of the 
scene, for the first time spreading out be- 
fore his eyes. How cianged, alas! must 
have been his feelings at a future time, 
when, homeward bound after the lapse of 
a very few years, he reflected that the same 
blue waters had remorselessly closed over 
the head of the man he so dearly loved ! 
Among his letters from Italy are some 
charming ones addressed to his wife’s sis- 
ter, Elizabeth Kent, to whom he was 
greatly attached. She it was who, on one 
memorable occasion when a lovers’ quar- 
rel, assumning formidable dimensions, was 
threatening to separate him effectually 
from his fiancée (then only fifteen or six- 
teen years of age !), had vigorously stepped 
into the breach at a critical moment, re- 
stored the interrupted harmony, and man- 
ayed to place matters once more on a sat- 
isfactory footing. This service Leigh 
Hunt never forgot, his affection for 
‘* Bebs’”’ being, as he reminds her in a 
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letter I have somewhere seen, ‘‘ greater 
than for any other human being next to 
my wife and family.’’? She was also fre- 
quently the companion of his solitude in 
Surrey Jail, and when the delicate health 
of her children obliged Mrs. Hunt to re- 
move them, during Hunt’s imprisonment, 
to the sea-coast, it was to Elizabeth she 
looked to supply her place in caring for 
the well-being and comfort of her husband 
during her enforced absence. 

I transcribe a letter written from Italy 
to this favorite sister-in-law. 


‘** Florence : 26 Feby. 1824. 


‘Dearest Bess,—When I tell you 
that I am preparing to send off eight arti- 
cles for the Examiner on Tuesday, you 
will not wonder that I do not write you a 
longer letter. My next shall be a good 
crammed one, You will be glad to hear, 
however, that I have got through these 
articles much better than I expected, and 
am altogether, indeed, much better in 
health. If I go on as I do, I shall take a 
great stride in health, thanks to certain 
illustrious games at hop-scotch which I play 
every day with the boys at 12 o’clock in 
a great room here. At that time, till you 
hear to the contrary, you must fancy me 
jerking my great black locks up and down 
like a school girl, on one leg, and winning 
eight games out of twelve. 

‘* So, Bebs mine, you were not at all in 
an ill-humor with me, and never have 
been since I have been away. Well, I 
was going to say, like an Irishman, I am 
very sorry for it —I mean the idea of re- 
buking you without a cause is very griev- 
ous to me, and I am not sure, all things 
considered, that I would not rather have 
had a confession from you that you had 
been in a good handsome pet, followed 
up by a still handsomer repentance. 

‘*'The very grestest pleasure you can 
give me at this distance is to show your- 
self superior to the humors of others (as 
you do, indeed, at home in a noble man- 
ner), especially when you reflect that I 
would rather please you than all other 
women put together, your sister excepted, 
anxious as I am to do good and give 
pleasure where | can, 

‘** And now, Bebs mine, what shall I 
crowd into the rest of this letter to give 
you comfort after giving you pain? 
Fancy all I would do to give it to you, 
and take it as well as you can, 
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**Do you recollect a favorite spot of 
yours at Hampstead called the Ridge, with 
wood underneath it? There is one here 
as like it as it can stare. Ihave just been 
casting my eyes upon it, and fancying 
myself with you, Fancy vourself dancing 
with joy upon it here, which you would 
surely do if you came ; J mean—will do 
when you come. And now I mention 
this, pray let me know in your next what 
hopes and prospects you have of your 
own on that point. I never lose sight of 
them as far as I am concerned, Why 
cannot you meet with another offer to 
bring you over? Ihave more than hinted 
as much to the Novellos in case they come. 

** Pray, when you write again, do not 
waste a good whole sheet of paper, and 
very properly and closely written too, on 
such long explanations about other people. 
Tell me, if you can, of every hair of your 
own head, and write as small and closely 
as you can, and cram your paper with 
everything that can give you pleasure, and 
nothing that can give you pain : for this 
is the way all existence should be crammed 
for you, if it could be, by your ever affec- 
tionate friend, L. H.” 


On Shelley’s tragic end it would be su- 
perfluous to enlarge here. The final shock 
to Leigh Hunt was broken, in a manner, 
by the week of agonizing suspense which 
preceded the finding of the body, during 
which time he, in company with Lord 
Byron and Edward Trelawny, was strain- 
ing every nerve in unremitting effort to 
discover the missing boat and the fate of 
its occupants. To Trelawny the tragedy 
was doubled in its intensity, owing to the 
alfection he entertained for Mr. Williams, 
Shelley’s companion at the time. The 
following letter written by him to Hunt, 
when the object of their search was pain- 
fully accomplished, will give some idea of 
his terrible loss, 


‘Dear Hvunt,—Will you break the 
news by writing to I could have 
borne up against anything but this; but 
this last heavy blow has unmanned and 
overwhelmed me. I have felt sume relief 
in your sympathy, or I could not have 
gone through in this new trial before me ; 
it has awoken me from the morbid state 
of despair I have been in since hope left 
me for the dreadful certainty that I have 
lost all which made existence to me en- 
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durable—nay, a pleasure. All my feel- 
ings of friendship and atfection were kept 
alive and concentrated in them, and are 
buried with them Henceforth, I will 
shun all such ties; but it is needless, for 
I shall never again meet such beings to 
call them forth.—Yours, Epwarp TreE- 
LAWNY.”’ 


If agony of mind could ‘* unman’’ Tre- 
lawny, it does not appear that physical 
pain had power to do so. Robert Brown- 
ing, who travelled to Leghorn some time 
after, mainly, as he says, to speak with 
the man who had ‘‘ known Byron, and 
seen the last of Shelley,’ records his amaze- 
ment at Trelawny’s marvellous indiffer- 
ence to bodily suffering—the operations 
of a surgeon who, during the greater part 
of the interview between them, was en- 
gaged in probing for a bullet in Trelawny’s 
leg, not appearing in the least to discon- 
cert him, or to interrupt the conversation 
upon indifferent subjects that proceeded 
during almost all the time. 

To Shelley’s funeral pyre Leigh Hunt 
tells us he added a little volume of Keats 
(The Lamia, ete.) which he himself had 
lent him only a few days previously, and 
which was found open in his coat-pocket 
when the catastrophe occurred which was 
to startle and horrify the world. Keats’s 
poetry was greatly admired by She ley 
and Hunt (as readers of the former's 
Adonais and the latter’s Jmagination and 
Fancy can testify) and was a frequent 
subject of discussion betweenthem, Shel- 
ley’s beautiful description of the Protes- 
tant burial-ground at Rome, where the 
body of Keats was laid will be remem- 
bered : strange chance that the same spot 
should be afterward destined to receive 
his own remains! 

Of Keats’s letters to Hunt I have sev- 
eral, but as I believe them to have been 
already published in some form or other 
I will give only a short one which I have 
never seen in print. It is undated and is 
written from Hampstead, and would be 
comparatively unimportant in itself, save 
that it proceeds from that pen which was 
so early to be Jaid aside forever. 


** Wentworth Place. 


** My pear Hount,—You will be glad 
to hear I am going to delay a little time 
at Mrs. Brawn’s. 

‘*T hope to see you whenever you can 
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July, 


get time, for I feel really attached to you 
for your many sympathies with me, and 
patience at all my Zunes, 

** Will you send by the bearess Lucy 
Vaughan Lloyd ? 

** My best remembrances to Mrs, Hunt. 

‘** Your affectionate friend, 
** Joun Keats.” 


The fortunes and vicissitudes of Italy 
in her struggles for liberty and freedom 
were at all times a matter of the most 
profound interest to Leigh Hunt. I have 
heard that fervent hopes for her wellbeing 
and prosperity were mingled with his last 
earthly thoughts. It was probably dur- 
ing his stay in the South that he became 
known to Joseph Magzini, a letter from 
whom is given below, One is struck with 
the marvellous command of English dis- 
played by the Italian, and may be the less 
surprised that the enthusiastic addresses 
to his fellow-countrymen, passionately 
poured forth in his native tongue, should 
have struck so deep and wide sounding a 
note. The handwriting is very quaint 
and not easy to decipher. 


** Dear Sir,—I know that the ‘ Ad- 
dress of the International League’ has 
been sent to you with a wish that you 
should give your name to the Council of 
Association, Should the aim of the 
League be an exclusively English one, I 
would not venture to meddle, or speak a 
word about it. 

‘* But its aim is, in its substance, Euro- 
pean, and its existence will prove, I fully 
know, of great importance among others 
to my own country. Every token of sym- 
pathy from foreign countries, and espe- 
cially from England, imparts strength to 
our National party. 

** Fallen nations, like fatlen individuals, 
rise only through love and esteem. Your 
name is known to many of my country- 
men ; it would no doubt impart an addi- 
tional value to the thoughts embodied in 
the League. It is the name, not only of 
a patriot, but of a high literary man and 
a poet. It would show at once that na- 
tional questions are questions not of merely 
political tendencies, but of feeling, eter- 
nal trust, and godlike poetry. It would 
show that poets understand their active 
mission here down, and that they are also 
prophets and apostles of things to come. 
‘**T was told only to-day that you had 
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been asked to be a member of the League’s 
Council, and felt a want to express the 
joy that I too would feel at your assent. 
‘* Believe me, dear sir, ever faithfully 
vours, 
** Josten Mazzini.’’ 


The return to England, where the fam- 
ily took up a temporary abode at High- 
gate, seems, in spite of many pleasurable 
impressions of the sojourn abroad (min- 
gled, unfortunately, with some mournful 
ones), to have afforded unmixed satisfac- 
tion. He finishes one chapter of the an- 
tobiography, after eulogizing the bright- 
ness and beauty of Italian women, by say- 
ing: ‘* It was a blessed moment, never- 
theless, when we found ourselves among 
those dear sulky faces—-the country women 
of dearer ones, not sulky. May we never 
be without our old fields again in this 
world, or the ‘ old familiar faces’ in this 
world, or in the next.’’ 

Of Browning’s acquaintance with [Lunt 
I can find little trace ; yet there must have 
been an intimacy of some sort between 
them, if one may judge by the following 
affectionate words from both husband and 
wife which lie before me, and of which 
I give Mrs. Browning’s first. 


‘* 39 Devonshire Place, Saturday. 


‘¢ My pear Mr. Hunt,—I heard from 
Mr. yesterday that there was a 
chance for us, for one day in the coming 
week. Shall it be Tuesday? What 
pleasure we shall have on Tuesday, in that 
case ! 

‘* We shall hope for it, at least—and 
we may certainly besides be very glad 
that you are practically loosed from the 
bonds of your anxiety about Mrs. Hunt. 

‘Let me remain, with affectionate 
thoughts from both of us, 

‘* Your grateful 
** EvizapeTH B. Brownina. 





‘** And when you come I will try to cor- 
rect the carelessness of the bookseller in 
respect to the books.”’ 


From among several of Browning’s let- 
ters which I have, I select the following : 


‘© 39 Devonshire Place. 


** My pear Mr. Hunt,—I suppose this 
will be the last word I write in England— 
we go to Italy to-morrow. You know, 
I am sure you know, how we should have 
delighted in speaking, rather than writing 
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it, though spoken good-bys are sad. I 
wish, with all my heart, we had seen you, 
or been able to go and see you. It was 
impossible a week or two ago, when my 
wife returned from the country tired and 
unwell: and afterward business kept us 
both at home. I wish I had neglected 
business and shaken your hand once again. 
Next year will not be tco late, however, 
to repair many omissions. We hope to 
return and find you as we found you— 
just so, except that your health may be 
amended, and that of Mrs. Hunt restored. 
Nay, I will ‘wish,’ as gloriously as a 
child, for more exguisite poems beside, 
such as those you last gave us, and after 
that, 1 pull off the wishing-cap. But of 
the two blessings I choose your health, 
for the poems are done, and effectually. 

** My wife’s new edition will reach you 
directly ; it lay at the publisher’s and I 
reclaimed it—but the paper was thin, the 
early copy was but a bundle of ‘ revises.’ 

‘*The new book will follow in about 
three weeks, and we should be happy in- 
deed if you saw an advance there. 

** Ts it safe and right, or seemingly im- 
pudent, if 1 add that a word thrown into 
the post without further formality to R. 
or E. B. B. Florence, would make our 
hearts leap beyond most good news? I 
am bold to write this for my wife’s sake, 
you can understand. 

** She sends all of Jove and admiration 
that a letter can pretend to carry, and you 
are assured of their sincerity by 

** Your ever affectionate and grateful 

** Ropert Brownine.”’ 


I have already given a letter from 
Charles Dickens to Leigh Hunt, and I 
now transcribe two more—slight in them- 
selves but interesting in their difference in 
style, betraying so evidently that they 
proceed from ‘‘ the pen of a ready writ- 
er.”’ 


‘*1 Devonshire Terrace, Third January, 1843. 


‘*My pear Hunt,—Next Friday, 
Twelfth Night, is the anniversary of my 
son and heir’s birthday ; on which occa- 
sion a Magic Lantern and divers other en- 
gines are going to be let off on these prem- 
ises. 

‘* T have asked some children of a Jarger 
growth (all of whom you know) to come 
and make merry on their own account. 
If you be well enough to join us, and will 
do so by half-past seven, you will give 













































my wife and myself great pleasure, and 
(I think I may predict) Leigh Hunt no 
ain. 
‘* Always faithfully your friend, 
** Cuakces Dickens. 


** P.S.—I fancied there was the slight- 
est possible peculiarity in your speech last 
night. Just an elaborate show of distinct- 
ness—a remarkably correct delivery—an 
exquisite appreciation of the beauty of the 
language, with the faintest smack of wine 
running through it. This was mere fancy, 
I suppose ?”’ 


The letter following takes us behind 
the scenes a little, giving some insight 
into the modus operandi of that labora- 
tory, so to speak, whence issued so many 
happy results. 


** Tavistock House, Friday, Fourth May, 1855. 


* My pear Hount,—I have been so con- 
stantly engaged and occupied since I came 
home from Paris, that I have never (as 
you know) got to your tea-pot, though 
I have very often (as you don’t know) 
paved the road to Hammersmith with 
good intentions. 

**T am now, to boot, in the wandering 
— unsettled — restless — uncontroullable 
[sic] state of being about to begin a new 
book. At such a time I am as infirm of 
purpose as Macbeth, as errant as Mad 
Tom, and as Rugged as Timon. I sit 
down to work, do nothing, get up and 
walk a dozen miles, come back and sit 
down again next day, again do nothing 
and get up, go down a Railroad, find a 
place where I resolve to stay for a month, 
come home next morning, go strolling 
about for houts and hours, reject all en- 
gagements to have my time to myself, get 
tired of myself, and yet can’t come out 
of myself to be pleasant to anybody else. 

‘* In which disjointed state I am afraid 
to trust myself to the chance of verbally 
thanking you for the delightful volume 
you have sent me, within so short an in- 
terval after its receipt as may save me 
from the suspicion of having neglected it. 

‘* Therefore, I write to thank yon for 
it—to assure you that, even in my unlaid- 
Ghost-like plight, I have renewed with 
the utmost pleasure my acquaintance with 
those old friends, 

‘* Faithfully yours, 
‘Cuartes Dickens,”’ 
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Here are two short letters from Thack- 
eray when in a convivial frame of mind, 
one referring to a coming, and the other 
to a passing year, and both containing 
invitations to dinner. 


‘*3 January, 1847. 


‘My pear Hunt,—I have not only 
not had time to thank you for the ‘ Jar 
of Honey :’ but I have not even tasted 
any of it—nor of Tennyson’s Medley— 
having been so consumedly occupied with 
business, and with Jollitication subse- 
quently, in these latter days. 

‘* We have had supper parties, singing 
parties, dinner parties, headaches, rather, 
in the morning, etc. But the week must 
not pass over without saying Hail to Leigh 
Hunt ! 

** Last week we were to have met at the 
Procsters’, but I forgot and you were ill. 
Can we not meet anywhere this week ? 
For instance, to-morrow at five, there will 
be two woodcocks, presented by Mr. J. 
O’Connell, and you shall have a bit or not 
as you like, and with or without an an- 
swer, 

** Mv dear Hunt, I wish you an II.N.Y. 

‘* Yours ever, 
** W. M. Tuackeray.”’ 


The few lines which follow in the beau- 
tiful, clear, well-known handwriting, are 
headed with neither date nor address, and 
are unpunctuated throughout. 


‘* My pear Hunt,— 


‘* Though we never meet we should 
If you could and if you would 
Will you take your dinner here 
On the last day of the year ? 
And believe me Hunt my dear 
Yours for ever and a day 
Doubleyouem Thackeray.’’ 


With which absurd scribble, probably 
dashed off on the spur of the moment, [ 
will bring my remarks concerning Leigh 
Hunt to a conclusion. 

It will be seen that other notable per- 
sons besides himself have found their way 
into this paper, but their letters, in all 
their varied points of interest, were ad- 
dressed to one individual, who thus be- 
comes the connecting link between them 
all.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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BY PROFESSOR MCKENDRICK, 


Tue investigations of physicists make 
it highly probable that all movements of 
matter, even those of a molecular eharac- 
ter, are linked with electrical phenomena. 
Friction, even the brushing of the wind 
over the surfaces of things, the falling of 
rain-drops from the sky, the action of 
light and heat, the production of flame, 
and all the molecular chemical changes 
tbat are silently going on in inanimate na- 
ture, are associated with changes in the 
electrical state. It follows that our mod- 
ern methods of producing electricity, by 
friction, by induction, by heat, by chemi- 
cal action, are but specially contrived imi- 
tations of processes carried on throughout 
the ages. Such considerations would nat- 
urally lead one to expect that electrical 
phenomena would also be associated with 
those finer molecular changes on which 
life depends, and that it is only a matter 
of experimental detail to demonstrate the 
existence of an animal electricity. It 
seldom, however, happens in science that 
we see far before us, and even acute minds 
miss recognizing facts that to their suc- 
cessors are everywhere apparent; the 
usual procedure rather is that we look 
backward and find an intellectual satisfac- 
tion in tracing the gradual unfolding of 
any department of knowledge, while we 
have some difficulty in even imagining a 
time when such knowledge did not exist. 

All this is true of animal electricity. 
Thus electrical fishes have been known 
from early times. The benumbing effects 
experienced by a fisherman in the Adri- 
atic, when he drew a torpedo from his 
net, were familiar to Aristotle. An Egyp- 
tian inscription, executed about five thou- 
sand years ago, shows figures of the well- 
known Malapterurus, the thunderer fish of 
the Arabs, a fish having such electrical 
properties as could not have escaped the 
attention of the ancient people. It was 
not till 1773, however, that Walsh first 
demonstrated that the shocks of the tor- 
pedo were truly electrical. Thirteen years 
after, namely, in 1786, Luigi Galvani, 
professor of anatomy and physiology in 
Bologna, noticed that the limbs of re- 
cently killed frogs became convulsed when 
brought near a frictional electrical ma- 


chine in action. This famous observation 
marks a new epoch in the history of sci- 
ence. He found that the convulsive 
twitches occurred only when a spark was 
emitted from the conductor, and only 
when some metallic substance was in con- 
tact with the nerve, Recognizing the 
sensitiveness of the frog’s nerves to elec. 
tric shocks, he used them in investigations 
into the phenomena of atmospheric elec- 
tricity ; and, on the 20th of September, 
1786, he suspended, by copper hooks, 
three frogs to the iron trellis-work on the 
roof of his house, and saw, as the limbs 
were blown about by the wind, that con- 
vulsions occurred when the toes touched 
the iron railing. This proved that an elec- 
trical machine was not required, but while 
Galvani recognized the fact, he missed the 
true explanation. We now know that the 
twitches of the frogs’ legs were caused by 
electiical currents that came, not from the 
sky, nor from the animal tissues them- 
selves, as Galvani imagined, but from the 
contact of the copper hooks with the iron 
railing. About this period the old and 
ever recurring question of the nature of 
life was in an acute stage, and it is not 
wonderful that the physiologist of Bologna 
thought, from this and numerous other 
experiments, that he had detected the 
‘* nervous fluid,’’ the something which, if 
not life itself, was at least inseparable 
from it. This is now an old story ; and 
all the world knows that the famous con- 
troversy between Galvani and his follow- 
ers and Volta, the professor of natural 
philosophy in the University of Pavia, led 
to the invention of the voltaic pile in 
1799, and still more to the discovery of 
the production of electric currents by the 
contact of dissimilar metals, more espe- 
ciaily when one of them is acted on chemi- 
cally by certain fluids. For a long time 
the brilliancy of the results flowing from 
the investigations into voltaic electricity 
threw the discoveries of Galvani into the 
shade ; but by and by, as experimental 
methods became more delicate, it was 
found that there is in truth an animal elec- 
tricity, the existence of which was doubted 
by Volta and his followers. 

We know now that in some of Gal- 
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vani’s primitive experiments the electric 
currents that caused muscles to contract 
were undoubtedly produced by the living 
tissues themselves. It was next to im- 
possible, at that time of day, to prove the 
fact. The apparatus for the detection of 
extremely feeble currents had not been 
invented. The next step was made by 
Oersted, in 1820, when he discovered the 
influence of a current of electricity on a 
magnetic needle, and the construction of a 
galvanometer thus became possible. Five 
years later, in 1825, Nobili constructed 
such an instrument for physiological pur- 
poses, and by means of it he demonstrated 
that a current could be obtained from a 
frog’s muscle. He prepared a frog, intro- 
duced its two legs into two glasses of salt 
water, placed in each vessel a strip of 
zinc, connected the two strips with the 
galvanometer, and obtained a deviation of 
the needle to the extent of 10° to 30°. 
He showed that Galvani was right in main- 
taining the existence of an animal elec- 
tricity, while he was wrong in holding that 
the contact of two metals with the tissues 
gave a proof of this. On the other hand, 
Volta was right in his statement that 
the twitches of the frog’s muscles in Gal- 
vani’s experimen s were independent of 
an animal electricity, but he was wrong in 
denying, as he did, that electrical currents 
existed in the tissues. Matteucci, about 
1837, enriched the subject by many beau- 
tiful investigations, and by joining the 
thighs of frogs in a special way, he made 
a living voltaic pile, which produced ef- 
fects similar in character to the piles built 
up by physicists with discs of metals and 
intervening discs of paper or cloth. Then 
came du bois-Reymond, the present ven- 
erable professor of physiology in Berlin, 
and the successor of Johannes Miller, who 
was the intellectual godfather of such men 
as von Helmholtz, du Bois-Reymond, 
Virchow, Briicke, and Reichert. In 1841, 
du Bois-Reymond, who combines, as his 
ancestry would lead us to expect, Celtic 
fervor with Teutonic thoroughness, took 
up the subject of animal electricity with 
rare enthusiasm, and since then has la- 
bored on it with much success. One feels, 
after reading any one of his numerous 
monographs, that he has left little for the 
gleaners in this field of research, Elec- 
tro-physiology has attracted many able 
workers during the fifty years that have 
elapsed since du Bois-Reymond entered 


on it, and much has been accomplished, 
more especially in examining the proper- 
ties of the electrical fishes. It may not 
be uninteresting now to inquire as to what 
can really be demonstrated. 

In the first place, by using a sensitive 
galvanometer, or the ingenious capillary 
electrometer, a kind of electric manom- 
eter, invented by Lippmann, in 1873, 
and by connecting tissues with the un- 
polarizable electrodes of du Bois-Reymond 
(a contrivance by which contact can be 
made between the galvanometer or elec- 
trometer and the tissues without the risk 
of generating currents by chemical action), 
it can be shown that all living tissues show 
differences of potential, at different points, 
or, in other words, that electrical currents 
pass through the instruments when the 
tissues are placed on the electrodes. With 
such sensitive appliances, a bit of skin, a 
morsel of muscle or nerve, a fragment of 
such an organ as a gland, an eye, or a 
heart, show electrical currents, Although 
anormal muscle, absolutely uninjured, is 
isoelectric, that is, gives no current be- 
cause all points of its surface have the 
same potential, it is often impossible to 
place on the electrodes a muscle, or, in- 
deed, any living tissue, so as not to show 
currents by the movement of the needle 
of the galvanometer. Careful examina- 
tion, however, proves that the strongest 
currents are manifested when certain sur- 
faces are brought into contact with the 
electrodes. For example, in the case of 
muscle, the strongest current is obtained 
when one electrode touches the centie of 
a transverse section, while the other 
touches the uninjured surface of what-may 
be called the equator of the muscle, that 
is, a line encircling it in the middle of its 
length, and it can be shown that the sur- 
face is always positive to the transverse 
section. The same is true of nerve. If 
a frog’s eye is placed on the electrodes, 
the centre of the cornea is positive to the 
transverse section of the optic nerve, and 
the internal surface of the retina is posi- 
tive to its outer or choroidal surface, 
Again, if a small piece is snipped off the 
apex of the ventricle of a frog’s heart, 
this surface is negative to any other sur- 
face, while the heart is at rest and does 
not make a beat. All of these currents 
are, of course, due to differences of po- 
tential ; and as they exist while the tissue 
or organ is at rest, they may be called 
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resting currents, and they are usually due 
to the injured surface undergoing molec- 
ular changes causing it to become of a 
different potential from that of any part 
that has not been injured. If living mat- 
ter has a fresh surface exposed by an in- 
cision, the surface begins to die, that is to 
sav, it rapidly undergoes molecular 
changes, and the dying matter becomes of 
lower electrical potential than the matter 
that is not dying, so that if the dying sur- 
face is connected with one electrode while 
the non-dying surface is connected with 
the other, a current passes through the 
galvanometer from the non-dying to the 
dying. Another way of expressing the 
same fact is to say that any local injury to 
living matter always disturbs electrical 
equilibrium, because the injured part be- 
comes very quickly of lower potential. 
Now, it is evident that chemical action, as 
occurs in dying of tissue, will be greatest 
on the injured surface. We may suppose 
that this surface, acting like the zinc, the 
positive, plate in a Daniell’s cell, generates 
currents which pass through the muscle 
to its surface, issue from the surface (thus 
the positive pole) to the galvanometer, and 
back from the galvanometer to the injured 
surface, which thus represents the nega- 
tive pole. Such currents, therefore, are 
evidently not of much physiological im- 
portance, except that they differentiate be- 
tween different planes of vitality. 

But the case is different when the tissue 
or organ discharges its normal function. 
This will be readily understood if we ex- 
amine what occurs in a contracting muscle, 
The normal function of a muscle is to con- 
tract, that is to say, there is a movement 
of its protoplasm by which it shortens in 
length while it increases in thickness. 
Now, suppose a muscle laid on the elec- 
trodes so that a ‘‘ resting’’ current is mani- 
fested by the deflection of the needle of 
the galvanometer ; let the nerve supplying 
the muscle be irritated so as to cause con- 
traction of the muscle; instantly the 
needle of the galvanometer moves in the 
opposite direction, and it may pass even 
beyond the zero point. This is due to 
the generation of a new current in the 
muscle, in a direction opposite to that of 
the resting current. The proof is this: 
let us compensate the resting current be- 
fore causing contraction of the muscle, by 
sending a portion of a current from a Dan- 
iell’s element in the opposite direction, so 
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that the galvanometer is brought to zero ; 
then cause the muscle to contract, and the 
new current, the action current, as it may 
be called, sends the galvanometer needle 
to the opposite side of zero. This phe- 
nomenon of a new current in the opposite 
direction is known technically as the nega- 
tive variation, and it is of importance phy- 
siologically because it is the indication of 
changes occurring in the muscle that are 
associated with its contraction. It is a 
vital phenomenon because it can only oc- 
cur when the muscle is alive. The action 
current may be accounted for by suppos- 
ing that at the nerve terminations in the 
muscle there is some kind of local change, 
just as occurs on the cut surface of a mus- 
cle. This local action, probably chemi- 
eal, generates a current which passes 
through the muscle in the reverse direction 
to that of the resting current ; that is to 
say, it flows to the cut surface, passes out 
by it to the galvanometer, and returns 
from the galvanometer to the point of en- 
try of the nerve. The cut surface, there- 
fore, during the action current, becomes 
the positive pole, while the uninjured sur- 
face is the negative pole of the little mus- 
cle battery ; exactly the reverse state of 
matters to what obtained while the muscle 
was at rest. E 

Early observations seemed to show that 
this negative variation was a kind of wave 
of negativity that swept through the mus- 
cle, and was over and gone before the 
muscle contracted ; but recent experiments 
of Burdon Sanderson, in which he simul- 
taneously photographed the movement of 
the muscle and the movement of the mer- 
cury in the capillary electrometer, demon- 
strate that the negativity extends into the 
time of the contraction, or, in other words, 
that the two phenomena go closely to- 
gether. The electromotive force between 
the longitudinal and transverse sections of 
the resting gastrocnemius muscle of a frog 
is from .03 to .08 volt, and the negative 
variation may amount to as much as .04 
volt. 

Similar action currents occur in nerve, 
A nerve has a resting current ; but when 
the molecular disturbances which, for 
want of a better term, we call a nerve cur- 
rent, passes along it, there is a negative 
variation. 

Electrical phenomena may also be dis- 
covered in the central nervous organs, If 
we bring the electrodes of the galvanome- 
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ter into contact with the surface of the 
brain, electrical changes occur when light 
falls on the eye. Recently, Gotch and 
Horsley have explored the spinal cord with 
electrodes connected with the capillary 
electrometer, and they have found elec- 
trical variations in the motor strands of 
the cord when motor centres in the cere- 
bral cortex were irritated. Thus, in a 
sense, they tapped the wires of the living 
telegraphic system and got information as 
to the paths in the cord along which mo- 
tor, and even sensory, impulses travel. 
It seems to be only a matter of experiment 
to discover electrical changes in all the 
cerebral nervous organs. Could we pic- 
ture to ourselves the changes in the brain 
when its higher centres are in a state of 
molecular disturbance, as when one is 
thinking rapidly in a lecture, now adapt- 
ing his words to his ideas, now thinking 
ahead as to what he will say next, now 
noticing the effects of his words on the 
audience, now becoming conscious that he 
is obscure, and again that he is succeed- 
ing in making things plain, now watching 
the clock and noting the inevitable flight 
of time—could we, in such circumstances 
of mental turmoil, examine the phenum- 
ena of the brain, we would, in all proba- 
bility, obtain evidence of rapid changes of 
potential, and of currents flashing in a 
thousand directions, pursuing paths the 
intricacies of which are many times greater 
than if all the telegraphic and telephonic 
wires of London were concentrated in one 
vast exchange. 

Take another illustration. Place a 
frog’s eye on the electrodes ; we at once 
obtain a resting current, as above indi- 
cated. Keep the little eye in the dark, 
and the resting current becomes less and 
less as the tissues die ; but allow light to 
fall upon it—even a flash of light lasting 
the thousandth of a second, or the light 
of a vesta at a distance of several yards— 
and there is usually, first, a positive varia- 
tion, then a falling off, if the light is al- 
lowed to act ; and, lastly, if the light is 
suddenly cut off, there is almost invariably 
a second (positive) increase, followed by a 
(negative) diminution of the current 
(Holmgren, Dewar, and the writer). It 
is highly probable that similar electrical 
phenomena are related to the action of 
stimuli on all the terminal organs of sense. 

The skin of all animals shows a current 
passing from the surface inward. This 


has been supposed to be due to abrasion 
of the surface, and the skin current must 
be distinguished from that due to secret- 
ing glands in that organ. Thus the skins 
of fishes show a true skin current, although 
they contain no glands. The glands of 
the skin, however, produce currents, and 
it can be shown that when the secretory 
nerves of the glands are irritated, there is 
a positive variation or increase coincident 
with the secretion of sweat. Such elec- 
tromotive phenomena connected with se- 
cretion have been demonstrated in the pad 
of the cat’s foot, which contains numer- 
ous glands, and also in the submaxillary 
salivary gland. Thus the phenomena of 
secretion are undoubtedly connected with 
electrical changes. 

One of the most interesting demonstra- 
tions of electrical phenomena in living 
structures is that of the variations con- 
nected with the beat of the heart. If the 
heart of a frog be laid on the electrodes, 
so that one electrode touches the base 
while the other touches a cut or injured 
surface at the apex, the needle of the gal- 
vanometer immediately begins to swing 
backward and forward, and it is easy to 
show that the swings are coincident with 
the beats. This remarkable phenomena 
has received much attention. It is almost 
impossible to trace the direction of the 
currents while the heart is beating ; but if 
the rhythmic beat is arrested by applying 
a ligature around the heart at the junction 
of the sinus venosus with the auricle, as 
was first shown by Stannius in 1852, it is 
then possible to bring about a single beat 
by stimulating the heart either at the base 
or at the apex. Suppose, now, that the 
heart was connected with the galvanome- 
ter, or, still better, with the capillary eleo- 
trometer, and that we stimulate at the 
base, there is a contraction, the base be- 
comes negative to the apex, and the next 
instant the apex becomes negative to the 
base. This is what occurs with a normal 
beat. On the other hand, if the apex is 
stimulated, the apex becomes first negative 
to the base, and then the base negative to 
the apex. Evidently, then, in a normal 
beat, the contraction commences ut the 
base and travels to the apex. But the 
electrical change does not occur in the 
same phase throughout the heart at one 
moment; on the contrary, the wave of 
negativity travels to the apex. An instant 
afterward, however, the contraction change 
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at the base has disappeared, while it still 
remains at the apex. At this moment the 
apex is negative to the base. There are 
thus two phases with each contraction, and 
the phenomenon is termed a diphasic vari- 
ation. Hence the swinging of the needle 
of the galvanometer. It is driven alter- 
nately in opposite directions. Similar 
phenomena have been noticed in the iso- 
Jated mammalian heart. By far the most 
beautiful demonstration of this kind, how- 
ever, has been recently given by Dr. Au- 
gustus Waller, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London. Using the capillary electrome- 
ter, he has succeeded in showing electrical 
variations in man, without the necessity 
of making even an abrasion of the epider- 
mis. Deeply placed as the heart is in the 
chest, full as it is of blood, and surrounded 
by the chest walls composed of bone, 
muscle, and skin, yet by placing one elec- 
trode, say in the mouth, and the other on 
the left foot, or even by placing them on 
opposite sides of the heart on the chest 
wall, the electrical variations with each 
beat can be demonstrated. Each beat of 
the human heart shows different electrical 
votentials if two points are connected with 
the capillary electrometer, one on each 
side of an axis passing, roughly speaking, 
from the left shoulder obliquely downward 
to the right side, Thus the body may be 
divided into two asymmetrical electrical 
districts, so far as the beat of the heart is 
concerned, one including the head and 
light upper extremity, and the other the 
three remaining extremities. 

We have seen that electrical variations 
occur in connection with muscular con- 
traction, and at once the question arises 
of whether any such changes can be dem- 
onstrated in the human being. Suppose 
we have a very sensitive galvanometer. 
Take two shallow vulcanite troughs, and 
fill them two-thirds full with a ? per cent. 
solution of common salt. Dip a perfectly 
clean slip of platinum into each trough, 
and lead wires from the strips to the gal- 
vanometer. Connect the two troughs with 
a strip of clean white blotting-paper wet 
with the salt solution. Asa rule, ff pre- 
cautions have been taken to have every- 
thing absolutely clean, no current will pass 
through the galvanometer. Then wash 
the hands thoroughly and place one in 
each vulcanite trough. At first there is 
usually a swing of the galvanometer, but 
it soon comes to rest. Then contract 


powerfully the muscles of the right arm. 
There will be a swing in one direction, say 
to the right. Next throw the muscles of 
the left arm into contraction. The needle 
of the galvanometer will now swing in the 
opposite direction. By alternately con- 
tracting the muscles of the right and left 
arms the needle of the galvanometer can 
be caused to swing rhythmically. This 
experiment, first made by du Buis Rey- 
mond, demonstrating what he calls the 
man-current, is of great interest. Care- 
ful examination shows that when the 
muscles of the right arm are contracted 
an electrical change passes through the 
body from the right to the left arm, out 
from the left arm to the galvanometer, 
and back from the galvanometer to the 
right arm, When the muscles of the left 
arm are contracted the reverse occurs ; 
or, in other words, a current passes 
through the body from the contracting to 
the passive arm, and through the galva- 
nometer from the passive to the contracting 
arm. Some have supposed that this is a 
skin-current, or rather a current due toa 
change in the cutaneous secretions, and it 
has been stated that it will not occur if 
the secretory nerves have first been paral- 
yzed by atropine. As excitation of secre- 
tory nerves gives a positive variation, it is 
difficult to account in this way for the 
negativity that occurs in the actively con- 
tracting muscles, while the remarkable 
uniformity in the results that one, by care- 
ful experiment, obtains by alternatcly and 
rapidly contracting the muscles of the two 
arms, is in favor of the view that the 
man-current is due to electrical changes 
occurring in the muscles themselves. 
Enough has been written to show that 
in all probability all vital phenomena are 
associated with electrical changes. Up to 
the present time, however, there is no ab- 
solute proof that these changes are caused 
simply by the chemical phenomena hap- 
pening in the tissues, and on which it is 
usually assumed the phenomena of life de- 
pend. It is possible that the electrical 
changes may be of a different order, and 
that what we call vitality is dependent, 
not only on physico-chemical changes, 
but also on those more subtile phenomena 
which we call electrical. Electricity, in 
its essence, is just as mysterious as life, 
and we are yet far from being able to cor- 
relate the two classes of phenomena. We 
may be helped toward this consummation 
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by a careful study of what is known of (malapterurus). 






This must, however, be 


those living electrical machines, the elec- reserved for another time.— Fortnightly 


tric ray (torpedo), the electric eel (gym- Review. 
notus), and the thunderer of the Nile 
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COOMBE WOOD.* 


BY WILLIAM PITT. 





On the rebuilding of Coombe Neville, near Kingston, Surrey, near the seat of the 


great king-making Earl of Warwick, and late in the possession of the Harveys. 


Ye modern domes that rise elate 
O’er yonder prostrate walls, 

In vain your hope to match the state 
Of Neville’s ancient halls. 


Dread mansion ! on thy Gothick Tower 
Were regal standards rais’d : 

The Rose of York, white virgin flower, 
Or red Lancastria’s, blazed. 


Warwick, high chief, whose awful word 
Or shook or fix’d the Throne, 

Spread here the hospitable board 
Or fought in tilts alone. 


When Coombe her gartered Knights beheld 
On barbéd steeds advance 

Where ladies crowned the tented field, 
And Love inspired the lance,— 


Historick heralds here arrayed 
Fair acts in gorgeous stile, 

And heroes’ toils were best repayed 
By bashful beauty’s smile. 


So flourished Coombe, and flourished long, 
With Lords of bounteous soul ; 

Her walls still echoed to the song, 
And Mirth still drain’d her bowl ; 


And still her courts with footsteps meek 
The fainting pilgrim prest, 

Still Misery flushed her faded cheek 
At Harvey’s genial feast. 


Loved seat ! how oft in childish ease 
Along thy woods I stray’d, — 

Now venturous climbed embowering trees, 
Now sported in their shade ! 





* The manuscript from which these lines are printed has been sent to us by a granddaughter 
of the first Earl of Harrowby, to whom Mr, Pitt presented the original, It is believed that 
they and the juvenile tragedy mentioned in Lord Stanhope's Life of the great statesman were 


Mr, Pitt’s only essays in verse,—Editors National Review, 









*““CARPY :’’ A STORY OF TO-DAY, 


Along thy hills the chace I led 
With echoing hounds and horns, 


And left for thee my downy bed, 
Unplanted yet with thorns ; 


Now, languid with the noontide beams 
Explored* thy pretious springs, 

That proudly flow, like Susa’s} streams, 
To temper cups for Kings ! 


But soon, informn’d with nobler powers, 
I sought thy awful Grove ; 

There frequent sooth’d my evening hours 
That best deceiver, Love. 


Zach smiling joy was there that springs 
In life’s delicious prime : 

There young Ambition plum’d his wings 
And mock’d the flignt of time ; 


There patriot passions fir’d my breast 
With Freedom’s glowing themes ; 
And Virtue’s image rose confest 
In bright platonick dreams, 


Ah me! my dreams of harmless youth 
No more thy walks invade : 

The charm is broke by sober Truth, 
Thy fairy visions fade. 


No more, unstain’d with fear or guilt, 
Such hours of rapture smile : 

Each airy fabrick fancy built 
Is vanish’d as thy pyle. 


“Gime: 
**Perunta, you horrify me?!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chertsey, shrinking her 
shoulders into her chair. 

‘* That’s what comes of living for four 
years in India,’? answered her cousin, 
pityingly. ‘* You’ve lost touch with ac- 
tualities. You’re out of the movement, 
Lodora, utterly out of the movement.’’ 

‘*T’d rather be out of the movement 
than do what you’ve done.’’ 

‘* Of course,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ You’d 
have preferred to see me remain con- 
temptibly unproductive, with all the splen- 
dors of three hundred a year before me as 
my ultimate destiny. Thank you.’’ 


— National Review. 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


**T didn’t understand its full abomina- 
tion when you wrote out to me about it ; 
but I perceive it now, and I shudder.”’ 

‘* Leave off shuddering,” retorted the 
other—“‘ it’s idiotic. Look at things as 
they are, if you please. Just listen. 
There are too many already at bonnets and 
dresses ; women don’t go yet to the Stock 
Exchange, or take up book-making. I 
couldn’t write a novel to save myself from 
the rack ; and if I did, it would be so 
vilely bad that nobody would read it. I 
have not muscle enough to try mining in 
South Africa; and yet I wanted money 
startlingly. So I had the sense to utilize 





* Hampton Court Palace is supplied with water from springs on Coombe Hill. 
+ There Susa by Choaspes, amber stream, 
The drink of none but Kings.—Mrton, 


New Senrres,—Vot, LVI., No. 1. 
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the only power I possessed—my position 
and my name. I saw a need ; I satisfied 
the need ; and I’ve got the money.’’ 

** But—what on earth does your father 
say to it ?”’ 

‘“‘ Of course papa dislikes it, and pre- 
tends that he’s ashamed. So, as I’m very 
fond of him, and didn’t want to cause 
him any pain I could avoid, I told bim, 
dutifully and tenderly, when I began, 
that, if he’d settle a couple of thousands 
a year on me for life, I’d put up the shut- 
ters. He declared he couldn’t, and I 
think it was the truth. Therefore I went 
on, and am prospering. Doesn’t it look 
striking on the door-plate ?— 


* Lapy Petunia Firz-Hottynock & Co, 
(Limited), 
Society Contractors,’ ”’ 


‘* Oh, very striking ; very striking in- 
deed |’’ answered Mrs. Chertsey, discon- 
solately. ‘* So striking that it upsets my 
nerves altogether.’’ 

“Oh, if I’d paid attention to other 
people’s nerves,’’ was the scornful re- 
joinder, ‘* I should have remained a pau- 
per. I’ve none of my own. I live ex- 
clusively in the unrutiled atmosphere of 
my interests. 1’m ‘ modern,’ as they say 
in Paris. I consider myself to be the very 
latest development of modernity.”’ 

‘* And does this horrid business suc- 
ceed ? Do you mean to say that it brings 
in profits ?’’ 

**Sueceed ? Profits? I made over six 
thousand last year, and 1 shall reach ten 
this year.’’ 

** Petunia !° 

** Lodora ?”’ 

‘*T don’t believe it.”’ 

‘* Shall I show you my books ?”’ 

‘* Books? You keep accounts ?’’ ex- 
claimed Mis. Chertsey, with amazement. 
‘* Why, when we were children you 
couldn’t add six and three together.’’ 

‘*That’s true. I asserted that they 
made sixty three. I don’t say that now.’’ 

‘* But—what is it that you do? In 
what consists your frightful trade ?”’ 

‘*] render society services to people 
who need them, and can pay for them— 
an enormous class, my dear.’’ 

‘* And, pray, what does that exactly 
mean ?”” 

‘* How stupid you are, Lodora! Why, 
I get invitations for them; introduce 
them ; bring guests to their dinners and 
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their balls ; choose their clothes ; arrange 
marriages for them ; and I’m now pre- 
paring to extend my business by contract- 
ing to supply knowledge of the world, 
good manners, the faculty of conversa- 
tion, presentable relations, and an unspot- 
ted past ; all of which articles are in great 
demand. For these acts I take a high 
commission. ”’ 

‘* It’s awful to listen to you !’’ 

** How sweet you are, Lodora !’’ 

‘** But—your friends? The 
Your own situation ?’’ 

** My friends envy my income, and en- 
treat me to discover heiresses for their 
sons. The world says I'm a plucky wom- 
an for daring to do openly what so many 
others have been duing secretly. My sit- 
uation is that of a universal benefactor. 
Why, Mr. Gladstone himself told me, the 
other day, that 1’m ‘a phase.’ He’s 
going to write an article about me in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ showing how su- 
perior I am, from a psychological point of 
view, to Marie Bashkirtseff. The mob 
regards me with patriotic pride, as a new, 
national, noble British institution.’’ 

‘* Your cynicism is revolting,’’ quavered 
out Mrs. Chertsey, shaking her hands in 
the air before her, as if to repel the cruel 
thoughts that oppressed her. 

** And the antiquity of your ideas is de- 


wold ? 


plorable. You'd better go back to India. 
You’ll be more in your place there. Why 
didn’t you stop there ?”’ 

‘How unfeeling you are! You're 


perfectly aware that I was ill, and was 
forced to come home.  Besides—there 
was another reason.”’ 

** Another reason? What reason ?”’ 

Mrs. Chertsey (who was a weak-minded 
person) gazed wanderingly around her, 
After glaring at the flowers and the orna- 
ments grouped about the room, she fixed 
her eyes upon a picture representing Cupid 
talking confidentially to a young lady, and 
seemed to ask it for advice. At last she 
stammered out, ‘* You know my husband 
has relations in Australia ?”’ 

“TI don’t. But treat me as if I did.” 

‘¢ Well, a cousin of his, a Mr. Corn- 
stalk, came up to Simla last year, and in- 
formed Puggy that he was a great horse- 
breeder in Queensland—three thousand 
foals a year, fancy that !—and that he 
wanted to organize direct sales in India, 
because the middle-men ate up too much 


of his profit. Puggy, who is a born 
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dealer, thought there might be a chance 
of a pull for himself, and brought the man 
to stav with us, so as to get hold of him.”’ 

‘‘ Thus far the tale is. not exciting,’’ 
observed Lady Petunia, yawning. 

‘* Well,’’ went on the other, taking no 
notice of the interruption, “‘ it turned out 
that this cousin was monstrously rich, and 
that he had a sister as rich as himself—"’ 

‘* And a sharer in the horse-breed- 
ing ?”’ 

** It’s their joint affair: the estate was 
left by their father to the two together, 
aud they’ve gone on with it in partner- 
ship.”’ 

That sister is beginning to interest 
me,’’ put in Lady Petunia, approvingly. 
‘* She must be wise—like me. 

**T don’t know about that. If she 
were wise she would stop where she is, 
and go on breaking buck- jampere—her 
brother says she’s an astonishing rider— 
instead of which she’s coming to England 
to try to get into society.’ 

““To get into society {’”? echoed ‘Lady 
Petunia, eagerly, almost springing up. 
‘ Lodora, you're sent straight to me by 
heaven! “A client! From Australia ! 
The first I’ve had of that extraction! I'll 
undertake her. When will she be here ?’’ 

** Don’t talk in that way,’’ exclaimed 
the other, protestingly. ‘I'm going to 
do it myself, of course ; it’s my duty,” 

‘‘That’s taking the bread out of my 
mouth, She belongs legitimately to me. 
Besides, you can’t do it; you’re utterly 
incapable of it; you’re not the woman 
for it.”’ 

‘* Puggy thinks I am, and he begged 
me most particularly to look after her, be- 
cause of his arrangements with her broth- 
in 

‘*T tell you you can’t do it.”’ 

‘‘T must. They made up some plan 
between them about the horses. Of 
course Puggy couldn’t show in it, on ac- 
count of his position ; but he’s to have 
his pull, and [’m to take up the sister 
here, as part of the bargain.’’ 

** You odious impostor ! r burst out 
Lady Petunia, shaking her cousin’s shoul- 
der and laughing at her, ‘So you’re 
carrying on your own littie business in the 
dark, are you? And yet you presume to 
abuse me for doing mine in the daylight. 
Do you call that honesty ?”’ 

‘‘Upon my word, I never gave a 
thought to the business,’’ retorted Mrs, 
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Chertsey, almost angrily. ‘‘I want to 
help Puggy ; that’s all.’’ 

** Poor innocent! It’s lovely to listen 
to you. Do you want a share of my com- 
mission? Is that it ?”’ 

** Petunia! you insult me ”’ 

** Don’t be silly. You know you're 
safe with me ; so speak out. How much 
do you ask for bringing her to me ?” 

**T won’t bring her to you at all,’’ ex- 
claimed the other, losing her temper. 
** My sole object is to serve Puggy. It’s 
a shame of you to impute anything else 
to me. I’m very angry with you.”’ 

‘* Well, frankly, married people have 
stupendous notions about their relations 
with each other! Are your Mr. Puggy’s 
interests separate from your own? Jn 
serving him are you not serving yourself ? 
And in making a little money yourself are 
you not serving him ?” 

‘That never occurred to me,’’ replied 
Mrs. Chertsey, awkwardly, almost meekly. 


‘*Then it had better occur. Look 
here. Give your friend the choice be- 
tween us; that’s all I ask of you. Offer 


her your own help for nothing ; let me 
offer her mine for money ; and let’s see 
which she’ll select. I?ll lay you ‘hree to 
two, in anything you like, that slic comes 
to me of her own free will.’’ 

‘* But what would Puggy say ?’’ 

*“ Puggy would say, ‘ Do the best for 
her ;’ and as I can do better than you, he 
would tell you to leave her tome. Be- 
sides, if the girl chooses for herself, what 
has he got to do with it ?°’ 

‘* Yes, that’s true,’?’ murmured Mrs, 
Chertsey, feebly, dominated by her strong- 
willed cousin ; ‘‘ yes, perhaps he might 
say that. And I daresay you’ve means 
of action that I haven’t ; and it may be 
that, as you tell me, I’m not the woman 
for it—I’ve been away so long, you know. 
I suppose there’ll be no harm in your see- 
ing her, and that Puggy won’t blame me 
for that.’’ 

‘* Let her decide ; 

‘*Yes; L’ll do that. Good-by, Pe- 
tunia. I wish you hadn't taken up this 
miserable commerce, and said all those 
nasty things to me. I shall dream about 
it.” 

A fortnight afterward Miss Cornstalk 
reached London from Brisbane. Mrs. 
Chertsey had her to dinner on the evening 
of her arrival, and saw a fair, very slight, 
short girl, not pretty, of about five-and- 


that’s all.’’ 












































































twenty. Her movements were vividly full 
of mixed lightness and vigor, and her face 
bore a striking expression of animation 
and intelligence. As soon as they were 
alone, the girl said, looking scrutinizingly 
at her hostess— 

** Tom told me I can speak out to you ; 
not only because we’re relations in a kind 
of a way, but because it’s your interest to 
help me.”’ 

‘*I do want to help you,’’ was the not 
over-pleased reply. ‘‘ But it depends on 
what you want me to do and on my power 
of doing it.’’ 

‘* Why, I thought all that was settled 
between your husband and Tom,’’ an- 
swered the other, sitting up with an ap- 
pearance of surprise. ‘‘ You’ve to take 
me into good society in London. Tom 
said you were a big person, and in a po- 
sition to do it.’’ 

**1’m not a big person at all ; 
daresay I could do a little for you.”’ 

‘** Oh, a little isn’t enough. I wanta 
good deal. And I’m in a hurry too. I 
can’t stay very long over here. I’ve only 
come for a few months.” 

‘* But, getting into society is a process 
that needs time.”’ 

‘*Time? I’ve got no time. 
you to put me in at once.”’ 

‘* My dear Miss Cornstalk,’’ was the 
expostulating response, ‘‘ you are asking 
for impossibilities.” 

‘* Impossibilities ? Am I to infer from 
that word that you are unable to carry out 
the arrangement made between your hus- 
band and my brother ?”’ 

‘* T’ve not said I’m unable to carry it 
out,’’ protested Mrs. Chertsey, who was 
growing frightened at the tune of her vis- 
itor ; ‘‘ and even were I personally un- 
able,”” she added hastily, ‘‘ there might 
be other channels of action which you 
could try.”’ 

‘* Other channels ? 
a soul in the place excepting you. 

‘* But I can open other channels to you. 
At all events I can manage that. For in- 
stance, I’ve a cousin who, I’m sure, eould 

help you.”’ 

‘* Who’s she ?” 

‘* Lady Petunia Fitz-Hollyhock.*’ 

‘Who's Lady Petunia Fitz Holly- 
hock ?”’ 

‘* Daughter of the Earl of Oakleaves.’’ 

‘* And why is she able to do more for 
me than you can yourself ?’’ 


but I 


I want 


Why, I don’t know 
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‘* Because,’’ stammered Mrs. Chertsey, 
shyly, but trying to laugh off her timid- 
ity, ‘‘ because,—what 1’m going to say is 
very strange, and perhaps, at first, you 
won’t quite believe it; but it’s true,— 
because she’s taken up introducing people 
into society as a profession... for 
money.”’ 

‘* For money ?’’ echoed the other, in 
amazement. ‘‘ For money? Well, that 
does dazzle the eyes! But it’s prodig- 
iously funny. Oh, it’s prodigiously—pro- 
digiously—funny. Are there many here 
who do that ?”’ 

‘*Oh no. She’s the only one yet—pub- 
licly, I mean ; though lots of them do it 
privately. That’s why I speak to you about 
her. But, of course, there’ll be plenty 
more soon, as she’s succeeding so well,’’ 

‘* Does she charge high ?”’ 

** Really—I don’t—I don’t know,”’ was 
the confused reply. ‘* Besides, I only 
mentioned Petunia by accident. I in- 
tend, naturally, of course—that is to say, 
necessarily—to do all I can for you my- 
self. But still, you see, Petunia—’’ 

‘““ Yes, yes, I see. I see distinctly. 
You needn’t explain. Morally, it’s not 
pretty ; but, politically, I like the notion 
of your Lady Petunia Fitz-Hollyhock, 
daughter of the Earl of Oakleaves, setting 
up in business—particularly that sort of 
business. Besides, if she does it fur 
money, she’ll be quick over it, so as to 
get her pay. And that’s what I want. 
1 can afford it. I’ve brought a credit 
with me. When shall we go to her? 
I’m quite convinced, already, that she can 
do more for me than you can.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ faltered out the other, pain- 
fully humbled and limply helpless, ‘* when- 
ever you like.”’ 

‘* To-morrow, then ; 
eleven. I'll call for you. You can’t im- 
agine how this interests me. This alone 
was worth coming for, even if I discover 
nothing else.”’ 

When, next morning, Miss Cornstalk 
reached the door of Lady Petunia’s office 
and read the inscription on it, she stood 
still, meditating. After a silence, she 
murmured to herself, ‘* I suspect this is 
only the freak of arestive woman. But 
still, it would have been impossible to 
realize such a notion if the general con- 
dition of society had not led up to it. It 
may be a symptom ; if it is, it’s a grave 
one. I must get to the bottom of it.” 


to-morrow, at 
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She went thoughtfully up-stairs. 

Lady Petunia looked at her curiously, 
shook hands with her warmly, and asked 
her eagerly, ‘‘ Youu know what my pro- 
fession is ?”’ 

a 

‘* Then I’ll go straight to the point with 
you, and not waste either your time or 
mine. May I put a few questions to 
you ?”” 

“re.” 

‘* Miss Cornstalk, what is your precise 
object in coming to London ?”’ 

** To obtain personal information as to 
the condition of England. I’m going to 
begin by examining the national utility of 
your good society.”’ 

zady Petunia stared at her, and won- 
dered whether she was quite in her senses. 

‘* That’s a large subject,’’ she observed ; 
** but, is that all ?’’ 

**So far as my specific aim goes, yes. 
Subsidiarily, I’m ready to amuse myself, 
and to profit by anything else that may 
come in my way.”’ 

‘*Ah! What would you say, for in- 
stance, if a marriage came in your way ¢”’ 

‘“* T should say, No, thank you.”’ 

** May I inquire why ?”’ 

** Because [ haven’t come for that. 
My future is in Queensland, I shall go 
back there when l’ve done here.” 

‘* As we’re discussing business, and as 
you appear to be an extremely business- 
like and practical person, permit me to 
point out to you that you would facilitate 
your entrance into English society if you 
allowed it to be supposed that you’ve 
come to look for a husband.’’ 

** Wouldn’t it be enough to give them 
entertainments ? I don’t tell lies.”’ 

‘‘ Well, entertainments, as you call 
them, can be given by any one who can 
pay for them; there are too many of 
them as it is. But a big heiress, like 
vou, is rare. Do you perceive the nature 
of my argument ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes, I perceive ; I perceive lu- 
minously. Still, as I have just said, I 
don’t tell lies ; it isn’t my system of ac- 
tion.’’ 

‘* Really, you can’t call it lying. Let 
me assure you it’s essential in every case 
—not only in your case, but in every case 
—to lead people to suppose that they can 
get something out of you in exchange for 
what they give you ; and, of all that can 
be got out of arich girl like you, the hope 
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of matrimony with you would mest tempt 
the sort of people you want to know. 
They all have starving sons and brothers, 
I beg you, at all events—if you put your- 
self into my hands—not to blaze about 
that you won’t have it.”’ 

** You’re teaching me already a good 
deal about the situation of this country,’’ 
remarked the girl, with a cold stile, 
** We’ll postpone that, however, if you 
please. What I’ve come for is to ask 
how much it would cost me to employ 
you. Have you a price-list ?’” 

Lady Petunia tried to appear amused, 
but only succeeded in looking distinctly 
uncomfortable. She answered, ‘* My 
charges are elastic. They vary with the 
people I have to deal with. I find it pru- 
dent, in most cases, to stipulate for money 
down beforehand ; but 1 won’t ask that 
from such a person as you,”’ 

‘* I’m glad to hear it.”’ 

‘Though I’ve only seen you for five 
minutes, | recognize that you are unlike 
any one I have undertaken thus far,’’ 

‘*T’m glad to hear that also.” 

**T feel certain, somehow, that you are 
intensely honest, and will play no tricks 
with me. I'll make a proposal to you. 
If you are satisfied with my work on your 
behalf (which you will be), you shall give 
me a thousand at the end of the season, 
What do you say to that ?”’ 

‘* What do you say to it ?’’ asked the 
girl, turning slowly to Mrs. Chertsey, who 
had been sitting in rather gloomy silence. 

That lady started, and exclaimed, 
‘* Really, I can advise nothing. I’m ready 
to do my little best for you. It would 
he little, but it would be my best ; and 
Puggy expects it of me. If you prefer 
Petunia, it must be in consequence of your 
own free option, not because [ advise you.”’ 

‘*That’s all you have to say?’ de- 
manded Miss Cornstaik, with a movement 
of the eyebrows that came to her each time 
she was surprised or vexed. ‘‘I’d made 
up my mind before I put the question to 
you ; but, as I was consigned to you, I 
thought it was civil to appear to consult 
you. Lady Petunia,’’ she went on, ‘‘ I 
accept your terms, Let's settle the pro- 
gramme and begin.’’ 

‘*My dear, you’re quite delightful,”’ 
was the enthusiastic reply. ‘* Oh, if they 
were all like you! You'll do. Now I 
must inscribe you in my register. What's 
your Christian name ?”’ 
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‘* Carpentaria is my baptismal appella- 
tion (it’s a gulf out there) ; but as it’s 
long, I’m known as ‘ Carpy.’ ” 

‘*Miss ‘Carpy’ Cornstalk! Well, 
that will look effective in print. There’s 
a character about it that will make people 
read it twice. And it’s easy to pro- 
nounce. One of the drawbacks of my 
profession is that I have to deal sometimes 
with the bearers of such unapproachable 
names that I’m half afraid to ask for in- 
vitations for them. My first client was a 
Mrs. Krakojevacz, a Servian Jewess, and 
the second a Bombay woman called Dos- 
abhai. I prefer ‘ Carpy ’ Cornstalk.”’ 

‘*Oh yes.”” intervened Mrs. Chertsey, 
mistily. ‘* Puggy told me her name was 
Carpentaria. I remember now. I knew 
it had something to do with geography.”’ 

**T think, Miss Cornstalk,’’ continued 
Lady Petunia, *‘ you’d better begin by 
arranging with my cousin to come to stay 
at your hotel and to go about with you. 
You must have a chaperon, you know, 
With all our goings-on here, we stand up 
for appearances (at least we’ve done so 
thus far), and it won’t do for you to be 
alone.”’ 

Mrs. Chertsey, with resignation, let fall 
the words, ‘‘ I’ll do whatever you like. 
I'll help in any way ; because of Puggy, 
you know.” 

** And now,”’ continued Lady Petunia, 
in an animated tone, ‘‘ we’ll see about 
some dresses for you (I warn you I shall 
receive a commission on them from the 
maker), and the day after to-morrow I’ll 
take you to a dinner-party given by an- 
other client of mine, Mrs, Olympus, the 
widow of Bethlehem Z. Olympus of Pitts- 
burg, who made a huge fortuue by manu- 
facturing variegated marble chimney- 
pieces out of compressed oyster-shells,’’ 

The guests at the dinner were furnished 
by Lady Petunia. The Marquess of Che- 
viot was the head man, Lady Dungeness 
the head woman, and there were various 
subordinates. Mrs. Olympus was con- 
vinced that all the men wanted to marry 
her and all the women to get services out 
of her ; and that they would entertain, re- 
spectively, precisely the same feelings 
toward Miss Cornstalk as soon as they 
heard that she was rich. 

‘*Tt isn’t you or me they want, my 
dear,’’ she observed to that young lady, 


when they got into a corner together after 
dinner. 


‘* Our individualities count to- 
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tally for nothing. It’s what we can give 
them. I’ve only been at ita month, but 
I’ve seen into the axis of the thing al- 
ready.’” 

‘* And what else have you discovered 
in the axis?’’ asked Miss Cornstalk, 
laughing. 

‘** lve found a doubt. I’m wondering 
whether, at that price, it’s really worth 
having.”’ 

‘* Of course not,’’ was the emphatic 1e- 
ply. ‘‘ Neither at that price, nor at any 
other. ’’ 

‘“*Oh my! If that’s your view, what 
have you come for ?” 

** Political instruction.”’ 

Mis. Olympus opened her eyes at the 
girl, Fora moment she fancied she was 
being laughed at. But she saw at once 
that the other was in earnest, and broke 
out, ‘* Political instruction? That és 
voluminous. You'll get none of that in 
the scramble here. There’s no instruction 
of any sort in circulation—except about 
reputations. I haven’t learned the value 
of an old hairpin since I landed.” 

** mm quite ready to believe you. But, 
for reasons, I want to see it with my own 
sight. By the way, what have you come 
for ?”’ 

‘* Because it’s the right thing for an 
American to do, It makes us pleased 
with ourselves to get into the smart houses 
here.”’ 

6é Ah 9°? 

** Yes; certainly. Haven’t you the 
same feeling out your way ?”’ 

** Not much, Our people think too 
much of themselves for that. Some of 
them are so convinced of their extreme 
importance that they’d like to bat and 
keep wicket to their own bowling.”’ 

‘** We’ve got that sort, too,’’ remarked 
the inhabitant of Pittsburg. 

‘*Ts Lady Petunia duing for you all 
that you expected ?”’ inquired the Aus- 
tralian. 

‘*Isn’t she! She’s putting me along 
quite nobly. My dear, she’s a driving- 
wheel of very big diameter.”’ 

** She’s taken up an odd trade.”’ 

** That’s her affair. It’s handy for you 
and me. And I like her as a woman. 
Now you go and be made love to. All 
the men are waiting for you, don’t you 
see ?”’ 

Miss Cornstalk’s eyebrows lifted. 

Mrs. Olympus added as they parted, 
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‘* Little Gawaine is the only finished arti- 
cle among them. The others are all waste 
material. Try Gawaine.”’ 

A minute afterward Lord Cheviot and 
Sir Cerdic Gawaine were introduced by 
Lady Petunia to ‘‘ Carpy,’’ and sat down 
right and left of her, 

‘*Charming person, Mrs. Olympus,”’ 
asserted Lord Cheviot, airily. 

‘*] hear you’ve come to England to 
study us, Miss Cornstalk,’’ remarked Sir 
Cerdic, seriously, 

She looked at each of them twice, in- 
vestigatingly, and then turned slowly to 
Sir Cerdic, affording to Lord Cheviot an 
opportunity (of which he availed himself 
copiously) of considering the extreme 
whiteness of her shoulders. After atime, 
however, as he saw that she did not mean 
to turn back again, he found the shoulders 
insufficient to content him, and went away 
in indignation. 

The girl made answer to the second 
observation. ‘‘ Yes; I’ve come to see 
what you are like. Can you help me to 
arrive at an impression ?’’ 

‘* In no way. I have never succeeded in 
forming, even for my private use, a defi- 
nite opinion as to our condition or value.”’ 

Miss Cornstalk twisted her eyebrows, 
and asked, ‘‘ From indifference ? —froin 
incapacity ’—or from the difficulty of the 
subject ?”’ 

Sir Cerdic stared at her. ‘‘ You put 
things plainly,’’ he said, with manifest 
astonishment. 

‘* T suppose you mean that I’m rough,”’ 
she answered, quietly. ‘‘ I know I am. 
I wasn’t softened when I was little ; there 
was nobody to do it; I had no mother, 

sut I’m trying to improve myself. Why 
have you formed no opinion about the 
condition of the English ”’ 

‘¢ Because the more I study them, the 
more do I recognize the contradictions 
and the complications they present, and 
the less do I feel able to arrive at any con- 
viction about them.” 

** How old are you ?”’ 

He stared again. After a few seconds, 
he told her, ‘‘ Thirty-two.”’ 

‘* And at that age you’ve not found life 
long enough to enable you to unravel 
those contradictions and complications ?”’ 

‘*T don’t expect to find it long enough 
at any other age.”’ 

‘* And I who intend to pass sentence 
on you in a month !”’ 
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‘* Doesn’t it occur to you that it will 
be presumptuous to do so ?”’ 

‘* Presumptuous or not, I’m going to 
try.’’ 
‘* But why on earth do you want to 
pass sentence on us? Can’t you be con- 
tent to amuse yourself among us ?’’ 

‘*No; that’s not my way. Besides, 
I’ve two reasons.”’ 

‘* Would it be indiscreet to inquire 
what are those two reasons ?”’ 

‘* Not a bit. The reasons are, that I 
want to learn; and that, when I’ve 
learned, I want to use my knowledge.’’ 

** Do you know that you puzzle me and 
interest me ?’’ exclaimed the other, look- 
ing at her with curiosity. 

**T didn’t know it: but now that you 
mention it, I think it’s very likely.”’ 

‘* May I go on questioning you ?” 

‘* T shan’t mind it any more than water 
minds being wetted.’’ 

He stared at her for the third time, al- 
most with bewilderment. 

‘* Well, first of all,’’ he went on, as 
soon as he had recovered, ‘‘ how do you 
mean to use your knowledge when you’ve 
got it ?’’ 

The gitl became grave. 

‘* Sir Cerdic Gawaine,’’ she said, ‘‘ I 
live in a land where we think a deal of 
ourselves, and are self-willed and inde- 
pendent, Yet, ali the same, a good many 
of us, down in our hearts, look up fondly 
to the old mother country, and feel a tra- 
ditional tenderness for her, and want to 
go on respecting ber. But we’ve our 
Radicals, just as you have yours, and our 
Radicals pretend that the mother country 
isn’t worth respecting. I’ve come to see.” 

‘*To see?’ he repeated, in a tone of 
utter incomprehension. 

‘* Yes; to see. I’m a Conservative. 
I want to keep things as they are, if I can. 
And if I find that you’re worth respect- 
ing, I'll go back and say so, That’s my 
notion of duty.”’ 

‘* Will you forgive me for saying that 
you don’t seem exactly like what we un- 
derstand here by a Conservative ?”’ 

‘* Don’t lose time over definitions : all 
words have local values. When I tell you 
I’m a Conservative out there, you may 
believe me.”’ 

‘* And you suppose that a month’s con- 
tact with society in London will teach you 
whether England is worth respecting ?”’ 
‘*No. I’m only going to apply a very 
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simple test. It’s a universal rule that 
those who are worthy of respect from 
others are always disposed to respect 
themselves, I shall limit myself to the 
search for signs of self-respect. As I’ve 
no time to hunt for positive proof, I must 
content myself with negative evidence. 
When I’ve finished here, I shall look for 
the same sign in fields and factories and 
mines. ”’ 

** And—why have you undertaken this 
extraordinary mission ?”’ 

‘*Tt isn’t a mission, It’s simply profit- 
ing by an opportunity to show that I de- 
serve the place I occupy in the sunlight, 
and to make the people feel round home 
that they can trust me, because I work.’’ 

** Decidedly, you do interest me,”’ in- 
sisted Gawaine, more and more impressed. 
‘* Are there many like you ‘round 
home’ ?”’ 

sé A few.’’ 

** Well, I may say with certainty that 
there is nobody like you here.”’ 

** So I fancied,’’ remarked Miss Corn- 
stalk, thoughtfully. ‘‘ But what’s the use 
of talking about me? It’s waste of time, 
and I’ve none to spare. Do tell me about 
this society of yours. Is it an honor to 
England? Or is it only a danger? If 
it’s not the one, it must, of necessity, be 
the other ; all history shows that.”’ 

** Your questions are as big as the sky, 
and as full of light and darkness. It’s 
impossible to answer them off-hand.’’ 

‘Then think about them, and answer 
them to-morrow. Lady Dungeness takes 
me to Hurlingham. Come there to ime. 
You can help me.’’ 

Sir Cerdic Gawaine went away and pon- 
dered. He felt that he had met an un- 
usual woman, and that his curiosity and 
his sympathy had been sharply excited by 
her. Ile was conscious that there was 
something special in her; and that, in 
particular, she possessed a mental fresh- 
ness absolutely proper to herself, and 
which (absurd as the comparison appeared) 
he could liken to nothing else than rose- 
mary and thyme. But he could not get 
beyond a mere general definition of her. 
He told himself that she was honest and 
intelligent, self-confident and extraordi- 
narily outspoken, unconventional and 
strange. He felt, too, that she attracted 
him. But the word he kept repeating, 
and which, for the moment, summed up his 
only clear impression, was—‘‘ Strange !’’ 





Next day it rained. At two o’clock a 
note reached him, saying— 


‘* As Hurlingham is impossible, come 
to me at tea-time. 


“oc. c.”" 


He read the words several times ; tried 
to form an estimate of the writer from the 
writing ; and, finally, put the note rather 
carefully into a despatch-box, muttering 
the same word—*‘ Strange !”’ 

‘*T want you,”’ she said, as they ate 
their toast together, ‘‘ to go about among 
the older people of your acquaintance and 
to ask them what they think of the posi- 
tion held by English society toward the 
nation. ”’ 

** They'll tell me that they think I’m 
off my head for putting such a question,’’ 
was the laughing answer. 

** Never mind what they think about 
you. That doesn’t matter. It’s what 
they think about themselves in their rela- 
tion to the people that I want to know.”’ 

‘* Why, Miss Cornstalk, not one in 
thirty thousand of them has the faintest 
conception that such a problem exists.’’ 

‘*Then it’s your duty to make them 
feel that it exists,’’ she exclaimed, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘ it’s your duty to force them to 
see its gravity, and to arrive at an opinion 
on it.”’ 

‘** May I ask why it is my duty ?” 

She looked at bim with mixed commis- 
eration and surprise, 

‘* Now there,’”’ she said, ‘‘ is the eifect 
of the enfeebling contacts amid which you 
live. You positively have forgotten that 
it’s your duty to speak the truth to those 
around you.’’ 

‘*1’m not an apostle. I’m simply a—’’ 

‘* A coward, 1 fear,’’ she broke in, fix- 
ing her eyes sorrowfully upon him, 

He started slightly, but answered sim- 
ply, after a few seconds, ‘‘ In all sincerity 
I have never found myself a coward. But 
I acknowledge that, in my dealings with 
men and women, I try to be prudent.’’ 

‘* Prudence and cowardice are twins,’’ 
she nurmured. 

** Now what isthe use,’’ urged Gawaine, 
‘fas you said of yourself last night, of 
talking about me? Pray leave me out.”’ 

‘** You disappoint me. I don’t know 
why, but I expected more of you.”’ 

** I’m grieved to hear you say so. I'll 
help you all I can: I promise you I will ; 
but not at the price of making myself 
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ridiculous before others. That's precisely 
what every Englishman does fear, coward 
or not.”’ 

‘* I comprehend,” remarked ‘‘ Carpy,”’ 
with a returning smile. ‘* You leave that 
process to me! Well, let’s say no more 
about it.’’ 

‘“* But I wish most heartily,” he pro- 
tested, ‘‘ to go on about it with you. TI, 
personally, am keenly interested in the 
whole class of questions which seems to 
occupy your mind. All I beg is that you 
will not claim from me the impossible. 
Have you really come to England for ab- 
solutely nothing but politics ?”’ 

** Not quite. I’m woman enough,’’ 
she went on, lightly, ‘* to wish to smooth 
off the asperities of my manners by look- 
ing on at the good behavior of others ; 
and I’m girl enough to desire to amuse 
myself a little. To-night at Mrs. Big- 
bag’s—you’re going, 1 suppose—you’ll 
see how I can dance. How many waltzes 
will you have ?’ 

** You do me great honor, Miss Corn- 
stalk. I'll take them all, with gratitude, 
if you'll give them to me.’’ 

‘* No, no, not all. I must make ac- 
quaintance with other men besides you, 
I can only give you two or three. Good- 
b = ”? 

"Sir Cerdic Gawaine strolled into the 
Park, and sat down alone, to meditate, 

‘¢ She’s more human than I fancied last 
night,’? he told himself. ‘‘ She came 
round so abruptly just now from calling 
me a coward to offering me waltzes that 
there must be more graciousness in her 
than I supposed at the first moment. 
With all her wildnesses she has very wom- 
anly sides. She talked very nicely and 
naturally of wishing to soften her rough- 
ness, There’s a good deal in her that’s 
thoroughly feminine, and, with good 
teaching, she might be developed into a 
delightful type. By Jove! what lovely 
feet and hands she has! and how de- 
liciously she uses them! She’s confound- 
edly stimulating, particularly now that 
I’m beginning to believe that she’s a real 
woman, and not a mere politician in petti- 
coats. As a study she’s remarkable, 
quite remarkable. I wonder whether she 
could be cured of that habit of speaking 
out? It’s not in ita place in England. 
She’s very, very interesting.” 

At Mrs. Bigbag’s ball Miss Cornstalk 
made her first appearance before London. 
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Everybody who’s supposed to be worth 
mentioning was there. “For a quarter of 
an hour no one took the slightest notice 
of her. Suddenly a rumor, put dexter- 
ously into circulation by Lady Petunia, 
spread about—it fizzed like a rocket-fuse, 
as ruinors do—that the little girl in white 
had a heap of thousands a year. Then 
up came the introductior s. 

** Let them believe, 1 implore you, that 
you’ll marry every one of them,’’ whis- 
pered Lady Petunia, with intense entreaty. 

** Carpy”’ laughed, and walked off toa 
Lancers with young Lord Ennerdale, who 
had been the first to catch her. 

** Very—er—hot,”’ he observed, 

‘* | know that,’’ she answered, twisting 
her eyebrows as she looked up at him. 
**Can’t you tell me something I don’t 
know ?”’ 

The boy had never been spoken to in 
that way before, and felt abashed. Then 
he grew vexed that a little renownless girl 
should dare to address a very smart young 
man like him in such disrespectful Jan- 
guage. So he said to her, ‘* Well—er— 
you know, [ can’t know, all of myself— 
er—what a girl knows or doesn’t know— 
er—don’t you know.” 

‘*T assure you, I’m totally convinced 
you don’t know, don’t you know,”’ she 
echoed, laughing exceedingly behind her 
fan. 

This made him still more indignant, so 
he muttered, rather fiercely, ‘‘ 1f you'd 
like me not to talk—er—I’ll hold my 
tongue.”’ 

She looked up at him again (he was 
very tall), distorted her eyebrows out of 
all shape, and said with resolute gravity, 
‘* What’s your opinion as to the position 
held by English society before the na- 
tion ?” 

Lord Ennerdale felt inclined to run 
away. 

‘*She’smad! That’sit !’’ he thought. 
‘** I wish this beastly Lancers was over.”’ 

But the girl had no intention of quar- 
relling with him ; she wanted to be friends 
with everybody, even with smart young 
men, on the chance of being able to learn 
something from them. So she added, 
‘* No ; let’s leave society alone, and talk 
about horses. ”’ 

This appeased him a little ; but he re- 
mained rancorous, and only stuttered out, 
‘* Well, you know—er—horses—that’s to 
say—er—there’s a deal to be said about 
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horses, if—er—you only know what to 
say, and—er—how to say it.”’ 

‘* Exactly so. I most heartily agree 
with you. That’s a most sensible obser- 
vation. Let me judge what you have to 
say about them, and how you say it.’’ 

He stared at her, feeling more and more 
angry, and distinctly frightened. 

** Well, go on,’’ she insisted. 
listening.’’ 

‘No; I give up,’’ was the hopeless 
reply. ‘‘ You floor me. Do you always 
talk to fellows in this way ?”’ 

‘* Well, frankly, this is the first time, 
for the good reason that I never spoke to 
what you call a ‘ fellow’ before.’’ 

‘*She ts mad,’’ he repeated uncom- 
fortably to himself. 

After a silence, during which she bit 
her lips ferociously to keep herself from 
choking with laughter, she looked up once 
more at her partner, and said, unflinch- 
ingly gently, ‘‘ Now, do let us talk about 
horses. I broke seven colts last year.’’ 

‘* What?” he gasped. ‘‘ You? You, 
yourself? Youdid? Really ?’’ 

** Yes,”’ she affirmed, nodding her head 
solemnly. ‘‘I myself. Idid. Really.’’ 

**Then you can ridea bit? Any—er 
—hands ?” 

**T made their mouths,’’ was the tran- 
quil reply ; and she held up her tiny 
fingers to show him the instrument that 
had done it. 

** Well done you !”’ 
getting interested. 

He added, within himself, ‘‘ If that’s 
not a lie, she can’t be mad, after all. 
Broke seven colts! No, can’t be mad. 
Yet, what did she mean about society and 
the nation? That sounded very insane,’’ 

‘** Going on ?’’ he asked, after these re- 
flections. ‘* Ud like uncommonly—er— 
to know what sort they were, and what— 
e:—bits you did it with, No time here, 
don’t you know.’’ 

‘*Going on ?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Eh? 
I don’t understand. I’m going on danc- 
ing, if that’s what you mean.’’ 

‘* No, not that. Going on—er—don’t 


sé Vm 


9°? 


exclaimed the boy, 


youknow. To another place. I’m going 
to Mrs. Highheap’s. You might tell me 
there.’’ 


**T’m not going to Mrs. Highheap’s,”’ 
she replied. 
be here. 
ing.”’ 


But the dance was over, and before 


‘“* If we’re to talk, it must 
As I said just now, I’m listen- 
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Lord Ennerdale, who was a slow thinker, 
could prepare an answer, she was away on 
the arm of Sir Cerdic Gawaine, who had 
been standing behind, waiting for his 
turn. 

‘*My education is progressing,” she 
broke out gayly to him. ‘‘ I’ve had a 
smart young man. If England were popu- 
lated by that sort only,’’ she went on, be- 
coming suddenly serious, ‘‘1’d give up 
bothering about Imperial Federation, and 
join the set who want to go at once for 
separation.’’ 

‘* Don’t be hard on bim,’’ urged Ga- 
waine ; ‘‘ he’ll grow out of it.’’ 

** Are there many of him ?” 

** Several of the young ones.”’ 

‘* Poor England !’’ she sighed, shaking 
her head. 

She thought for an instant, and then 
turned again, asking, ‘* And you? Have 
you leatned anything ?’’ 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘* That’s just what I expected,” she re- 
plied. But she writhed her eyebrows, to 
show that she was disappointed. 

‘** T’ve been asking at dinner,’’ he went 
on; ‘but people don’t understand. I 
told you they wouldn’t.”’ 

‘* Why don’t they understand ?’’ she 
cried, impatiently. ** It’s important 
enough, God knows, for them to conde- 
scend to think about it. Frivolous exam- 
ple from the top will have its effect on the 
bottom ; they’ll find that out some day, 
I tell you there are responsibilities that— 
There’s a waltz !’’ she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting herself, as the first notes of the 
music sounded through the rooms. 
** Come ; come quick !’’ 

She did waltz well, so well that people 
stood in groups to watch her, saying, 
‘* That’s the awfully rich Australian girl, 
How she does go !”’ 

Her shoulders and her head thrown 
slightly back, her lips parted with excite- 
ment, intense girlish joy upon her face, 
she swung past in a whirl of vaporous 
lightness ; while her little white feet 
skimmed so hoveringly over the floor that, 
bird-like, they seemed to merely peck at 
it, and to have no need to rest on it. 

** It’s the same glow as in the saddle,’ 
she cried, exultingly, as they stopped to 
breathe. ‘‘If it were not for waltzing 
and riding over fences, I should like to 
be a member of the Government, But I 
can’t give them up, and it wouldn’t be 
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solemn for a member of the Government 
to dance and gallop as frantically as I do.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not,’’ answered Gawaine, 
making an unsuccessful effort not to smile. 
‘* Yet, really, you’ve a way of doing 
things that might excuse—’’ 

‘*Oh, never mind my way. It is so 
good to dance and ride! and yet—and 
yet. alas |—my instincts in that direction 
will prevent me from taking office—I mean 
they would if I were a man. I’m not rev- 
erend enough.”’ 

They both laughed; and, as they 
laughed, he looked into her eyes and felt 
himself tremble slightly. 

For an hour they danced and talked, 
until Lady Petunia, who, for some time, 
had been watching feverishly for an op- 
portunity, whispered to ‘* Carpy,’’ as she 
passed through a doorway on Gawaine’s 
arm, ‘* for heaven’s sake, do leave him. 
If vou go on like this, with him alone, the 
nothers of all the others will think they’ve 
no chance, and won’t invite you to their 
parties. I beseech you, in justice to me, 
to think of the work [ have todo. Why 
make difficulties for me like this ?”’ 

‘‘That may be true,”’ said the girl to 
herself, stopping short. ‘* Perhaps it’s 
not quite honest of me. Anyhow, it 
would be fairer to her to try some other 
man.”’ 

She turned suddenly to Sir Cerdic, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I’m very sorry, but that’s enough. 
I’d much rather go on with you; but I 
mustn’t. You go away now. Come to 
tea to-morrow.’’ 

Next day Miss Cornstalk had to lunch 
Lady Dungeness, Lady Petunia Fitz-Holly- 
hock, and a Mrs, Chatterley, whom she 
had met at Mrs. Olympus’s dinner. She 
wanted to hear what women, without men, 
would say to each other, 

The first half hour passed, however, 
without their saying anything at all, at 
least what ‘* Carpy’’ understood by ‘* say- 
ing.”’ They talked abundantly of per- 
sons, but never made an allusion to things ; 
and it was about things, not persons, that 
she desired to hear their views. 

At last Mrs, Chatterley declared, ‘* After 
all, my dear Petunia, there are only two 
motives for knowing people: one is that 
we like them—which is rare ; the other, 
that we can get something out of them— 
which is frequent.’’ 

** T see,’’ observed the Australian girl, 
** just as a donkey eats thistles, sometimes 
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because they please him, sometimes be- 
cause they feed him.”’ 

**] don’t mind your assimilating us to 
donkeys,’’ exclaimed Lady Petunia ; ‘* but 
pray don’t compare society to thistles. 
[ live by it.”’ 

** We all live by it,’’ insisted Mrs, 
Chatterley, ‘‘ for the good reason that 
none of us could Jive without it.’’ 

‘* Excepting those who want nothing of 
what it has to give,’ urged Miss Corn- 
stalk. 

‘* Are you one of those ?’’ asked Lady 
Dungeness. 

“tom.” 

**Then why have you come over here 
to run after it ?”’ 

‘* To see what it’s like, and what can 
be learned from it; just as I should go 
up in a balloon, if I had the opportunity, 
—to look about and measure.”’ 

** But what do you wish to measure ?” 
inquired Mrs, Chatterley, whose notions 
of that process were limited to what hap- 
pened during her conferences with her 
dressmaker. 

‘*] wish to measure the fitness of Eng- 
land to retain the loyalty of Australia.’’ 

The three women gazed stupefiedly at 
Miss Cornstalk. 

‘* But wouldn’t you learn that better at 
Aldershot, or Portsmouth, or places of 
that sort?’’ suggested lady Dungeness, 
after a sifence. ‘‘ It’s a question of guns 
and ships, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘No; it’s a question of heads and 
hearts,’’ answered Miss Cornstalk, very 
gravely. 

** Dear me ! what can heads and hearts 
have to do with it?’ wondered Mrs. 
Chatterley. ‘‘I thought they were only 
required in novels.’ 

‘* In your eyes, I suppose they've no 
more to do with it than guns and ships 
have to do with dinner-parties, ” 

‘* Well—pretty nearly the same. 

‘You don’t seem to know much, any 
of you, about the relations between Eng- 
land and her colonies,’ 

‘Why on earth should we 
They concern the Government.”’ 

‘*Then you are satisfied, like the Ro- 
mans, with ‘ bread and games,’ and ieave 
the 1est to Jupiter. Is that it?’ she 
asked, looking, as she spoke, at Lady 
Petunia, 

‘* Upon my word, my dear young lady,” 
was the reply, ‘* you must allow me to re- 
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mind you that it’s not in my contract to 
supply you with political information. I 
don’t keep the article in stock. And if 
I did, I should charge for it as an extra.’’ 

Miss Cornstalk laughed, and exclaimed, 
‘*Tt seems to be an extra to everybody 
here. Nobody keeps it in stock-—any 
more than you do, The puzzle to me is, 
how any of you can live without it. I 
couldn’t.’’ 

‘** But then you are a superior being,”’ 
argued Mrs, Chatterley. ‘‘ We people 
who go about diverting ourselves are in- 
ferior persons. ”’ 

‘* And are content to be so ?”’ 

‘* We should be terribly sorry to be 
anything else,’’ declared Mrs, Chatterley, 
with conviction. 

‘* Now you're coming to the point,’’ 
cried ‘‘ Carpy.”? ‘‘ At last you’re telling 
me something I want to know. Go on, 
please—do go on !’’ she cried, earnestly. 

“Oh, I can’t. I only say things of 
that sort when I am taken unawares. Di- 
rectly I discover that I’ve let out anything 
remarkable, I stop short.”’ 

‘* Well, at all events, you can add 
whether many people think as you do 
about the merit of inferiority.’’ 

** Everybody, Miss Cornstalk ; everv- 
body. At least I don’t know anybody 
who doesn’t. We are proud of our fri- 
volity, you know, and think that people 
who are not frivolous are bores,’ 

‘* Like me !’’ was Miss Cornstalk’s ban- 

tering answer. 
At five o’clock Gawaine came. ‘‘ Car- 
py’’ repeated to him the substance of the 
conversation after lunch, and asked him, 
with her habitual eagerness, how far it 
could be taken as indicating a general con- 
dition of thought. 

He tried to laugh off the question, 
maintaining that she took everything too 
seriously, and that she must not listen to 
every silly woman and every empty man 
as if they were oracles specially employed 
by the gods of Britain to unfold eternal 
truths to travellers from Australia. He 
assured her that neither a Pythia nor an 
Ammon js to be found in the drawing- 
rooms of London, and urged her to con- 
tent herself with surface pleasures, and to 
seek for nothing under them. 

‘* Which means,”’ she answered, ‘‘ that 
I must look elsewhere for real England. ’’ 

‘* Not quite,’’ he argued. ‘* Our so- 
ciety is, in its way, as really and as truly 
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English as our cricket-fields, our country. 
folk, our hedgerows, our village black- 
smiths, and our meadows of buttercups. 
But though it is, as I tell you, purely 
English in its details, it is, in its objects 
and its feelings, just the same as the so- 
cieties of all other Jands. It wants to be 
ornamental, not useful—to laugh, not to 
think. Take it as it is, and indeed as it 
ought to be and must be—for if it were 
not what it is, it would not be what is 
called society —and do not get angry with 
it because it cannot give you what it has 
not got, and what, in fact, you have no 
right to expect to find in it. It is real 
England, as you call it; but it is not the 
England that has made England greuat.’’ 

They chatted for a couple of hours, 
She seemed to him to be almost pretty 
sometimes, in her rushes of earnestness. 
He found himself looking at her, more 
than once, with a certain admiration. He 
followed, with keen interest, her excited 
stories of her life ‘‘ round home,’’ and 
wondered how so slight and delicate a 
body could support long hours of hard 
galloping through the bush, how those 
little hands could hold unbroken three- 
year-olds, and how, with such an absorb- 
ing outdoor life, she could find time to 
read so much. 

At night they met again; again they 
danced and talked; again he listened ; 
again he looked into her eyes, and found 
them deep. 

When he woke next morning he had a 
think ; the issue of which was that he 
took his head in his hands, and muttered, 
incoherently, ‘‘ 1’m hit! Positively, I’m 
hit! Ineedn’t be ashamed of it, though ; 
for a gitl like her would make a hole in 
most fellows. She’s like no one else I’ve 
seen. She has an aspiring nature, and a 
very feminine nature too, notwithstanding 
her strange life, and her strange talk, and 
her strange ambitions. I wonder whether 
she cares a little about me? She’s taken 
up with me astonishingly. I’m not sure 
though, yet, that she’d make the right 
sort of wife. Her ways are not a bit 
English. I mustn’t make a mistake, if 
I can help it. Still, she’s so tempting 
that I shall get awfully fond of her, I see 
that coming. I wish she wasn’t so rich ; 
people will say it’s for that. I’m in for 
it this time, 1 suspect. But I must hold 
myself, if I can, till I’m quite certain.”’ 
Three weeks passed by, Miss Corn- 
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stalk and Sir Cerdic Gawaine met every 
afternoon and every night. IIe became 
more and more ‘‘ hit.’’ She showed, un- 
changeably, the same eager frankness, the 
same vivacity, the same longing for knowl- 
edge, and she became manifestly gentler 
and less aggressive. But there wasn’t in 
her one single sign of any special feeling 
for him. 

One day, to his astonishment, he found 
her out of spirits. His amazement was 
great, for it had not occurred to him as 
possible that a nature like hers could ever 
be sad, 

‘I’m getting tired of it,’’ she told 
him, in reply to his questioning gaze. 
‘**T shall go on, because it isn’t in me to 
give up—unless something particular comes 
to pass. But 1’m half sorry that I came.”’ 

‘* Why? What has happened?” he 
exclaimed, anxiously. 

** Nothing has happened. Only I have 
discovered that this society life is too 
small for me. ‘There’s no fresh air and 
no action in it. My elbows have worked 
through it already. It has no more to do 
with the true breathing of England than 
the foam on the shore with the might of 
the sea.”’ 

‘** You ask too much from it.” 

*“Too much? I cannot ask too much. 
The highest duty of every society,’’ she 
exclaimed, vehemently, ‘* is—whatever 
you may say—to represent and typify the 
nation to which it belongs ; to hold up to 
view its qualities, its capacities, its forces. 
This one exhibits nothing but your vani- 
ties,” 

**T have told you before,’’ urged the 
other, trying to turn the conversation into 
a less rugged road, ‘‘ that the object of all 
the societies of to-day is, simply, to be 
ornamental and to provide amusement.’’ 

‘* Amusement !’’ she slowly repeated. 
‘* Amusement is excusable as an occasion- 
al aim for individuals ; but inexcusable as 
a general object for a whole class—espe- 
cially when that class is the first and the 
most in view. There’s no self-respect in 
unceasing amusement. It won’t supply 
me with the evidence I want.’’ 

She looked at him for an instant, and 
then went on, murmuring dreamily, with 
an appearance of dejection utterly unlike 
her habitually bright wilful manner, ‘‘ In 
the distance, out there, before me, I see 
perpetually all sorts of hopes and visions, 
and stretch out my hands to try to grasp 
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them. Thus far they’ve always faded at 
my touch—like this one that I’ve run 
after here—and l’ve mourned over their 
unreality. That’s made me _ wonder 
whether I really feel all I think I do, or 
whether I’m an impostor. And _ then 
again, sometimes, I fancy the impostor is 
not me, but life itself. Which is it ?’’ 

At this question Gawaine felt suddenly 
hot and upset. He pushed his hair back, 
twisted his hands into each other, shut 
his eyes for an instant, and finally glanced 
nervously at Mrs. Chertsey (who was 
knitting in the next room), to make sure 
that she was out of hearing. After all 
these movements he turned earnestly to 
Miss Cornstalk, as if he were going to say 
something important. 

But the something important lost itself 
in his throat, and what he really did get 
out was not important at all. He only 
stuttered, ‘‘ Oh, not you. You couldn’t 
be an impostor, even if you tried.”’ 

Thereupon he looked extremely ashamed 
of the observation he had made. 

Miss Cornstalk turned ber gray eyes full 
upon him, and inquired softly, ‘* Was 
that what you really meant to say ?”’ 

He colored and looked down. 

She shook her head, and remarked, 
with a sigh, ‘* Weil, it doesn’t matter 
what you said or meant to say. Nothing 
matters. I’ve tits of this sort.” 

Then they sat still, in silence. 

‘* Perhaps it’s your opinion,’’ she said 
at last, ‘‘ that it’s not a woman’s function 
to occupy herself about the position and 
the future of her country ?”’ 

‘** Indeed I hold no such opinion,’’ he 
protested, making a struggle to talk of 
something else than his own thoughts. 
‘* On the contrary, I’m thoroughly con- 
vinced that women can do almost as much 
as men to overcome the social difficulties 
of our time. Only, unfortunately, there’s 
a prejudice in the air against their doing 
it.”’ 

She looked at him, repeating despond- 
ingly, ‘* Prejudice ! prejudice! I’ve sus- 
pected since I came here, and I incline 
more and more to believe, that prejudice 
is the natural dominating impulse of every 
English man and woman, I’m ignorant 
of its influence over other races, but here 
it seems to be almost the master of the 
land. Do you know that nothing is so 
chilling as to be convinced that you’re 
judged by prejudice, not by reason # 
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That’s what I do feel here, and that is, 
partly, why I’m sad to day.”’ 

‘* Let me say to you that you jump to 
unjust conclusions. And are you quite 
certain that you yourself are not, to some 
degree, under the guidance of prejudice ?”’ 

She hesitated ; her eyes glistened as if 
tears bad come into them ; for some mo- 
ments she remained motionless. Then 
with an effort, she murmured, ‘‘ It may 
be so. What right have I to think that 
I am stronger or more free than vthers ? 
I have tried to be so, but—I have failed. 
After all,’’ she went on, lifting her wet 
eyes to his, and trying feebly to smile, 
““[’m only a girl—thougb I forget it 
sometimes, and want to act as a man— 
and you must forgive me for breaking 
down occasionally, and for being, when 
I break down, as weak as a girl.’’ 

This beat him. He cast another glance, 
more nervous even than the first one, at 
Mrs. Chertsey, still knitting, still silent, 
still stupid. 

‘*T meant to say just now,’ he stam- 
mered out in a low voice, turning pale, 
‘* that you have made me feel a great deal 
for you, and that—that—that it would 
give me great joy if I could think that 
you too—” 

** Oh, what a pity !’’ broke in the girl, 
springing to her feet, clasping her hands, 
and gazing at him with consternation. 
‘** Surely, my poor friend, you’ve not been 
foolish enough to fall in love with me! 
I never meant that! Pray tell me you’ve 
not done that! Oh, it would indeed 
make me sad if you have done that !’’ 

‘* Why should I not do that?’ he 
asked, frightenedly. 

‘*Why not? Because— No, no. 
Do tell me you’re not fond of me—more 
than as a friend, I mean. I like you far 
too much for that. I do indeed.’’ 

‘** Miss Cornstalk—”’ 

** Call me ‘ Carpy.’ Do say ‘ Carpy’ 
to me. It will sound kinder.’’ 

*** Carpy,’’’ he went on, very gravely, 
‘** T ask you to be my wife.’’ 

She dropped her head, muttering, 
‘Poor fellow !’’ Then she sat down, 
thought for an instant, rose again, fixed 
her gaze full on him, and said, very rap- 
idly, ‘‘I didn’t suspect this. I didn’t 
mean to lead you to this. Forgive me if 
I cause you pain. I cannot be your wife.” 

In deep agitation, he asked her, ‘‘ Is 
your love given ?” 





‘No, no, indeed. It’s not that. The 
reason is that—that—well, frankly, I 
don’t love you. I have never felt capable 
of loving, either any one else, or you. 
My nature has no love in it.” 

**You? You, no love?’ he gasped 
out. ‘* You’re full of it.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘* Where does it all go to?’’ he ex- 
claimed, in pain. 

‘* What I’m full of isn’t love,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ It’s nothing but the duty and 
the service that I owe to everybody round 
home. You can’t call that love. It’s 
not a woman's love for man. It has al- 
ways seeined to me that I can never love 
a man—one man.’’ 

“Then, ‘ Carpy,’ for me you feel no 
love ?”’ 

** Poor Cerdic !’’ she answered, taking 
his hand, ‘‘ nota bit. But I do like you 
very much. You’ve been the star of my 
English life—my Southern Cross up here. 
Only—I don’t love you.”’ 

He sighed heavily. 

She put herself before him, threw back 
her head, and went on, insistingly, ‘‘ This 
won’t do. We mustn’t behave like this 
—especially you. We’ll be great friends 
—very, very great friends ; but don’t talk 
to me any more of love and marriage. If 
you do, l']l leave off seeing yon, [didn’t 
come here for that, and it isn’t in me.’’ 

He lifted his hands to his head, and said 
nothing. 

After looking at him for an instant she 
went on again, almost with a return of 
her habitual vivacity, ‘‘I tell you this 
won't do. We’re not going to have a 
single combat, with many killed and 
wounded on both sides. We'll just go 
on as we were before, and forget al! about 
this.’’ 

He shook himself together, got up, and 
said very quietly, ‘‘ I think I’d better go 
away. I might say foolish things.” 

‘* Poor Cerdic !”’ 

And he went away. 

That night, at Mrs. Highheap’s, she 
looked for him, but did not see him. 

Lord Ennerdale, who had ceased to be 
afraid of her, and had become one of her 
habitual followers, asked her to dance, 
She refused, but said, ‘‘ I'll walk about 
with you, if you like.’’ 

‘You see,’’ he told her, ‘‘ I’ve been 
thinking—er—don’t you know, and I 
wish you’d come down to us, to my 
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mother—er—I mean. I want to mount 
you and to see you go. She’ll ask you.’’ 

‘* Very good of her,’’ replied the girl, 
screwing her eyebrows sideways as she 
looked at him ; ‘* but I can’t.’’ 


‘* Well, now, that’s hard. When a 
fellow—”’ 

‘* Where’s Sir Cerdic Gawaine ?’’ she 
interrupted, 


‘*Cerdy? Where’s Cerdy? Why, 
don’t you know, as he’s always where you 
are, he ought to be here.’ 

The tall boy sm led at the brilliancy of 
his argument, and looked round the room 
for ‘‘ Cerdy.”’ 

‘* So they call him ‘ Cerdy,’ ’’ thought 
Miss Cornstalk. ‘‘ That’s odd—‘ Cerdy ’ 
and ‘Carpy’! Poor Cerdy! It is in- 
deed a pity I can’t love him. 1 wish he 
was here.’’ 

She ceased to talk, and strolled on 
musingly. 

**T don’t think he’s here at all,’’ said 
the boy at last, after gazing in every di- 
rection over people’s heads. ‘* But, 
teally, won’t you come to us? I—I 
mean my mother, would be so glad.’’ 

‘* Don’t worry me,’’ she answered, 
rather petulantly. ‘‘I want to sit down 
and be quiet. 1’ll tell you when to talk 
to me again.” 

She did not tell him for ten minutes, 
during which she remained in silence, tor- 
turing her eyebrows, biting her lips, and 
watching the door of the room. 

Suddenly she broke out, ‘‘ I’ve just 
made up my,mind to start home by the 
next steamer.”’ 

‘““ What? Now? Here ? 
your mind here ?’’ 

‘“* Yes, here.”’ 

** But, those things yon came about ? 
Those things you tried to make me under- 
stand, you know, but I didn’t ; about so- 
ciety—and Australia— and the people, 
don’t you know.”’ 

‘* T’ve given up those things, 
swered sadly. 

‘Oh, not you! You’re not one to 
giveup. That’s not it.’’ 

‘*T don’t mean that I give up for good ; 
only that I give up here—because I’ve 
something else to think about. Now, 

take me to Mrs. Chertsey,” she exclaimed, 
jumping up. ‘‘ I’m going.”’ 

‘* But,’’ insisted the boy, who had fall- 
en half in love with her, ‘* I’m so awfully 
sorry. You know—if you go away— 
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don’t you see—I shall be—well—rather 
beaten, don’t you know.”’ 

She looked up at him and tried to laugh. 
But she couldn’t. Her thoughts were 
full of somebody else, who also was 
‘* rather beaten,’’ and for whom she felt 
an immense compassion. 

Next morning she sent to ask if she 
could have a cabin on a steamer that was 
to start on the following Friday. 

As soon as she obtained an affirmative 
answer, she despatched a note to Sir Cer- 
dicGawaine. Itsaid : ‘‘ Come in directly 
after lunch, I have taken my passage to 
Brisbane by Friday’s boat, and want to 
talk to you.”’ 

She informed Mrs. Chertsey (who ac- 
cepted the communication meekly) that 
she was very grateful for her chaperonage, 
but had no further need of it. She for- 
warded a check, with many warm thanks, 
to Lady Petunia Fitz-Hollyhock. She 
told her maid to begin to pack. Then 
she sat down to think. 

She was interrupted, at the end of half 
an hour, by the tempestuous entrance of 
Lady Petunia, who rushed up to her, ery- 
ing out, ‘** Carpy’! ‘Carpy’! you're 
not going? No; say you’re not going ! 
You’ve been my greatest success. It will 
disgrace me if you go. Besides, I’ve 
grown very fond of you. 

‘**T’ll give you a on 
the girl, gloomily. 

** But—what is it? What’s the mo- 
tive of this abrupt decision? Yesterday 
you had no idea of it, for, though you 
were out of spirits, you accepted “all ‘the 
invitations | brought.’ 

Miss Cornstalk looked at her, and said 
slowly, ‘* There’s a Latin proverb which 
tells us, ‘ Times change, and we change 
with them,’ ”’ 

Lady Petunia turned, perplexed, to Mrs. 
Chertsey, exclaiming, ‘‘ What do you 
know about this, Lodora ?”’ 

Her cousin replied, as if she were bit- 
terly afflicted, ‘* Nothing.”’ 

** Who’s been here ?’’ demanded Lady 
Petunia. 

‘* Well, yesterday there was no one— 
only cards. Except, of course, Gawaine ; 
he comes every day.’ 

Miss Cornstalk started at the name; 
her eyebrows mounted into her hair ; her 
little foot leaped out and hurriedly tapped 
the floor. 

Lady Petunia saw the movement—and 
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understood. She leaned over the girl, 
kissed her forehead, and whispered to 
her, almost with affection, ‘‘1 daresay 
you're right, ‘Carpy.’ I'll come in to- 
morrow. If you want me sooner, send 
for me.”’ 

When Gawaine walked in, he said, with 
determined calm, ‘ It’s kind of you to 
go. Ithank you for sparing me the pain 
of seeing you.”’ 

She looked at him strangely, with an 
expression he had never seen in her, and 
answered, ‘* That’s the language I expect- 
ed from you. If you had entreated me 
to stop, my respect for you would have 
been Jessened.”’ 

‘* And the object of your visit here ?”’ 
he inquired, forcing himself to talk of 
indifferent things. ‘‘ You have not dis- 
covered what you came to look for.”’ 

‘** That concerns my heart and my head. 
No one knows at home that I had that 
object. I am _ responsible to myself 
alone.” After an instant of silence she 
added, ‘‘I have thought it over, and my 
head absolves my heart.” 

He could not help replying, ‘‘ Your 
heart? Then—then, you own you have a 
heart ?”’ 

** I told you yesterday that I had not— 
at least of the kind you imply,’’ was her 
rejoinder. ‘‘I told you yesterday all I 
had to say . . . yesterday.’’ 

He screwed his hands together, echoed 
‘* All !’’ and remained sadly silent. 

A great emotion passed over her. She 
made a tremendous effort to control her- 
self, 

‘*T said, all—yesterday. Do you 
hear? It was all—yesterday ; but it is 
not all to-day. It is because there is more 
to-day that I have asked you to come, so 
that you may know.”’ 

He started violently, and fixed his eyes 
upon her in the deepest agitation. But 
he did not dare to try to understand. 

“It is not very easy to get out,’’ she 
went on, hesitating and growing rather 
breathless, ‘* What I have to tell you is 
that—since last night—I’m less sure. I 
doubt about myself, about my life, my 
past—my heart. If you lItad been there 
last night, where I expected you, | might 
not have found it out—at least not so 
soon. But your absence showed me what 
I did not know. It was while I looked 
for you that I—I—began to doubt, and 
to imagine that—perhaps—perhaps . . .” 


She ceased speaking. Her eyes closed, 
her head drooped, her hands fell open, 
her cheeks grew rather pale. 

Gawaine rose slowly. He stood before 
her, holding out his arms, unconsciously, 
as if imploring her to go on. The in- 
tensest anxiousness was on his face. 

** Perhaps ‘/—perhaps ?’’ he gasped out, 
in a strangled voice. 

‘* No, no,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ I cannot 
say it—because I am not sure, It would 
be so awful to be wrong. I tell you it’s 
only adoubt. But, when the doubt came 
into me, I saw its immense gravity, and 
decided, instantly, to go home.” 

‘*Say what the doubt is,’’ he cried, 
with outbursting joy, venturing at last to 
comprehend and believe. ‘‘ Or, if you 
will not, let me say it for you !” 

‘**T forbid you,” she called out, insist- 
ingly, ‘‘ to speak one word, The doubt 
is mine—mine alone. Leave it to me. 
It is my right to tell it to you—when I 
ean. I claim it for myself. But I will 
say it only when the time hascome. Are 
you not contented, Cerdic, that I say to- 
day there ts a doubt ?”’ 

‘* And—meanwhile ?”’ asked Gawaine, 
shaking with excitement. 

‘* Meanwhile, trust me,’ 
pealing answer. 

‘* And now,”’’ he stuttered, ‘‘ will you 

0?” 

‘** Yes, I will go. Instead of measuring 
England, I have to measure myself. For 
that I must be alone.’’ 

‘** Will the measurement last so long 
that you cannot complete it here, before 
you start ?”’ 

‘*T will not risk mistake. What I feel 
is so new that it frightens me. It seems 
to me that the old ‘ Carpy’ is no longer 
in me, and that. . .’’ 

Again she stopped, adding abruptly, 
** What the doubt is—you know ; at all 
events, you can guess. But I cannot 
bring myself to name it—yet.”’ 

He took her hand, but did not attempt 
to answer. She went on, half seriously, 
half timidly, ‘‘ I told you yesterday that 
I have wondered sometimes whether I am 
an impostor, I sce I am, and I feel 
ashamed. Iam beginning to believe that 
I have deceived myself throughout my 
life. Do you persist in asking an im- 
postor to be your wife ?’’ 

‘* * Carpy ’—say you love me,’ 
he could get out. 
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‘* T tell you again and again,”’’ she cried, 
springing back, ‘‘ that 1 will not say it 
until the doubt has vanished, until 1 am 
certain it is true,’’ 

She added, demurely, ‘‘ Perhaps I shall 
be able to say it in a few months. ”’ 

** You really mean to start on Friday ?’’ 

**T do.’’ 

** May I come with you ?”’ 

‘* To influence my measurements? No, 
no, if you please. Besides, I leave you 
a duty to discharge here. 1 bequeath to 
you what you once called my ‘ mission.’ 
Stop here to work at it, and if I call for 
you, bring out to me the results. ’’ 

‘* You are putting me into a remarkable 
position,’? remarked Gawaine, laughing 
in spite of his excitement, ‘‘ You are to 
go ‘ measuring yourself’ across the sea ; 
Iam to stop here to study the worth of 
England from the point of view of an 
Australian girl ; and, while this goes on, 
I am to remain ignorant whether you will 
be my wife or not.’’ 

‘* That is it—for the present. ”’ 

‘* And suppose I refuse ?”’ 

‘* Then I shall cease to doubt,’’ she an- 
swered him, with mock defiance, ‘‘ shall 
revert to my original conviction that I am 
incapable of love, and shall have the pride of 
feeling that, after all, [am not an impostor.” 
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** T will obey.”’ 
‘*T think you'd better. 
dine to-night.’’ 

For three days she held on steadily, 
and would say nothing else or more. 
But, at the last moment, she broke 
down. 

On board the steamer, after wishing 
good-by to Lady Petunia and Mrs. Chert- 
sey, who had come to see her off, she 
took Sir Cerdic Gawaine alone into her 
cabin and said to him, ‘‘ The doubt is 
ended. Thank God that I can say so be- 
fore we part. I know, at last, that I love 
you with all the ardor of an awakened 
heart. Come out to us next month. 
Come to your wife, your home, and your 
duties. The joy of my life will be in 
your keeping. You will find in Queens- 
land a wider, higher career than you have 
ever dreamed of following in England, 
and, some day, you shall be the Minister 
that your wife would like to be, but can- 
not be. Cerdic, I tell you, with pride and 
with delight, that I love at last, and that 
I love you. Farewell for a few weeks, 
and then. . .”’ 

Sir Cerdic Gawaine returned to town 
with a gladdened heait.—DBlackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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A CHAPTER ON PLATO. 


BY WALTER PATER. 


I, 


Wiru the world of intellectual produc- 
tion, as with that of organic generation, 
Nature makes no sudden starts. Natura 
nihil facit per saltum ; and in the history 
of philosophy there are no absolute begin- 
nings. Fix where we may the origin of 
this or that doctrine or idea, the doctrine 
of ‘‘ reminiscence,’’ for instance, or of 
‘the Perpetual Flux,’’ the theory of 
*‘ induction,’’ or the philosophic view of 
things generally, the specialist will still 
be able to find us some earlier anticipation 
of that doctrine, that mental tendency. 
The most elementary act of mental anal- 
ysis takes time to do ; the most rudimen- 
tary sort of speculative knowledge, ab- 
stractions so simple that we can hardly 
New Szares.—Vot, LVI., No. 1, 5 


conceive the human mind without them, 
must grow and with difficulty. Philoso- 
phy itself, mental and moral, has its prep- 
aration, its forethoughts, in the poetry 
that preceded it. A powerful generaliza- 
tion thrown into some salient phrase, such 
as the mavta pet of Heraclitus, may startle 
a particular age by its novelty ; but takes 
possession there only because its root, all 
along, was somewhere among the natural 
though but half-developed instincts of the 
human mind itself. Plato has seemed to 
many no less than the creator of philosc- 
phy ; and it is an immense step he makes, 
from the crude or turbid beginnings of 
scientific inquiry with the Ionians or the 
Eleatics, to that wide range of perfectly 
finished philosophical literature. His en- 
cyclopedic view of the whole domain of 
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knowledge is more than a mere step ina 
progress. Nothing that went before it, 
for compass and power and charm, had 
been really comparable to it. Plato’s 
achievement may well seem an absolutely 
fresh thing in the morning of the mind’s 
history. Yet, in truth, the world Plato 
had entered into was already almost weary 
of philosophical debate, bewildered by 
the oppositions of sects, the claims of 
rival schools. Language and the proc- 
esses of thought were already become 
sophisticated, the very air he breathed 
sickly with offcast speculative atoms.. In 
the Zimewus, dealing with the origin of 
the universe, he figures less as the author 
of a new theory, than as already an eclec- 
tic critic of older ones, himself somewhat 
perplexed by theory and counter-theory. 
Some of the results of patient earlier 
thinkers, even then dead and gone, are of 
the structure of his philosophy ; not like 
the stray carved corner of some older edi- 
fice, bere or there amid the new, but 
everywhere in it, like minute relics of 
earlier organic life in the very stone he 
builds with. The central and most inti- 
mate principles of his teaching challenge 
us to go back beyond them, not merely 
to his own immediate, somewhat enig- 
matic, master,—to Socrates, who survives 
chiefly in his pages—but to various pre- 
cedent schools of speculative thought, in 
Greece, in Ionia, in Italy ; beyond these 
into that age of poetry, in which the first 
efforts of philosophic apprehension had 
hardly understood themselves ; beyond 
that unconscious philosophy, again, to cer- 
tain constitutional tendencies, persuasions, 
forecasts of the intellect itself, such as 
had given birth, it would seem, to thoughts 
akin to Plato’s in the older civilizations 
of India and of Egypt as they stil! exer- 
cise their authority over ourselves. The 
thoughts of Plato, like the language he 
has to use (we find it so again, in turn, 
with those predecessors of his, when we 
pass from him to them), are covered with 
the traces of previous labor and have had 
their earlier proprietors. If at times we 
become aware in reading him of certain 
anticipations of modern knowledge, we 
are also quite obviously among the relics 
of an older, a poetic, or half-visionary 
world. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
siy that in Plato, in spite of his wonder- 
ful savor of literary freshness, there is 
nothing absolutely new ; or rather, as in 
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many other very original products of hu- 
man genius, the seemingly new is old also, 
a palimpsest, a tapestry of which the ac- 
tual threads have served before ; or like 
the animal frame itself, every particle of 
which has already lived and died many 
times over. Nothing but the life-giving 
principle of cohesion is new; the new 
perspective, the resultant complexion, the 
expressiveness, which familiar thoughts 
attain by novel juxtaposition. In other 
words, the form is new. But then, in the 
creation of philosophical literature, as in 
all other products‘of art, form (in the full 
signification of that word), form is every- 
thing, and the mere matter is nothing. 


IT, 


There are three different ways in which 
the criticism of philosophic, of all specu- 
lative opinion whatever, may be conduct- 
ed. The doctrines of Vlato’s Republic, 
for instance, may be regarded as so much 
truth or falsehood, to be accepted, or re- 
jected, as such by the student of to-day. 
That is the dogmatic method of criticism ; 
judging every product of human thought, 
however alien or distant from one’s self, 
by its congruity with the assumptions of 
Bacon or Spinoza, of Mill or Hegel, ac- 
cording to the mental preference of the 
particular critic. There is, secondly, the 
more generous Eclectic, or Syncretic, 
method, which aims at a selection from 
contending schools of the various grains 
of tiuth dispersed among them. It is 
the method which has prevailed in periods 
of large reading but with little inceptive 
force of their own, like that of the Alex- 
andrian Neo-Platonism in the third cen- 
tury, or the Neo-Platonism of Florence in 
the fifteenth. Its natural defect is in the 
tendency to misrepresent the true character 
of the doctrine it professes to explain, that 
it may harmonize so much the better with 
other elements of a preconceived system. 
Dogmatic and Eclectic criticism alike have 
in our own century, under the influence 
of Ilegel and his predominant theory of 
the ever changing ‘‘ Time-spirit’’ or Zeit- 
geist, given way to a third method of criti- 
cism, the Historie method ; which bids us 
replace the doctrine, the system, we may 
be busy with, or such an ancient monu- 
ment of philosophic thought as the Re- 
public, as far as possible in the group of 
conditions, intellectual, social, material, 
amid which it was actually produced, if 
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we would really understand it. That ages 
have their genius as well as the individ- 
ual; that in every age there is a peculiar 
ensemble of conditions which determines 
a common character in every product of 
that age, in business and art, in fashion 
and speculation, in religion and manners, 
in men’s very faces; that nothing man 
has projected from himself is really intel- 
ligible except at its own date, and from 
its proper point of view in the never-rest- 
ing Secular Process; the solidarity of 
philosophy, of the intellectual life, with 
common or general history ; that what it 
behooves the student of philosophic sys- 
tems to cultivate is the ‘‘ historic sense :’” 
by force of these convictions many a nor- 
mal, or at first sight abnormal, phase of 
speculation bas found a reasonable mean- 
ing forus, As the strangely twisted pine- 
tree, which would be a freak of Nature 
on an English lawn, is seen to have been 
the creature of necessity, of the logic of 
certain facts, if we replace it, in thought, 
amid the contending forces of the Alpine 
torrent that actually shaped its growth ; so, 
beliefs the most fantastic, the ‘‘ Commu- 
nism’’ of Plato, for instance, have their 
natural propriety when duly correlated 
with those facts, those conditions round 
about them, of which they are in truth a 
part. In the intellectual, as in the organ- 
ic, world the given product, its normal or 
abnormal characteristics, are determined, 
as people say, by the ‘‘ environment.”’ 
The business of the young scholar there- 
fore, in reading Plato, is not to take his 
side in a controversy, to adopt or refute 
Plato’s opinions, to modify, or make 
apology for, what may seem erratic or im- 
possible in him ; still less, to furnish him- 
self with arguments on behalf of some the- 
ory or conviction of his own. His duty 
is rather to watch intelligently, but with 
strict indifference, the mental process 
there, as he might watch a game of skill ; 
better still, as in reading Hamlet or the 
Divine Comedy, so in reading the Repub- 
lic,-to entertain for its dramatic interest 
the spectacle of a powerful, of a sovereign 
intellect translating itself, amid a complex 
group of conditions which can never in 
the nature of things occur again, at once 
pliant and resistant to them, into a great 
literary monument. To put Plato into 
his natural place, as a result from antece- 
dent and contemporary movements of 
Greek speculation, of Greek life generally, 
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—such is the proper aim of the historic, 
that is to say, of the really critical study 
of him. 


IIT. 


At the threshold, then, of the Republic 
of Plato, the historic spirit impresses upon 
us the fact that some of its leading 
thoughts are partly derivative from earlier 
thinkers, of whom we happen to possess 
independent information. From that 
brilliant and busy, yet so unconcerned, 
press of the early Greek life, one here, 
another there stands aside to make the 
initial act of conscious philosophic reflec- 
tion. It is done with something of the 
simplicity, the immediate and visible effec- 
tiveness, of the visible world in action all 
around. Among Plato’s many intellect- 
ual predecessors, on whom in recent years 
much attention has been bestowed by a 
host of commentators after the mind of 
Hegel, three emerge distinctly in close 
connection with the Republic, whose ideas, 
whose words even, we really find in the 
very textuie of Plato’s work: Pythago- 
ras, the dim, half-legendary founder of the 
philosophy of number and music ; Par- 
menides, ‘* My father DParmenides,’’ the 
centre of the school of Elea; Heraclitus, 
thirdly, author of the doctrine of “ the 
Perpetual Flux :’ three teachers, it must 
be admitted after all, of whom what knowl- 
edge we have is to the utmost degree frag- 
mentary and vague. But then, one way 
of giving that knowledge greater definite- 
ness is by noting their direct and actual 
influence in Plato’s writings, 

Heraclitus, foo, the first prose- writer of 
philosophy,—a philosophy, half poetic fig- 
ure, half generalized fact, in style crabbed 
and obscure, yet stimulant, invasive, not 
to be forgotten-—he too might be thonght, 
as a prose-writer, one of the ‘‘ fathers’’ 
of Plato. His influence on Plato, how- 
ever, was by way of antagonism or reac- 
tion ; Plato’s stand against any philosophy 
of motion becoming, as we say, something 
of a ‘‘ fixed idea’ with him. Heraclitus 
of Ephesus (what Ephesus must have been 
just then is denoted by the fact that it 
was one of the twelve cities of the Ionian 
League), died about forty years before 
Plato was born. Here then at Ephesus, 
the much frequented centre of the relig- 
ious life of Ionia, itself so lately emanci- 
pated from its tyrants, of ancient heredi- 
tary rank, an aristocrat by birth and tem- 
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per, amid all the bustle of still undiscred- 
ited Greek democracy, he had reflected, 
not to his peace of mind, on the mutable 
character of political as well as of physi- 
cal existence ; perhaps, early as it was, 
on the mutability of intellectual systems 
also, that modes of thought and practice 
had already been in and out of fashion. 
Empires certainly had lived and died 
around ; and here, in Ephesus as else- 
where, the privileged class had gone to the 
wall. In this era of unrestrained youth- 
fulness, of Greek youthfulness, it is one 
of the haughtiest of that class, as being 
also of nature’s aristocracy, and a man of 
powerful intellectual gifts, Heraclitus as- 
serts the native liberty of thought at all 
events; becomes, we might truly say, 
sickly with ‘‘ the pale cast” of his meta- 
physical questioning. Amid the irreflec- 
tive actors in that rapidly moving show, 
so entirely immersed in it, superficial as 
it is, that they have no feeling of them- 
selves, he becomes self-conscious. Le re- 
flects ; and his reflection has the character- 
istic melancholy of youth when it is forced 
suddenly to bethink itself, and for a mo- 
ment feels already old and the tempera- 
ture of the world about it sensibly colder. 
Its very ingenuousness, its sincerity, will 
make the utterance of what comes to mind 
just then somewhat shrill or over-em- 
phatic. Yet Heraclitus, thus superbly 
turning aside from the vulgar to think so 
early in the impetuous spring: tide of Greek 
history, does but reflect, after all, the su- 
perficial aspect of what actually surrounds 
him, when he cries out, —his philosophy 
was no matter of formal treatise or sys- 
tem, but of harsh, protesting cries—Ilavta 
xwpet kat oddév péver, There had been 
inquirers before him, of another sort, 
purely physical inquirers, whose bold, con- 
tradictory, seemingly impious guesses how 
and of what primary elements the world 
of visible things, the sun, the stars, the 
brutes, their own souls and bodies, had 
been composed, were themselves a part 
of the bold enterprise of that romantic 
age ; a series of intellectual adventures, 
of a piece with its adventures in unknown 
lands or upon the sea. The resultant in- 
tellectual chaos expressed the very spirit 
of gifted and sanguine but insubordinate 
youth (remember, that the word vedrne, 
youth, came to mean rashness, insolence), 
questioning, decidifg, rejecting, on mere 
rags and tatters of evidence, unbent to 








discipline, unmethodical, irresponsible. 
Those opinions, too, coming and going, 
those conjectures as to what underlay the 
sensible world, were theimse!ves but fluid 
elements on the changing surface of exist- 
ence. Surface, we say; but was there 
really anything beneath it? That was 
what to the majority of his hearers, his 
readers, Heraclitus, with an eye perhaps 
on practice, seemed to deny. Perpetual 
motion, alike in things and in men’s 
thoughts about them ; the sad, self-con- 
scious, philosophy of Heraclitus, like one, 
in that barely adolescent world, knowing 
beyond his years and so eager to instruct 
it, makes no pretence to be able to re- 
strain that. Was not the very essence of 
thought itself also such perpetual motion ? 
—a baffling transition from the dead past, 
alive one moment since to a present, itself 
deceased in turn ere we can say, It is 
here? A keen analyst of the facts of na- 
ture and mind, a master presumably of 
all the knowledge that then there was, a 
vigorous definer of thoughts, he does but 
refer the superficial movement of all per- 
sons and things around him to deeper and 
still more masterful currents of universal 
change, stealthily withdrawing the appar- 
ently solid earth itself from beneath one’s 
feet. The principle of disintegration, the 
incoherency of fire or flood (for Heraclitus 
these are but lively figures of movements, 
subtler yet more wasteful than those ob- 
vious cosmic ones), are inherent in the 
primary elements alike of matter and of 
the soul, Aéyes mov “HpakAeitog, writes 
Aristotle, Ott mavta ywpet kat oddév 
péver, But the principle of lapse of waste, 
was, in fact, in one’s self ; elwév Te Kat 
ov« eiwév, ‘* No one has ever passed 
twice over the same stream.’’ Nay ! the 
passenger himself is without identity, 
Upon the same stream at the same mo- 
ment we do, and do not, embark : for we 
are, and are not. And this rapid change, 
if it did not make all knowledge impossi- 
ble, made it wholly relative, of a kind 
(that is to say) valueless in the judgment 
of Plato ; and ‘‘ man,’’ the individual, at 
this particular vanishing-point of time and 
place, ‘‘ the measure of all things.”’ 

To know after what manner [says Socrates 
in the Cratylus, after discussing the question 
in what proportion names, fleeting names, 
contribute to our knowledge of things], to 
know after what manner we must be taught, 


or discover for ourselves, the things that 
really are (rd évra) is perhaps beyond the 
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measure of your powers and mine. We must 
even content ourselves with the admission of 
this, that, not from their names, but much 
rather themselves from themselves, they must 
be learned and looked for, ... For con- 
sider, Cratylus !—a point I ofttimes dream on 
—whether or no we may affirm that what is 
beautiful and good in itself, and whatever is, 
respectively, initself,issomething? Crat. To 
me at least, Socrates, it seems to be some- 
thing. Soe. Let us consider then, that in 
itself ; not whether a face, or anything of that 
kind, is beautiful, and whether all these 
things seem to flow like water, But, what is 
beautiful in itself,—may we say ?—has not 
this the qualities that define it always? 
Crat, It must be so. Soc. Can we, then, if it 
is ever passing out below, predicate about it : 
first, that it is that ; next, that it has this or 
that quality; or must it not be that, even as 
we speak, it should straightway become some 
other thing, and go out under on its way, and 
be no longer as it is? ... Now, how could 
that which is never in the same state be a 
thing at all? Nor, in truth, could it be an 
object of knowledge to any one ; for, even as 
he who shall know comes upon it, it would 
become another thing with other qualities ; 
so that it would be no longer matter of knowl- 
edge what sort of a thing it is, or in what con- 
dition, Now, no form of knowing, methinks, 
has knowledge of that which it knows to be 
no-how. Crat. Itisas you say. Svc. But if, 
Cratylus, all things change sides, and nothing 
stays, it is not fitting to say that there is any 
knowing at all, ... And the consequence 
of this argument would be, that there is 
neither any one to know, nor anything to be 
known, If, on the other hand, there be that 
which knows, and that which is known ; and 
if the Beautiful is, and the Good is, and each 
one of those things that really are, is, then, 
to my thinking, those things in no way re- 
semble that moving stream of which we are 
now speaking. Whether, then, these matters 
be thus, or in that other way as the fol- 
lowers of Heraclitus affirm and many besides, 
I fear may be no easy thing to search out, 
But certainly it is not like a sensible man 
committing one’s self, and one’s own soul, to 
the rule of names, to serve them, and, with 
faith in names and those who imposed them, 
as if one knew something thereby, to maintain 
(damaging thus the character of that which is, 
and his own), that there is no sound ring in 
any one of them, but that all, like earthen 
pots, let water. 


a¥. 


Yet that there was another side to the 
doctrine of Heraclitus, we may under- 
stand from certain fragments which name 
already the eternal Logos ; an attempt on 
his part, after all. to reduce that world of 
chaotic mutation to Cosmos, to the unity 
of areasonable order, by the'search for and 
the notation, if there be such, of an an- 
tiphonal rhythm, or logic; which, pro- 
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ceeding uniformly from movement to 
movement as in some intricate musical 
theme, might link together in ‘one those 
contending, infinitely diverse impulses. 
It was an act of recognition, even on the 
part of a philosophy of the inconsecutive, 
the incoherent, the insane, of that Wis- 
dom which, says the son of Sirach, 
**reacheth from end to end, sweetly and 
strongly ordering all things!’ Yes! 
That musical spirit might be heard, though 
faintly, singing in the distant background. 
But if the Weeping Philosopher, the first 
of the pessimists, finds the ground of his 
melancholy in the sense of universal 
change, still more must he weep at the 
dulness of men’s ears to that continuous 
strain of melody throughout it. In truth, 
what was sympathetic with the hour and 
the scene in the Heraclitean doctrine, was 
the boldly aggressive, the paradoxical and 
negative tendency there, in natural collu- 
sion, as it was, with the destructiveness 
of undisciplined youth; that sense of 
rapid dissolution, which, according to 
one’s temperament and one’s luck in 
things, might extinguish, or kindle all the 
more eagerly, an interest in the mere phe- 
nomena of existence, of one’s so hasty 
passage through the world. 

The theory of the Perpetual Flux was 
indeed an apprehension of which the full 
scope was only to be realized by a later 
age, in alliance with a larger knowledge 
of the natural world, a closer observation 
of the phenomena of mind, than was pos- 
sible, even for Heraclitus, at that early 
day. So, the seeds of almost all scientific 
ideas were dim!y enfolded, it might seem, 
in the mind of antiquity ; and fecundated, 
admitted to their full working preroga- 
tive, one by one in after ages by good fa- 
vor of the special intellectual conditions 
belonging to a particular generation, 
which, on a sudden, finds itself preoceu- 
pied by a formula, not so much new, as 
renovated by new application. It is in 
this way that the most modern metaphysi- 
cal, and the most modern empirical, phi- 
losophies, alike, have illustrated emphati- 
cally, justified, expanded, the divination 
(we may make bold to call it under the 
new light now thrown upon it) of the an- 
cient theorist of Ephesus. The entire 
modern theory of ‘‘ development,’’ in all 
its various phases proved or unprovable, 
what is it but old Heracliteanism awake 
once more, in a new world and grown to 
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full proportions? Ilavta ywpet, mavta 
pet: it is the burden of Hegel on the one 
hand, to whom Nature, and art, and pol- 
ity, and philosophy, ay ! and religion too, 
each in its long historic series, are but so 
many conscious movements in the secular 
process of the eternal mind ; and on the 
other hand of Darwin and Darwinism, for 
which, ‘‘type’’ itself, properly, és not, 
but is only always becoming. The bold 
paradox of Heraclitus is, in effect, repeated 
on all sides, as the vital persuasion, just 
now, of a cautiously-reasoned experience ; 
and in illustration of the very law of 
change which it asserts, may itself pres- 
ently be superseded as a commonplace. 
Think of all that subtly-disguised move- 
ment, datens processus, Bacon calls it 
(again, as if by a kind of anticipation), 
which modern research has detected, meas- 
ured, hopes to reduce to minuter, or ally 
to still larger, currents, in what had 
seemed most substantial to the naked eye, 
the inattentive mind! To the ‘‘ observa- 
tion and experiment’’ of the physical en- 
guirer of to day, the eye and the sun it 
lives by reveal themselves, after all, as 
Heraclitus had declared (scarcely serious, 
he seemed, to those around him), as liter- 
ally in constant extinction and renewal ; 
the sun only going out more gradually 
than the human eye ; the system mean- 
while of which it is the centre, in cease- 
less movement nowhither. Our terrestrial 
planet is in constant increase by meteoric 
dust, moving to it through endlcss time 
out of infinite space. The Alps drift 
down the rivers into the plains, as still 
loftier mountains found their level there 
agesago. The granite kernel of the earth, 
it is said, is ever changing in its very sub- 
stance, its molecular constitution, by the 
passage through it of electric currents. 
And that Darwinian theory,—that ‘* spe- 
cies,’’ the identifying forms of animal and 
vegetable life, immutable though they 
seem, now as of old in the Garden of 
Eden are fashioned by slow development, 
while perbaps millions of years go by— 
well! every month is adding to its evi- 
dence. Nay, the idea of development,— 
that, too, a thing of growth, developed in 
the progress of reflection—is at last invad- 
ing one by one, as the secret of their ex- 
planation, all the products of mind, the 
very mind itself, the abstract reason,— 
our certainty, for instance, that two and 
two make four. We have come gradually 
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to think, or feel, that primary certitude. 
Political constitutions, again, as we now 
see so clearly, are not made, cannot be 
made, but grow. Races, laws, arts, have 
their origins and end, are themselves rip- 
ples only on the great river of organic 
life ; and language is changing on our very 
lips. 
¥¥ 


In Plato’s day, the Heraclitean Flux, 
so deep down in Nature itself, —the flood, 
the fire—seemed to have laid hold on 
man, on the social and moral world, dis- 
solving, or disintegrating, opinion, first 
principles, faith, establishing amorphism, 
so to call it, there also. All along, in- 
deed, the genius, the good gifts of Greece 
to the wold had had much to do with 
the mobility of its temperament. Only 
when Plato came into potent contact with 
his countrymen (Pericles, Phidias, Soc- 
rates being now gone), in politics, in lit- 
erature and art, in men’s characters, the 
defect naturally incident to that fine qual- 
ity had come to have unchecked sway. 
From the lifeless background of an un- 
progressive world,—Egypt, Syria, frozen 
Scythia—a world in which the unconscious 
social aggregate had been everything, the 
conscious individual, his capacity and 
rights, almost nothing, the Greek had 
stepped forth, like the young Prince in 
the fable, to set things going ; which, 
however, to the philosophic eye generally, 
about the time when the history of Thucyd- 
ides leaves off, seemed to need a regula- 
tor ere the very whecls wore themselves 
out. Mobility !—we do not think that a 
necessarily undesirable condition of life, 
of mind, of the physical worid about us. 
*Tis the dead things, we may remind our- 
selves, that, after all, are most entirely at 
rest ; and might reasonably hold that mo- 
tion (vicious, fallacious, infectious, mo- 
tion, as Plato inclines to think) covers all 
that is best worth being. And as for 
philosophy, — mobility, versatility, the 
habit of thought that can most adequately 
follow the subtle movement of things, 
that, surely ! were the secret of wisdom, 
of the true knowledge of them. It means 
susceptibility, sympathetic intelligence, 
capacity, in short. It was the spirit of 
God that moved, moves still, in every 
form of real power, everywhere. Yet to 
Plato motion becomes the token of un- 
reality in things, of falsity in our thoughts 
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about them. It is just this principle of 
mobility, that, with all his contriving care 
for the future, he desires to withstand. 
Everywhere he displays himself as an ad- 
vocate of the immutable. Zhe Republic 
is a proposal to establish that indefecti- 
bly in a very precisely-regulated, a very 
exclusive community, which shall be a ref- 
uge for elect souls from an ill-made world. 

That four powerful influences made for 
the political unity of Greece was pointed 
out by Grote ; common blood, common 
language, a common religious centre, the 
great games in which all alike communi- 
cated. Ie adds that they failed to make 
the Greeks one people. Pan-hellenism 
was realized for the first time, and then 
but imperfectly, by Alexander the Great. 
The centrifugal tendency had ever been 
too much for the centripetal tendency in 
them, the progressive elements for the 
element of order. Their boundless im- 
patience, that passion for novelty noted in 
them by Saint Paul, had been a matter of 
radical character. Their varied natural 
gifts did but concentrate themselves now 
and then to an effective centre, that they 
might be dissipated again, towaid every 
side, in daring adventure alike of action 
and of thought. Variety and novelty of 
experience, further quickened by a con- 
sciousness trained to an equally nimble 
power of movement, individualism, the 
capacities, the claim, of the individual, 
forced into their utmost play by a ready 
sense and dexterous appliance of oppor- 
tunity ; herein, certainly, lay at least one 
half of their vocation in history. The 
material conformation of Greece, a land 
of islands and peninsulas, and broken up 
by repellent lines of mountain this way 
and that, nursing jealously a little town- 
ship of three or four thousand souls into an 
independent type of its own, conspired to 
the same effect. Independence, local and 
personal,—it was the Greek ideal! Yet 
of one side only of that ideal, as may be 
seen, of the still half-Asiatic, rather than 
the full Hellenic ideal, of the Ionian 
ideal, as conceived by the Athenian peo- 
ple in particular, people of the coast who 
have the roaming thoughts of sailors, ever 
ready to float away anywhere amid their 
walls of wood, And for many of its ad- 
mirers, certainly, the whole Greek people 
has been a people of the sea-coast. Lace- 
demon, however, as Plato and others 
thought, hostile, inaccessible, in its moun- 
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tain hollow where it had no need of any 
walls at all, there were 1esources for that 
discipline and order which constitute the 
other ingredient in a tiue Hellenism, the 
saving Dorian soul in it. Right away 
thither, to that solemn old mountain vil- 
lage, now mistress of Greece, he looks 
often, in depicting the perfect City, the 
ideal State Perfection everywhere, we 
may conceive, is attainable only through 
a certain combination of opposites, Attic 
GAemx with the Doric d&g ; and in the 
Athens of Plato’s day, as he saw with 
acute prevision, those centrifugal forces 
had come to be ruinously in excess of the 
centripetal, Its rapid, empiric, constitu- 
tional changes, the subdivisions of parties 
there, the dominance of faction as we see 
it steadily increasing, breeding on itself, in 
the pages of Thucydides, justify Plato’s 
long-drawn paradox that it is easier to 
wrestle against many than against one, 
The soul, moreover, the inward polity of 
the individual, was the theatre of a similar 
dissolution ; and truly stability of char- 
acter had never been a prominent feature 
in Greek life. Think of the end of Pau- 
sanias failing in his patriotism, of Themis- 
tocles, of Miltiades, the saviours of Greece 
in a kind of consecrated age, actualy sell- 
ing the country they had so dearly bought 
to its old enemies. It is something in 
this way that, for Plato, motion and the 
philosophy of motion identify themselves 
with the vicious tendency in things and 
thought. Change is the irresistible law 
of our being, says the Philosophy of Mo- 
tion, Change, he protests, through the 
power of a true philosophy, shall not be 
the law of our being ; and it is curious to 
note the way in which, consciously or un- 
consciously, that philosophic purpose 
shapes his treatment, even in minute de- 
tail, of education, of art, of daily life, his 
very vocabulary, in which such pleasant 
or innocent words, as ‘‘ manifold,’”’ ** em- 
broidered,” ‘‘ changeful,’’ become the 
synouymes of what is evil. He, first, 
notes something like a fixed cycle of po- 
litical change; but conceives it (being 
change) as, from the first, backward tow- 
ard decadence. The ideal city, again, 
will not be an art-less place ; it is by irre~ 
sistible influence of art, he means to shape 
men anew ; by a severely monotonous art, 
however, such art as shall speak to youth, 
all day long from year to year, almost ex- 
clusively of the loins girded about. 





knows which to ask for first, as more salu- 
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Stimulus, or correction! One hardly alli genuine fire, even the Heraclitean fire, 
has a power for both. —Macmillan’s Maga- 


tary for our own slumbersome, yet so self- zine. 
willed northern temperaments. Perhaps 





GREEK SONNETS. 
BY C. A. KELLY, 
THE PARTHENON. 


A rus! But no Gothic pile divine 

May match the Athenian’s master-work of might ; 
Beauty supreme, and Glory infinite, 

Smile undismayed in Pallas’ peerless shrine ; 

Fair Fane, that loftiest memories entwine, 

Though Time hath o’er thee swept with scathing flight, 
And War’s rude touch hath marred thy marble white, 
Unconquered Thought’s Eternity is thine ! 


Yes! Thou hast seen Athene yield to Christ, 

The Moslem’s merciless sway—till Freedom, won 
At Navarino, chased away the mist 

That blackening brooded o’er thee, and outshone 
The dawn of Greece re risen—and Hope, that kissed 
To life—from death-like sleep—the Parthenon. 


PHYLE, 


Hence Thrasybulus’ eagle swoop struck down 

The traitorous Thirty. Let me muse awhile, 

Where yon lone Castle guards the dark defile, 

From age to age, with dread majestic frown : 

Yon crags are clasped with more than Nature’s crown ; 
Stern Fate hath doomed that immemorial pile ; 

But, for the Patriot Hero, History’s smile 

Shall spurn the assailant years, that wreck renown, 


O lovely land he fought for! Far away 

Before me sleep the olive-sprinkled plain, 
Purple Hymettus, and Pirzus Bay, 

And that proud Rock, where still Athene’s Fane 
Recalls the rapture of her vanished sway 

O’er storied Mount, and Delos-hallowed main. 


THE OLYMPEIUM. 


Of star-lit stormy years the ceaseless flow 

Is mightier than man’s mightiest work sublime : 
This shattered splendor, spared awhile by Time, 
Attests his dread victorious overthrow : 

Where now thy sway triumphant, and where now, 
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Born in Athen’s spring-tide, ere her prime 
Flashed conquering rays o’er Hellas’ storied clime, 
Thy Temple, Zeus the Thunderer ? 


Where art thou ? 


Ye who would grasp Fame’s crown, who scorn the peace 
Of lowly hearts secure, the heaven of home, 

Lured by vain glitter of some golden Fleece, 

That mocks the winner-—watch Callirhée’s foam, 

Near yon wrecked shrine, achieved when woe- worn Greece 
Bowed to the sword-sweep of imperial Rome. 


THE TEMPLE AT AGINA, 


Here would the beauty-loving Greek beguile 


The thoughts of Death that froze him. 


Still and lone 


The sacred summit, where through years long gone, 
Illumed, with Art’s supreme victorious smile, 

His haunted heart yon solitary pile ; 

Where, hymned by chants from white-sailed galleys blown, 
O’er those blue waves’ melodious monotone, 

Pallas Athene crowned Aigina’s isle. 


Hence would I seek, when sweetly dies the day, 
With yearning eyes her yet more glorious shrine, 
Beyond the billowy mountains’ barrier gray, 

Till my charmed spirit feel her flash divine : 

So shall Athene reassert her sway, 

So shall her perfect loveliness be mine. 





—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SOCIETY IN CORSICA.* 


BY BASIL THOMSON, 


Tue history of Corsica, and its steady 
social retrogression since it has become a 
Department of France, is an interesting 
study for the upholder of a Republican 
form of government. It is just a hundred 
years since Paoli, the liberator of his 
countrymen from their Genoese oppress- 
ors, was welcomed in Paris as the Wash- 
ington of Europe, and was invited by the 
National Assembly to take supreme com- 
mand of the new Department of France, 
A people who have for four centuries 
spent their whole energies in desultory re- 
bellion against the tyranny of alien mas- 
ters are as little fitted for the privileges of 
self-government as were the liberated 
slaves of the Southern States, or the na- 


* For many of the statistics in this paper, 
the writer is indebted to M. Paul Bourde, 


tive population of India, Restlessness, 
love of intrigue, and unhealthy excite- 
ment have entered into their blood, The 
taint is as hereditary as insanity, and it 
requires a more powerful remedy than 
mere time. If the natural outlet is de- 
nied to it, it will vent itself in social dis- 
order, in political intrigue, or in private 
enmity. In Corsica there is a stronger 
element of disorder than the mere restless- 
ness born of centuries of rebellion and 
bloodshed. For the political corruption, 
and for the crimes of the Vendetta, which 
combine to make the State of Corsica a 
disgrace to France, the spirit of clanship 
is really responsible. The clan disap- 
peared from the Highlands of Scotland 
before the civilization of the seventeenth 
century, with which it was incompatible. 
In Corsica it flourishes side by side with 

























































the advanced and elaborate institutions of 
Republican Government, with all of which 
it is in the bitterest antagonism. The 
spirit of the clan infects every depart- 
ment of the State. The elections are cor- 
tupted by it ; the hands of the Executive 
are tied by it ; private quarrels are spread 
and embittered by it. It invades the law 
courts, and utterly destroys the confidence 
of the people in the impartiality of their 
magistrates. The unit in Corsica is not 
the individual, It is the clan. The 
leader or patron of the clan is generally a 
person of considerable wealth and influ- 
ence, both of which must be at the service 
of the meanest of his supporters in what- 
soever cause he may requireit. In return, 
the vote, the services, and even the life, 
of the clansman are at the disposition of 
his chief. The spirit which in a former 
age responded to the call to arms is now 
perverted to secret political intrigue, to 
the support of the family representative at 
the elections, even to the darker services 
of the family vendetta. The aggregation 
of families into organized clans may be 
observed among most mountainous coun- 
tries, where the difficulties of communica- 
tion have prevented any central organiza- 
tion powerful enough tv impose laws. 
Men driven to their own resources for 
security unite themselves into families or 
coilections of families for mutual defence. 
Under geod government the clan becomes 
no longer necessary ; but the abominable 
occupation of Corsica by the Genoese, 
which lasted four centuries, was no gov- 
ernment at all. The country was plun- 
dered, and justice was sold to the highest 
bidder. Men without the support of a 
powerful family, and without any legal 
protection, felt themselves lost if they re- 
mained isolated. They formed alliances 
with more influential families, and were 
willing enough to perform whatsoever ser- 
vices were required of them in return for 
the guaranteed safety of their families. 
A Corsican will boast of the number of 
his relations asan Englishman might boast 
of the strength of his arm. The duties 
of the patron of the clan are not confined 
to the exercise of political influence in be- 
half of his constituents. A certain patron 
of an important clan in the north of Cor- 
sica, whose lands are scattered among a 
dozen distant communes, has turned large 
tracts of arable land into pasture for the 
free use of his tenants, who, moreover, 
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have the privilege of cutting whatsoever 
wood they require from his plantations. 
His generosity is not thrown away. It 
has gained him perhaps an additional three 
hundred votes. The supporters who in 
another age would have followed him to 
war now follow him to the poll. A client 
may be in want of thirty francs, but may 
be unable to sell the wine he made last 
vintage. [le instantly turns to his pa- 
tron. The wine is loaded on a mule, and 
a journey of thirty miles has to be made 
to sell the wine to the patron who does 
not want it. A Corsican not belonging 
to aclan—if there existed such an anomaly 
—and unable to rely upon the support of 
his patron in the critical moments in his 
life would, in the present political con- 
dition of Corsica, be in a more pitiable 
state than he would have been, excom- 
municated seven hundred years ago, 

One must have lived in Corsica to real- 
ize the importance of success at the elec- 
tions. At first sight the chiefs of clans 
would seem to have little compensation 
for their various services to their clients ; 
but in reality they enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent that passion which ruled the lives of 
such men as Richelieu and Napoleon, To 
lead men, to uphold their interests against 
their enemies, to triumph over fallen op- 
ponents—these are the functions of the 
chief of a powerful clan. 

The first three months of each vear in 
Corsica are periodically taken up with the 
elections of the mayors and juges de paix, 
both of which offices are held by Corsi- 
eans. The roll of electors is made up by 
a commission presided over by the mayor ; 
and the appeals against their decision are 
heard by the juge de paix, who in reality 
makes out the lists. Now, in most of the 
communes the electors are dis ided between 
two clans, who live in the samé street, and 
pass each other a dozen times a day with- 
out greeting. The victory of the one or 
of the other is often decided by two or 
three votes, and it is therefore of im- 
mense importance to be able to enroll half 
a-dozen friends, or strike out the same 
number of enemies. Upon this power 
depends the possession of the mairie. It 
is easy enough for the juge de paix to add 
to the number of his supporters. Certain 
electors belong to two communes, either 
by the ties of marriage or by being land- 
lords in both. According to the necessi- 
ties of party, they vote for the one or for 
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the other. If they belong to the clan op- 
posite to that of the juge de paiz, he finds 
that they belong exclusively to another 
commune, and have no right to vote in 
his. If they are his friends, they are sent 
for; and if they cannot come, their vote 
is recorded without them. He can fur- 
ther add to the roll of his friends by in- 
scribing the names of electors who have 
left the commune ten, twenty, or even 
thirty years ago, and have long been en- 
rolled in the commune to which they have 
removed. At St. Florent, a commune 
with two hundred electors, the majority 
is generally determined by four or five 
votes. In 1884 the juge de paix inscribed 
the names of six road-overseers belonging 
to neighboring communes, on the pretext 
that, as their chief, the inspector of roads 
and bridges, lived at St. Florent, that 
commune was their legal place of abode. 
The Cour de Cassation reversed this de- 
cision by an order dated May 24. In the 
mean time, the six overseers; had voted at 
the elections of May 4. Next year the 
juge de paix, totally disregarding the or- 
der of the Court, again inscribed their 
names, a fresh injunction was issued ; 
and the party, judging that this source of 
electors was exhausted, were driven to 
seek others. There are, besides, a dozen 
methods of preventing adversaries from 
voting. The simplest is to refuse them 
on the ground of insufficient description, 
There is not much variety in the surnames 
in Corsica, and children are usually given 
two Christian names. By inadvertence 
one of the Christian names is often omitted 
from the roll of electors. ‘* You call 
yourself Bartoli Pietri,’’ the mayor says, 
politely. ‘* There are three Bartoli Pietri 
in this commune. The list does not say 
whether you are Bartoli-Frangois, or Bar- 
toli-Pierre, or Bartoli-Ours, You are not 
enrolled, my friend, and I cannot let you 
vote.”’ The mayor is perfectly aware 
who the rejected voter is, and that he is 
an enemy of the clan.* 

The juge de paix is not unusually him- 
self the chief of a powerful clan. He 
does not find the two positions incompati- 
ble ; but his duties to the clan come first. 
He carries on his official work after the 
Corsican principle—* For friends, every- 
thing ; for enemies, nothing.’’ He is 
placed in so false and embarrassing a po- 


* Protest of Electors of Palneca, 1884. 
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sition that it would be a miracle if he ad- 
ministered the laws with impartiality. 
His position of clan chief must, sooner or 
later, clash with the duties of his office. 
Suppose he were to sentence a client and 
an enemy to the same punishment. The 
client would regard it as a cruel injustice, 
and it would be so regarded by every Cor- 
sican who felt the conscience of the clan. 
** Very well, sir,’’ the client would say, 
‘*you do not recognize me. It is not 
much good being of your party. I will 
consult my comrades about the election of 
a juster patron.’’ 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance to a Corsican of belonging to 
the clan that carries the elections. The 
mayor has no sooner been established in 
the mairie than he throws open the com- 
munal lands to his supporters, who are 
free to enclose it, or to cultivate it, or to 
have the exclusive right of grazing on it. 
At Olmetto the communal lands, once 
considerable, have now almost disappeared. 
When the commune has some sale to 
make, such as of timber, the mayor ar- 
ranges that the tender of some friend 
should be accepted, and when the day ar- 
rives for settlement the purchaser files an 
application for insolvency. The certifi- 
cate is sent to Ajaccio signed by the 
mayor, countersigned by the municipal 
receiver—in fact, it is perfectly in order ; 
—but the commune touches none of the 
money. The commune exacts a small 
poll tax on the heads of cattle grazed on 
their domains, Accordingly, the mayor’s 
fiiends have ten cattle reckoned as one, 
and his enemies count ten for every one 
of theirs. In 1866 at Casamaccioli the 
mayor had thirty-four partisans and thirty- 
seven enemies. The former were assessed 
at 87,55f., and the latter at 1002.80 f. 
The result of all this is that the communes 
which once held enormous domains are 
now without resource. There are forests 
large enough to require the services of 
forest guards ; but the communes cannot 
even atford the modest salaries of those 
agents. We laugh at the officials of the 
Sublime Porte who have to wait eighteen 
months for their salaries. In Corsica—a 
department of France—there are forest 
guards whose salaries are six years in ar- 
rears. This poverty of the communes has 
paralyzed the efforts of the State. Mag- 
nificent roads cover Corsica from end to 
end, and railways are being constructed 
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at enormous expense. What is the use 
of all this? Apart from the main road 
between Ajaccio and Bastia, you will not 
meet ten wagons in a day’sjourney. The 
people, able to afford mules only, continue 
to use mule transport on these splendid 
roads as their forefathers did upon their 
old irregular mule-tracks. 

The spirit of clanship so permeates the 
whole society that Corsica is really divided 
by it into friends and enemies. From 
the moment that a mayor assumes his 
scarf he is occupied only in serving his 
friends or in frustrating his enemies. He 
regards the Government of France in 
much the same light in which his ances- 
tors regarded that of Genoa. To deceive 
it by false documents, either to avail him- 
self of its favors or to escape the require- 
ments of its service, is reckoned a fair 
transaction. If you are his enemy, ask 
no certificate from the mayor. Were you 
a hundred times in want of help, he will 
regard you asarich man. If you are his 
friend, he will commit almost any irregu- 
larity to serve you. A friend is in tem- 
porary want of help. He has a daughter 
thirty-five years old. The mayor grants a 
certificate establishing the woman a new- 
born infant, and the public-assistance fund 
grants an allowance.* A friend wishes to 
escape completely from military service. 
The mayor furnishes him with a certificate 
establishing that he is the eldest son of a 
widow. The gendarmerie who paid a 
visit to this eldest son of a widow found 
him living with his father, who was in 
rude health, and discovered a brother a 
good deal older than this ‘‘ eldest son,”’ 
In fact, it is the general rule that the rich 
people draw the State poor rates, for it is 
the rich people who have influence and 
belong to the powerful clan. 

Endless roguery is resorted to to escape 
from military service. A friend some- 
times requests the mayor not to register 
the birth of a son. Years afterward, a 
day or two before the conscription, the 
military authorities receive an anonymous 
letter denouncing the young man who has 
thus escaped his legal obligations, and he 
is promptly entered in the registers with 
the date of his birth, and the words 
** omitted ‘ par oubli.’’’ Favors without 
end to friends, annoyances withont end to 
enemies, must bring their natural conse- 





* Commune of Ajaccio. 
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quence—an exasperation difficult for an 
Englishman to imagine. Picture a little 
mountain village divided between two hos- 
tile parties whose every passion is stirred 
by a fierce electioneering contest for three 
months in the year. The day comes, and 
one party triumphs—probably by an in- 
justice of which it is proud, Day after 
day the vanquished must meet their con- 
guerors in the village street, and writhe 
under truculent triumph. The men are so 
plunged in the interests of their petty poli- 
tics that they seldom do any work. Their 
electioneering quarrels are often embittered 
by hereditary family hatreds, There is 
no wonder then that Corsica surpasses all 
civilized European countries in the num- 
ber of its crimes of violence. 

The reader will ask why, if the corrup- 
tion of the petty officials is so glaring, the 
sufferers do not appeal to the Executive 
for redress, The answer is that they do, 
but generally without much hope that 
their petition will be answered. Tv touch 
a mayor or a juge de paix is to strike at 
the existence of an entire clan: a step 
which the local Executive, following the 
example of their predecessors, are loath to 
take. Injunctions are obtained in the 
superior court, the decision of a juge de 
paiz is reversed ; but before the ponder- 
ous machinery of Jaw can be set in motion 
the influence of the powerful clan has ren- 
dered its action abortive. I will speak by 
and by of the independent attitude of the 
gendarmerie ; they have no power over 
the mayor, be his actions ever so auda- 
ciously illegal. One of the recent mayors 
of Sarterre, a town of five or six thousand 
inhabitants, learned that the gendarmes 
had laid an information against one of his 
friends for not stamping a document. 
The mayor informed the gendarmes that 
he had dispensed with the necessity for 
stamps, and ordered them to withdraw 
their information. The préfect of Cor- 
sica was obliged to interfere in this strange 
conflict. 

Perhaps the gravest evil in Corsica is 
that there is no confidence in the tribu- 
nals. The lower courts are administered 
by the juges de paix. They are members 
of aclan; the higher courts depend on 
juries with clan influence also. Indeed, 
if the magistrates’ impartiality were irre- 
proachable, it would not be believed in. 
The members of his clan who were ac- 
quitted would regard it as an act of per- 
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sonal friendship; an enemy, if con- 
demned, howsoever guilty, would attrib. 
ute his conviction to malice. Unhappily, 
the magistrates are in so false a position 
that they are not impartial, and it is suffi- 
cient for an accused person to know the 
clan sympathies of the jury by whom he 
is to be tried to be certain beforehand 
whether he will be acquitted or con- 
demned, In civil actions the plaintiff is 
pretty sure to have secured powerful in- 
fluence before he ventares to plead his 
case before the court, In criminal cases 
the sentences are out of all proportion to 
the nature of the offence. When long 
sentences are passed, it does not follow 
that the convict will complete his punish- 
ment if he be of a good clan, A man 
sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude 
for violence received an almost immediate 
reversal of his sentence. A man who 
may be seen every day in the streets of 
Ajaccio led the deadly attack on the jour- 
nalist St. Elene. [His friends will tell you 
that St. Elene died of his wounds ; his 
enemies, that his death resulted from nat- 
ural causes. Howsoever that may be, the 
man in question was sentenced to three 
months in jail ; but all the world knows 
that he never underwent his punishment, 
and that he holds the position in the city 
police that he held before, 

Are the Corsicans to be altogether 
blamed for their hardened incredulity on 
the subject of legal justice? Since the 
days when law was first found necessary 
to protect society, law badly administered 
has produced one invariable result. The 
offspring of legal anarchy is crime, and 
the criminality in Corsica shows to what 
a frightful depth the tribunals of the isl- 
and have sunk, Corsicans, trained by 
four centuries of armed resistance to their 
Genoese oppressors, accustomed by the 
traditions of their race to rely on them- 
selves to avenge injuries, and fearing little 
from an administration that has already 
proved itself incompetent to enforce or- 
der, naturally take the law into their own 
hands. An insult is offered, or a political 
dispute arises : what is easier than the dis- 
charge of a gun ora stab with a dagger ? 
The magquis is near, and there one is safe, 
No one who did not know the disorder in 
which the country is plunged could un- 
derstand the enormous proportion of 
crimes against the person and the alarming 
increase of banditism. The fact is that 
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nine out of every ten crimes are the result 
of personal quarrels and family feuds. 
Scarcely one is from motives of robbery, 
Where one half of the population op- 
presses the other half, the continual injus- 
tice and petty illegality will goad the op- 
pressed into a state bordering on insanity, 
A dog killed in a vineyard was the reason 
given for the vendetta between the Roc- 
chini and the Tafani, which made eleven 
victims. The part the dog played in the 
matter is easily understood : the hatred 
between the two families was sufficient, 
apait from the dog. 

In the political sleep of the Second Em- 
pire feuds burned low. The Government 
indicated whom it wished elected, and 
competition naturally died out. Such a 
despotism was good for Corsica, Elec- 
toral quarrels were impossible ; and, as 
one party could no longer triumph over 
another, there was less hatred, less injus- 
tice, and fewer crimes of violence. The 
annual return of murder cases tried at 
Bastia fell from 113 to 35, Since 1871 it 
has risen again to 72 ; and the reports of 
the gendarmerie for 1886 give the appall- 
ing number of 135—one for every two 
thousand inhabitants, or four times more 
than the number in the department of the 
Seine. Out ofthe 135, 52 followed imme- 
diately upon election disputes ; 56 were 
the result of vendetta. Is it from a wish 
not to sweep away all traces of ancient 
customs that the enlightened Krench Gov- 
ernment will not take the one step that 
would stamp out these abuses? In the days 
when men had to depend on their own 
arms for justice, vengeance that slept not 
seemed far nobler than humility or resig- 
nation. To ourselves Corsican vengeance 
is at one time ludicrous, at another horri- 
ble, always an anachronism ; but it is only 
because we live under laws which are ad- 
ministered that we regard it so. Any 
strong-handed Government can force its 
tribunals to be respected; but France 
seems to treat Corsica only as a inuseum 
of obsolete customs. The result is that 
Corsicans to-day feel for a murderer pity 
and admiration akin to that which our 
grandfathers displayed toward him who 
had killed his man in duel, Itis the man 
‘*in trouble” who has a claim upon his 
friends. If he turns bandit, they feed 
him and protect him against the gendar- 
merie. If he is arrested, every means 
will be exhausted to secure his acquittal. 
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Thus, witnesses to a murder are very diffi- 
cult to get : evidence against the accused 
will render the witness an enemy to the 
clan. At an election at Palneca, in 1881, 
a murder was attempted in the village 
square, in the presence of sixty people. 
Not a witness could be got. Every one 
of them affirmed that he had seen nothing 
of it. Even the wounded man himself, 
when he had recovered from a bullet in 
the neck, stated that he could not imagine 
who had fired upon him. He had had 
enough, and wanted no second bullet. 
The prosecution was abandoned. 

When a jury is composed of friends and 
enemies of the accused, the results are ex- 
traordinary, Some feign stupidity and 
deafness. They did not hear the witness 
make such-and-such a statement, or they 
understood him to say the opposite. The 
result of all this intimidation is that the 
Corsicans themselves, who have strained 
every nerve to paralyze the arm of the 
law, are the first to find that arm too weak 
to protect them, The very family that 
has exerted itself to protect a murderer 
finds that the murdered are not adequately 
avenged, and, when the court rises, the 
work of the juries is finished with a gun- 
shot. Chiarelli is sentenced to ten months 
in prison for blinding Foata with a pistol 
shot. ‘‘ It is not enough for an eye,”’ 
Foata says; and when Chiare!li returns 
from prison, he kills him.* 

In 1887, in the public square at Sartene, 
the body of a man lay murdered, His 
wife appeared, dragging her frightened 
children after her. She put their fingers 
in his wounds; she smeared their faces 
with their father’s blood, and, with terri- 
ble imprecations, made them swear to 
avenge him. 

The cross is a threat of death, and he 
who finds it drawn upon his door knows 
that he must look for no quarter. In de- 
crees forbidding the carrying of arms in 
certain districts, exception is officially 
made in the case of persons notoriously 
‘Sen état d’inimitié.’”? The vendetta 
neither sleeps nor knows where it may 
stop. It is not confined to two persons. 
Tie quarrels of individuals are taken up 
by whole families. Not even collateral 
branches are exempt, and women must 
take their chances with the men, In- 





* Sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
December 8, 1884. 
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deed, revenge is more artistically com- 
plete when the blow falls upon the beauti- 
ful and gifted. In 1856 one Joseph An- 
toine injured a girl named Sanfranchi. 
Thirty ycars passed, and the story was 
forgotten ; but on the 14th of August, 
1886, the nephew of Sanfranchi encoun- 
tered Antoine on, perhaps, the first occa- 
sion he had ventured far from his house. 
He shot the man down like a dog. 

Threatened persons remain shut up for 
months, or even years, in their houscs, 
built, as all Corsican houses are, like a 
fortress.* If they wish to go out fora 
moment to breathe the fresh air on the 
threshold, a scout goes before and recon: 
noitres. Inthe district of Sartene bands 
of armed men are sometimes met with in 
the road. It is a man ‘en inimitié’’ 
travelling from one village to another. I 
have already mentioned the vendetta be- 
tween the Rocchini and the Tafani, which 
resulted in the death of eleven persons 
and the execution of one of the principal 
criminals, In this extraordinary case two 
entire families took to the maguis, and 
waged a guerilla war upon each other ; 
each in turn was assisted by the gendar- 
merie, who had made disgraceful alliance 
with bandits in order to effect their ar- 
rests, Contrary to custom, some of these 
bandits became brigands. As a rule per- 
sons outside their quarre] are never mo- 
lested by them. They are merely outlaws, 
The Rocchini who was guillotined in 1888 
(the first execution for many years) boasted 
that he was only twenty-two, and had 
killed seven persons with his own hand. 
Confident of a reprieve, he continued to 
regard himself as a hero, until the day of 
his execution. When all hope was gone 
he sank into the most abject state of cow- 
ardice, which lasted until the end. 

The vendetta may sometimes be closed 
by a formal treaty between the parties. 
An election dispute at San Gavino di Gar- 
bini, on the 13th of January, 1878, re- 
sulted in the murder of a Pietri by a 
Nicoli. In the vendetta that followed 
three Nicoli and one Pietri fell in succes- 


* Four thick stone walls, pierced by two or 
three windows in the upper story, constitute 
the usual model. The ground floor is occu- 
pied by the stables; and the first floor is 
reached by an external ladder, overlooked by 
a loophole, from which a cannon-ball or a 
heavy stone can te dropped on the head of 
an unwelcome visitor. 
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sion. 30th families had taken to the 
maquis. The Préfet and one of the 
Deputies of Corsica interfered ; and ata 
great meeting, a formal treaty, binding 
the parties to bury the past, was drawn 

up and signed, Like treaties between 
States, it lasted only as long as neither 
patty wished to break it. The Nicoli 
counted three victims, and the Pietri only 
two. The former reopened the vendetta 
to murder another Pictri. The Nicoli 
broke through a second treaty, and killed 
a fourth. The third tree aty has been ob- 
served hitherto. This case has gone three 
times before the Assize Court ; but each 
time the jury has acquitted the accused on 
the ground that a written treaty wipes out 
the past. 

There are between five and six hundred 
bandits in Corsica to-day. Some of them, 
it is true, are men who have preferred 
wandering for years among the mountains 
to undergoing a few days imprisonment ; 
but the majority are guilty of darker 
crimes. If a man is accused of theft he 
will first take to the maquis, and thence 
as a bandit intimidate witnesscs and in- 
trigue among the jury, until he thinks it 
safe to give himself up. Without these 
manceuvres, he would not trust himself to 
the justice of the court. Unless they 
greatly excel them in numbers, the gen- 
darmes never attempt the arrest of ban- 
dits; for a bandit is a desperate man, 
and, since death sentences are never 
passed, the murder of a gendarme or two 
will not place him in a worse position. 

The tax of supporting a bandit is not 
without its compensations, Bandits are a 
hidden power in the country. They con- 
trol the petty elections; they menace 
those who are hostile to their own friends. 
Thus, while the existence of six hundred 
of them is a real danger to public security, 
it is no small advantage to a Corsican to 
be related to a bandit. You support, 
pay, protect, the bandit ; and in return 
he places his gun at your disposal. It is 
an exchange of services. ‘“‘ Ile has a 
bandit in his service” is a common ex- 
pression. Are youin debt? The bandit 
will gain you time. Are you disputing 
the ownership of property? The bandit 
will show your opponent he is wrong. 
Have you land on which shepherds tres- 
pass? He will keepthem off. In a word, 
the bandit is the Judge Lynch of Corsica, 
and is invoked instead of the Courts, 
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There is not space within which to 
sketch in detail the life uf the celebrated 
Bellacoscia family, who ruled the moun- 
tains for forty years. Two brothers, on 
some trifling quarrel with a mayor, mur- 
dered him, and took to the maguis in 
1848. They established themselves in an 
almost impregnable valley near Bocagnano 
called Pentica, Thence they controlled 
the elections, tetrorized over their enc- 
mies, and defied the gendarmes for foity 
years. For their various crimes they were 
each condemned to death four times, and, 
doubtless, would have received other sen- 
tences had not the authorities seen the hu- 
mor of sentencing to death men who had 
defeated the gendaimes in every expedi- 


tion against them. They amassed prop- 
eity, married their daughters well, and 


procured situations for their sons-in-law 
with paternal solicitude. As age grew on 
them they desired to re-enter society. In 
1869 they petitioned the Empress Eugénie 
in person ; but their record of crime was 
too great. They have since, like Vidocq, 
offered to turn detectives against the other 
bandits. Their fall came two years ago. 
The railroad from Ajaccio to Bastia was 
surveyed to pass close to Pentica, crown 
land which they had the audacity to call 
their own. They attacked the workmen, 
and a French regiment to disperse them 
was despatched immediately. Their houses 
and property were seized, and it is said 
that they escaped to the Continent ; but 
it is whispered among Corsicans that 
they are still ir hiding among the moun- 
tains and biding their time for vengeance. 

Now iet us see what Corsica costs the 
French. In 1886 the finances showed a 
deficit of 12,921,253 francs. While the 
rest of France were taxed seventy-five 
francs a head, the Corsicans were paying 
twenty. Frenchmen made up the differ- 
ence, 

Roads and railroads are being made at 
enormous cost for the use of half-barbar- 
ous people, in a country where 600 bandits 
are allowed to be at large. The work is 
carried on by Italians, for the Corsicans 
are too lazy to work. The railway from 
Ajaccio to Bastia cost £3,000,000, of 
which Corsica paid not one penny. 
Every acre of land valued by a Corsican 
jury was sold to the Government at seven 
or eight times its value. The opposition 
and the dishonesty were so great that it 
was determined that if the Corsican jury’s 
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award exceeded the Government estimate 
Corsica should pay the difference, and, 
since the jury contained a majority of 
Corsicans, the Préfet submitted numbers 
to them instead of the names of the own- 
ers. Moreover, the projected lines from 
Fiumorbo to Bonifacio, and from Ajaccio 
to Propriano, were abandoned. 

There will be no hope for Corsica until 
clanship is abolished. Not long ago the 
Préfet was authorized to disburse a secret- 
service fund. In Ajaccio alone 3,000 
francs were paid for information about a 
bandit to a family who had a vendetta 
against him. In this way the Second Em- 
pire spent 200,000 francs in one year, 
In proposing remedies one might naturally 
suggest that Continentals should be ap- 
pointed to the various offices and to the 
juries ; but that would be a mistake, 
The former measure would alienate the 
Corsicans ; and, in the latter case, Con- 
tinental juries, unable to understand the 
involved evidence of native witnesses, 
would invariably acquit. Appointments 
of 1,800 franes a year could not attract 
Continentals to live in uncivilized villages.* 

Perhaps an influx of colonists from the 
Continent might weaken the clan spirit. 
Corsica could support three times its pres- 
ent population ; but how can we expect 
that colonists should settle in a country 
where property isso insecure? Travellers 
are safe enough in Corsica. They have 
no property. Colonists could not remain 
a week in the country. How could they 
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expect that their vested rights should be 
respected when, owing to the quasi-com- 
munal system, encouraged by the clan 
spirit, even the land titles of the natives 
are in continual dispute? The true rem- 
edy is to apply the law. The gendarmes, 
like Sysiphus, ever wearily push up the 
rock of Corsican custom, and the law 
courts ever let it fall back on their tired 
shoulders, 

Pensioned police might be employed as 
magistrates. As it is, clanship supports 
local officials in wrongdoing, If the Pré. 
fet accuses one of these, the deputies make 
charges against the Prefet. They are 
themselves clansmen. Since the tribunals 
are often under the influence of one clan, 
let clanship be broken down. Let the 
Prefet have the independence to dismiss a 
magistrate guilty of illegalities; Jet no 
mayor who abuses his office go unpun- 
ished ; and, above all, let the punishment 
for murder be death. If Corsicans once 
have confidence in the justice of their 
courts, banditism will pass away, and a 
great national disgrace to France will be 
wiped out. 

Corsica is an island of great natura! re- 
sources, Its neglected forests of timber, 
its acres of untilled vineyard, and its miles 
of unplanted olive land, might make it 
one of the richest departments of France. 
Even the money that has been spent upon 
it entitles it to greater attention.—-Va- 
tional Review. 
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BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


Few literary events, in this country or 
America, have been witnessed of late 
years, in one way more significant than 
the abnormal success of a certain English 
novel. I mean the Robert Hismere of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Of its intrinsic 
merits there is no occasion to speak, for 
those even who would be disposed to esti- 
mate them most highly, would admit them 
to be quite incommensurate with the in- 
terest the book excited. Its interest, or 
at least its exceptional interest, lay entirely 





* It is remarkable that Corsica, proportion- 
ately, furnishes the greatest number of em- 
ployés in the Continental administration of 
France, 


in the subject ; and when I call its ab- 
normal success significant, I mean that it 
was significant on account of the light it 
threw, not on the writer, but on the men- 
tal condition of her readers. In this way 
it exhibited three things—first, the amount 
of unformulated scepticism prevalent 
among the Christian public; secondly, 
the eagerness of this public to understand 
its own scepticisms more clearly ; and 
lastly, its eagerness to discover that, what- 
ever its scepticism might take from it, 
something would still be left it, which 
was really the essence of Christianity. In 
other words, the popularity of Robert His- 
mere is mainly an expression of the preva- 
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lence of the devout idea that the essence 
of Christianity will somehow survive its 
doctrines. 

The same fact is illustrated by the pros- 
perity of numerous journals, which are 
animated by the same idea, and supported 
by those who share it. It will be enough 
to mention two of them—The Review of 
Reviews and The Spectator. The latter 
echoes the tone of a large educated pub- 
lic ; and if we may trust Mr. Stead, al- 
though he bears witness of himself, the 
former goes straight to the heart of ‘* all 
English-speaking folk.’’ 

I mention this novel, and these two suc- 
cessful journals, merely as a means of put- 
ting with some precision a fact which, if 
put vaguely, it is hardly possible to dis- 
cuss. All three publications, then, re- 
semble each other in the following way. 
They all three of them have a similar 
moral tone ; they have all of them a de- 
votional tone, and that is similar also ; 
and their morals and their devoutness are 
those of the severest traditional Christian- 
ity, with its special sectarian features not 
softened but accentuated. Both the jour- 
nals in question, if they would praise or 
condemn conduct, are accustomed to do 
so by saying that it is, or is not, Chris- 
tian ; and how to live like a Christian is 
the one problem of the novelist. And yet 
all three are in agreement as to one funda- 
mental doctrine, which Mrs. Ward ex- 
presses with trenchant brevity—namely, 
** Miracles do not happen.’”’ 

Let us expand this phrase into its most 
important specific meanings. It means 
that Christ was in no sense a miraculous 
person ; but that he was born like other 
men, and died like other men; that he 
differed from other men in degree only, 
not in kind, just as any saint might differ 
from any sinner. It means also that the 
records of Christ’s life are not more accu- 
rate than any ordinary biographies ; while 
as for the Epistles, they illustrate Christ’s 
teaching merely as Plato has illustrated 
the teaching of Socrates. 

Here, then, we have the views of that 
large number of persons—active teachers 
and silent sympathetic disciples, who con- 
ceive themselves to be the nucleus of the 
Christian Church of the future—a Church 
which will not destroy but inherit the 
power of the Christianity of the past. 
And, indeed, such persons form a very im- 
portant body, the position and prospects 
New Srnres,—Vot, LVI., No. 1. 
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of which are well worth considering. For 
the world, like Mr. Gladstone, has three 
courses open to it—to submit itself openly 
to the uncompromising dogmatism of 
Rome ; to free itself from the fetters of 
Christianity altogether ; or to attempt the 
construction of a Christianity such as these 
persons hope for. 

The point, therefore, which I propose 
to consider is, whether this hope of theirs 
is based on any reality, or merely on prej- 
udice or self-delusion ; or whether to some 
extent it may not be based on both. Our 
preliminary question and its answer will 
be found to be very simple. If all the 
traditional doctrines as to Christ’s nature 
are discarded, is anything left us that we 
ean honestly call Christianity? With a 
certain reservation which will be dwelt on 
presently, we answer to this, Yes—a great 
deal is left. Christianity, even according 
to the most rigid apostles of orthodoxy, 
is not merely a body of historical or meta- 
physical propositions. It is a rule of life, 
a way of looking at life, and a certain in- 
ward disposition of which these things are 
the result. To be just, to be pure, to be 
forbearing, to be forgiving, to help others 
and have the longing to help them—these 
are duties or virtues which commend 
themselves to a part of our nature, quite 
distinct from that which assents to or even 
considers such propositions as that Christ 
was born of a virgin, that he was begotten 
before all worlds, or that he withered a 
fig-tree by his curse. And if this be true 
of the teaching of Christ, it is equally true 
of his character as an example of it. His 
personality, like his precepts, owes its 
hold upon men to their moral and emo- 
tional, not their intellectual nature. Thus 
the impulse which leads them to take up 
their cross and deny themselves, to visit 
the sick, to suffer for the suffering, to 
cleanse their own hearts from malevolent 
or degrading passions, and to reverence 
the teacher who has been an example of 
all these excellencies, is an impulse which 
refuses to extinguish itself merely because 
science and history have altered our views 
with regard to that teacher’s pedigree ; 
nor will his heroism in dying for the truth 
affect us any the less, because we have 
learned to believe that, having died for it, 
he had not the solace of at once coming 
to life again. In other words, not as a 
theological doctrine, but as a psychological 
fact, a large part of the kingdom of Christ 
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is within Christians —even the most ortho- 
dox. Itis not in their knowledge ; it is 
in themselves; and it is only natural to 
expect that the men of whom this is true 
will not even contemplate the idea of cow- 
mitting spiritual suicide, because the views 
of history happen to have undergone a 
revolution. 

All this might be put in much more 
touching language ; but for our present 
purpose it is better to state things dryly ; 
and the admission I have just made is, at 
all events, abundantly clear. A large part 
of orthodox and traditional Christianity — 
and the part most intimately connected 
with practical life and character—has sur- 
vived and is surviving the discredit of or- 
thodoxy and tradition, The question, 
however, is not whether this part sur- 
vives, but whether it survives unchanged ; 
and to what extent it can honestly appro- 
priate the name of the whole. 

A name in a case like this is a very im- 
portant matter ; and if it is used in a mis- 
Jeading and illicit way, there is no species 
of fraud which should be exposed with 
less tenderness. For what we have here 
to do with is no question of etymology. 
Names are of different kinds. Some re- 
tain their original and simple meaning. 
Others, by the time they come into gen- 
eral use, have acquired a meaning, which 
etymologically is quite accidental, but 
which, for all practical purposes, belong 
to them none the less. The words 
‘* Christian’’ and ‘‘ Christianity”’ are words 
of this class ; and it would be impossible 
to find more complete and striking exam- 
ples of it. A Christian has meant, for 
eighteen hundred years, a man distin- 
guished, among other thing, by a belief 
that Christ is God ; and the accumulated 
associations of al] that immense period 
have made this part of the word’s meaning 
pethaps the most unquestioned and promi- 
nent part. It need not for that reason be 
necessarily the most essential. That is 
precisely the question—is it so? Or is it 
merely prominent accidental.y, and not 
essential at all? And will the word, with 
this part of its meaning dropped, be a 
virtual equivalent to the word with this 
meaning included? In old days, when 

one spoke of an Axminster carpet, a car- 
p2t was designated which was of a par- 
ticular kind, and at the same time which 
was made at the town of Axminster. 
Such carpets are now made at Axminster 






no longer ; but carpets of the same kind 
are made elsewhere. They still, however, 
are called Axminster carpets, Here isa 
case in which the most prominent mean- 
ing of a term is dropped, and in which 
the essential meaning is still retained. 
Now, is the case of the words Christian 
and Christianity the same? Is it no 
more essential toa Christian that he should 
believe Christ to be God, than it is toa 
carpet of a particular quality of pile, that 
it should be made at a town in Devon. 
shire? I propose to point out that it is a 
great deal more essential; and that 
though, if we were all using the word 
Christian for the first time, we might ap- 
ply it with equal propriety to any one 
who revered Christ, we cannot apply it so 
now. without a distinct spiritual fraud. 

My meaning in saying this is, until I 
have actually explained it, almost certain 
to be mistaken. In order to make it 
clear, let me repeat what I have said al- 
ready, Christianity hitherto has meant a 
union of two elements, of which one is 
moral and emotional, the other doctrinal. 
We may call one the Christianity of the 
heart, the other the Christianity of the 
intellect. These two elements, although 
always separable in thought, have hitherto 
been regarded as inseparable in reality, 
What is now being urged on us is that 
they are as separable in reality as in 
thought ; that we ean get rid of the one 
and still retain the other; that the one 
we can still retain is the one which is 
most important ; and that the name which 
has hitherto meant the two in combina- 
tion, may therefore with virtual accuracy 
be applied to the one alone. Now what 
I am desirous of pointing out is this— 
that while a large part of this argument is 
absolutely and irrefutably true, a large 
part is as absolutely false. Let us get 1id 
of the Christianity of the intellect as com- 
pletely as we like, and the Christianity of 
the heart does not share its fate. It re- 
mains ; but it remains with a difference ; 
and this difference is not only accidental 
but essential. The thing that is left us is 
not merely one element without the other, 
but one element changed by the absence 
of the other, and changed to such a de- 
gree that, though it may be culled a re- 
ligion of the heart, it cannot, except on 
etymological grounds, be honestly called 
the Christianity of the heart any longer. 
It is not the Christianity of the heart 
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which Christians have lived by hitherto, 
and to persist in calling it by the same 
name is to palm off a new article under 
an old trade-mark, 

To begin then, ignoring every other 
change—the Christianity of the heart, 
divorced from the Christianity of the in- 
tellect, is the Christianity of the heart 
turned upside down, and resting on a new 
foundation. Originally the foundation 
was Christ ; in the present case it is our- 
selves, Originally certain precepts were 
revered because Christ enjoined them. 
In the present case Christ is revered be- 
cause he enjoined certain things. We 
approve of the injunctions, and therefore 
we approve of Christ. In other words, 
our own moral, or our own spiritual judg- 
ment, is the ultimate sanction of our re- 
ligion, On this point let us make our- 
selves perfectly clear. There were good 
men in the world before Christ, and there 
have been good men since, who have 
known neither his teaching nor example ; 
and their goodness, in many respects, has 
coincided with his. But if the goodness 
of Christ, he being merely a man, differed 
in nothing except degree from the good- 
ness of Paganism, and if the idea of good- 
ness had been always for serious men the 
same, he is merely one saint among 
many, in the great calendar of humanity ; 
and to follow his example is not to obey 
him, but to imitate his obedience to some 
monitor common to him and all of us, 
A Christian in that case is merely a fanci- 
ful name for a good man. As a matter 
of fact, however, Christians have always 
claimed for Christ that there was in his 
goodness something distinctive in kind, 
as well as in degree ; that he was peculiar 
not only in being a perfect example of a 
type, but in being an example of a pecul- 
iar type ; so that any honest imitation of 
Christ, however incomplete, is better than 
the complete imitation of Marcus Aurelius 
or of Mahomet. Christians, I say, have 
always claimed this fur Christ ; and all 
persons who value the name of Christians 
make precisely the same claim for him 
now. Those who think him to be merely 
man, and those who think him to be God 
as well, agree that he represents, as man, 
the perfect type of character. In other 
words, they have one dogma in common 
which, when their differences are elimi- 
nated, is seen to amount to this :—that 
one special type of character is the abso- 
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lute and perfect type. Mrs. Ward main- 
tains this with as much unction as Cardinal 
Newnan, 

But let us go on to ask on what grounds 
they maintain this, and the fundamental 
difference between their two positions will 
appear. The Cardinal will answer that 
he knows the type to be perfect, because 
it was the type revealed by God in taking 
man’s flesh upon him. Mrs. Ward can 
only account for her corresponding certi- 
tude by saying that it is the type which 
commends itself to her own judgment. 
She may, of course, add that it commends 
itself to the judgment of those she re- 
spects ; but this in the long run comes to 
the same thing. The final authority for 
her glorification of this special type lies in 
the spiritual «sthetics of her own mind. 
Nor would the case be really altered, sup- 
posing that she and her friends could pool 
their predilections and give them a cumu- 
lative value. There would still be merely 
the predilections of a certain set of per- 
sons, who could only enforce their views 
by shouting, ‘‘ The views are ours.’’ 
Miracles do not happen ; that is the motto 
of this peculiar people. This fundamental 
principle denudes them of every possible 
claim to knowledge or insight now pos- 
sessed by others. They can only tell the 
world that tastes happen to vary—tastes 
in goodness as well as taste in dress ; and 
that the garment of goodness, made after 
Christ’s pattern, happens to be the gar- 
ment most pleasing to themselves, while 
their only means of inducing others to 
wear it, is that of exhibiting it, as it were, 
in their shop-windows, as General Booth 
might exhibit a Salvation Ariny jersey. 

If they boldly and frankly took up this 
position many might admire, and certainly 
no one could quarrel, with it; only it 
would be a position which, until the mean- 
ing of the word is revolutionized, could 
not with any honesty be called by the 
name of Christian. Tor to call it by that 
name, considering what the name means 
at present, instead of describing it, belies 
it and literally inverts it. A Christian at 
present means a man with whom Christ is 
the supreme authority—a man who can 
clench an argument by quoting Christ’s 
words. It is impossible to deny this—it 
is impossible to get over this, The very 
sound of the word Christ, as used by 
Christians, at present echoes with associ- 
ations of authority of this kind. But it 
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is precisely this authority that Mrs. Ward, 
and those who agree with her, deny. 
Their denial of it—a denial at once delib- 
erate and passionate—is the one thing by 
which they distinguish themselves from 
the orthodox. They are curiously blind, 
however, to half of what their denial 
means. The Christians praised a certain 
type of character because Christ embodied 
it. Mrs. Ward praises Christ because he 
embodied a certain type of character. 
The ultimate ground, the ultimate justifi- 
cation of her praise, is her admiration of 
this type, not a belief in Christ. Christ’s 
existence, logically, is for her as much a 
moral superfluity as the existence of a 
philanthropist like Lord Shaftesbury. 
Lord Shaftesbury did a number of benev- 
olent things ; but Mrs. Ward does not ad- 
mire benevolence because it was a charac- 
teristic of Lord Shaftesbury. She would 
admire Lord Shaftesbury because he was 
an example of benevolence ; and if she 
discovered to-morrow that the career of 
Lord Shaftesbury was a myth, her admi- 
ration of benevolence would still remain 
unchanged. 

I may perhaps be allowed, without 
being accused of flippancy, to mention an 
incident which occurred during my own 
boyhood. When I was at a private tu- 
tor’s, I and some of the other pupils were 
discussing the right pronunciation of the 
name of an American humorist. We 
were discussing whether he should be 
spoken of as Artémus, or Artémus, Ward. 
One of the pupils who posed as a man of 
the world, and who had a brother who 
very possibly was one, supported his own 
view by saying, with an air of triumph, 
‘*T can tell you that my brother always 
calls him Artémus.’’ But presently, in 
order to add to his own authority still 
further, he proceeded to make the in- 
judicious assertion, “‘ My brother calls 
him Artémus because I do.’’ ‘‘ In that 
case,’’ said our tutor, who happened to 
be a listener, ‘‘ two authorities are reduced 
to one.’”’? Mrs. Ward is in precisely the 
same case. ‘‘I must be right,’’ she 
argues, ‘‘ because I agree with Christ ; 
and I know that Christ is right, because 
he agrees with me.’’ In asking her, then, 
for the foundations of what she calls her 
Christianity, we shall find that inevitably 
in the end she must place them in her 
own personal predilections. Christ is not 
the authority for her religion, but mere- 





ly an example by which she explains 
it. 

And here let me pause to remove a mis- 
conception which is certain to suggest 
itself. ‘* What,’’ some excellent person 
will exclaim, ‘‘ if we are driven to believe 
that Christ was merely a good man, is 
goodness for that reason made a mere 
matter of taste? Is Mrs. Ward’s prefer- 
ence of mercy to cruelty, of justice to in- 
justice, of truth to fraud and falsehood, a 
preference she can put forward only asa 
personal predilection of her own? Have 
these virtues no defence in the common 
reason of man? Have they no root in 
the structure of all society ? Cannot sci- 
ence afford us the amplest justification of 
all of them?’ The answer is that if sci- 
ence can, then there is no reason to have 
recourse to the Gospels, Why need we 
go back to the fragmentary assertions of 
Christ, when all that he meant and more 
can be found demonstrated by Bentham ? 
If Christ said only what modern science 
can prove, then modern science says it 
much better than he did—with greater 
weight and with far greater completeness ; 
and to quote his words, except for the 
sake of literary emphasis, would be like 
Professor Huxley appealing to the au- 
thority of Lucretius, As a matter of fact, 
however, the case does not stand thus, 
Christ’s goodness, at least in the concep- 
tion of persons like Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
has in it something distinct from the 
goodness of utilitarian science: or it is, 
at all events, one particular type of good- 
ness, out of the many types for which 
utilitarian science can offer a logical basis ; 
and the whole gospel which Mrs. Ward 
preaches may be summed up in the propo- 
sition, not that goodness is better than 
badness, virtue better than villainy, but 
that one special modification of goodness 
is better than any other, though science 
leaves them all on exactly the same level. 
And this proposition, unless miracles do 
happen, and unless Christ is God, can be 
propounded and defended only as express- 
ing the personal predilection or judgment 
of such persons as propound it. 

If even yet this should appear doubtful, 
a further set of considerations, which are 
immediately forced upon us, will be suffi- 
cient to prove its truth. Let us suppose 
for a moment, for the mere sake of argu- 
ment, that Mrs. Ward’s preference for the 
Christian type of goodness can be shown 
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to rest upon something beyond her own 
taste and judgment. The question still 
remains, what that Christian type is. 
Christ’s own character, regarded as merely 
human, has been conceived of differently 
by nearly ever critic that has dealt with it ; 
while even those who have had tradition 
and orthodoxy to help them, have shown 
us plainly enough, by the variety of their 
attempts to imitate it, how grotesquely 
divergent have been their conceptions of 
what it was. An imitation, in each case 
we may presume equally honest, produces 
a St. Simeon Stylites on the one hand, 
and a Rev. Charles Kingsley on the other ; 
and indirectly it shows itself in such singu- 
larly antagonistic ways, as a carnival in 
the streets of Nice, and a Sabbath in the 
streets of Paisley. Differences of this 
kind date from the earliest Christian ages ; 
and there was not a Gnostic, there was 
not a Manich:ean, who had not, according 
to Mrs. Ward’s principles, as good a right 
to his own idea of Christ’s character as 
the most orthodox of the fathers, as St. 
Paul, or as Robert E'smere himself. 

The so-called Christianity of such per- 
sons as Mrs. Ward is thus doubly an as- 
sertion, not of Christ, but of themselves : 
firstly, because their exaltation of Christ 
as a teacher is due solely to the fact of his 
embodying the teaching that they prefer ; 
and secondly, because the Christ who em- 
bodies it is solely Christ as he exists in 
their own special conception of him, 

But Jet us waive for the present this 
‘ast point altogether. By and by we shall 
have to come back to it; but it is used 
here as an illustration, not as an argu- 
ment. The point which thus far I have 
been concerned to insist on is, that, even 
supposing no difference of opinion as to 
Christ’s character possible, supposing 
every one conceived of his goodness in 
precisely the same way, yet for those who 
regard him as nothing more than a man, 
the selection of his special type of good- 
ness is a mere act of personal choice, only 
to be explained by saying, what might 
doubtless be said with truth, that this 
goodness appeals in some special way to 
their hearts. 

This brings us, however, but halfway 
on our journey. Much of Christ’s teach- 
ing is of this precise kind which appeals 
to all hearts, even if it does not conquer 
them ; while those whom it does conquer, 
it conquers in this way—it reveals to 
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them, it touches into activity, their own 
latent sympathies, It does not affect and 
control them as a voice outside them- 
selves, but as a voice that has roused from 
sleep some authoritative voice within, 
Although, therefore, if Christ is no longer 
regarded as God, his voice loses its au- 
thority over those who are not constitu- 
tionally in sympathy with him, it need 
not, so far as their feelings are concerned, 
lose its stimulating power over those who 
constitutionally are. 

But persons like Mrs. Ward who, deny- 
ing Christ’s divine nature, are still anxious 
to be prophets of his moral doctrine, are 
all of them invariably guilty of an aston- 
ishing oversight. Because part of Christ’s 
moral doctrine appeals, as I have said, to 
the heart, they forget that there is an- 
other part, perhaps even more distinctive, 
and clung to by them with a yet more 
dogged tenacity, which, if it appeals to 
the heart at all, does so solely in virtue of 
some intellectual judgment. The teach- 
ing of any man from whom we consent to 
learn may be, and generally is, of two 
kinds: one consisting of things which 
are pointed out to us, the other of things 
which are asserted. And our assent to 
the two rests on wholly different founda- 
tions. Let us take, for instance, the case 
of some piece of antique plate, the value 
of which would depend partly on its hall- 
mark, partly on the fact of its having been 
the property of some historic personage. 
The owner, who desires to sell it, points 
us out the hall-mark, hidden in a place 
where we ourselves should never have 
looked for it ; and he tella us that he pur- 
chased the object at a certain royal sale, 
and had formerly seen it himself displayed 
on a royal table. Now as to the hall- 
mark, though we might never have found 
it out for ourselves, and though we re- 
quired to be assisted by some person of 
superior knowledge, yet the moment it is 
pointed out to us our belief in its exist- 
ence has nothing to do with our confi- 
dence in the knowledge of this person, 
It rests entirely on the evidence of our 
own eyes. We become ourselves an in- 
dependent and sufficient authority for its 
existence. But our belief in the value of 
the object as an historical relic is a belief 
that can only be ours at second hand, and 
stands or falls with our belief in the ve- 
racity and knowledge of our informant. 
It depends, in fact, on our assent to cer- 
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tain biographical propositions concerning 
him. If it could be proved that he had 
never been at the royal table referred to, 
nor even ever been in the country in 
which the alleged sale took place, we 
might still value the object on account of 
its age or beauty ; but its added historical 
value would dissolve and become nothing. 

The same is the case with the ethical 
teachings of Christ. Some of them as 
soon as uttered are at once assented to by 
all men, or by all men of a certain tem- 
perament, on their own merits. But 
others depend for their authority, not on 
any grounds which we can ourselves per- 
ceive, but on facts alleged by Christ, to 
which we give credit only on the suppo- 
sition that Christ had peculiar means of 
ascertaining them. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the doctrines which he laid down 
as to marriage. Multitudes who, on mere 
human grounds, would think divorce de- 
sitable, sacrifice this opinion to certain 
mystical statements, which have not only 
no force, but have hardly any meaning, 
except as coming from a teacher possessed 
of supernatural knowledge. It will be 
enough to take the shortest and the most 
important of them. ‘‘ From the begin- 
ning it was not so.’”’ Now if Christ was 
God of course these words are authorita- 
tive, and in some sense or other we may 
be sure that they are absolutely true. But 
if he was not God they have no authority 
whatsoever. How should they have ? 
If miracles do not happen, and if Christ 
was merely a man, he knew no more about 
‘‘the beginning’? than any one of his 
hearers, and not so much as the author of 
Primitive Marriage. Here, then. is a 
most important, central, and distinctive 
part, not of the doctrine of Christianity, 
but of its practical ethics, which obvi- 
ously, if the doctrine goes, loses its sole 
foundation. A person who, having con- 
vinced himself that Christ is not God, still 
continues to cite him as an authority on 
‘* what was in the beginning,’’ is like a 
person who should quote Mr. Stanley as 
an authority on the interior of Africa, 
supposing it should be proved that the ex- 
plorer had never been out of Clapham. 
And this argument will be found to go 
much deeper, and to have an application 
not only to certain precepts as to conduct, 
but to that whole inner attitude which, 
owing to Christ’s statements, the Chris- 
tian soul assumes in the presence of God 
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the Father. If miracles do not happen, 
and if Christ had not been with God from 
the beginning, what authority had he for 
describing to us the Father’s character ? 
And why should we order our souls in 
accordance with what he told us ? 

I need not, however, pursue this point 
farther. What I have said already is 
enough for my present purpose, which 
thus far is simply this. It is not to prove 
that such persons as Mrs. Ward, Mr. 
Stead, and the editor of Zhe Spectator 
are not right in preferring any religion 
they like, or that they do not believe what 
they profess to believe with complete and 
even passionate honesty ; but merely that 
these beliefs cannot, on their own admis- 
sion, be held by them on Christ’s author- 
ity, or on any authority but their own ; 
that in fact the first result to which their 
whole position leads is the definite sub- 
stitution of their own authority for his. 

And now we come to the practical part 
of our inquiry. What is the result of 
this result? We must remember, when 
we ask the question, that our real interest 
in the matter is not so much in Mrs. 
Ward and her friends themselves as in 
the probable influence of their views on 
others, now and in the future. But in 
order to forecast what the influence of 
these views will be, it is necessary to con- 
sider the position of those who at present 
preach them. 

Mrs. Ward and her friends then, if 
stripped of a tattered livery of phrases, uf 
which they could be denuded by a child, 
so completely have they renounced all 
right to them, are seen to be nothing 
more than a set of lay sectaries, bound 
together merely by an accidental coinci- 
dence of opinions, and forming a special 
party in the world of religion and morals, 
just as the League of the White Rose does 
in the world of politics. Such being the 
case, what I desire to point out is this: 
that this religion of theirs, however much 
we may respect it in themselves, has in it 
nothing permanent. Not only is it not 
calculated to make proselytes in the pres- 
ent, but it has no self-preservative princi- 
ple which can keep its doctrines from de- 
composition, or at all events from indefi- 
nite change. It has nothing in it with 
which to conquer the consciences of those 
who are not in sympathy with it, or to 
coerce the consciences of those who are. 
It is, to return to a simile I have used al- 











ready, nothing more than a fashion in 
spiritual dress, Its votaries may at pres- 
ent follow it with the same ardor as that 
with which women adopt the fashionable 
millinery of the moment; but, like any 
fashion in millinery, it is certain not to 
endure. In other words, Christianity 
with a non-miraculous Christ is merely a 
form of opinion, of feeling, or of prej- 
udice, which is no doubt honest even to 
the degree of fanaticism, but which is 
due entirely to peculiar and transitory cir- 
cumstances ; which has no abiding founda- 
tion in science, logic, or history ; and 
which, though retaining at present the 
semblance of many Christian features, re- 
tains them only like shapes taken by a 
cloud, and doomed to be lost or meta- 
morphosed in the inevitable restlessness 
of the air. 

This assertion is no mere rhetorical 
prophecy. We have only to applv to 
Christianity as a whole the same methods 
which Mrs. Ward applies to a part, and 
just as Mrs. Ward sees that ‘‘ miracles do 
not happen,’’ we shall see that Mra. 
Ward’s Christianity cannot be permanent. 
Mrs. Ward is never weary of insisting on 
the value of evidence; and if evidence 
teaches us anything it teaches us this. It 
writes it for us across eighteen hundred 
years of history, in letters as large and 
staring as those of a big advertisement. 

Mrs. Ward and her friends have blinded 
themselves to their real position by one 
of the most curious delusions possible to 
imagine—a delusion which implies the 
denial of every intellectual principle, of 
which they boast themselves to be the 
special exponents. While pulling to 
pieces the doctrinal structure of Christian- 
ity and exhibiting it as an historical and 
purely human growth, they entirely for- 
get to study in the same way its moral 
side, the historical growth of which is 
far more evident. These simple sons and 
daughters of modern Protestant England, 
with all their complicated inheritance of 
pieties, prejudices, and pruderies, imagine 
that they have only to get rid of a belief 
in miracles, and the spiritual residuum 
left is the religion of the first disciples. 
Nothing, they think, is wanting to place 
them on a level with the evangelists ex- 
cept to deny the statements on which the 
evangelists most insisted. But as a mat- 
ter of fact—an obvious matter of fact— 
their emotions and morals, their whole in- 
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ner spiritual character, differ from that of 
the Christians who knew Christ, as much 
as a Little Bethel in an English country 
town differs from the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem, or from “‘ the upper room furnished.’’ 

I have no wish to say anything of Mrs. 
Ward personally, but the school she be- 
longs to, and with which she is in spiritual 
sympathy, is a school which is distinctly 
the outcome uf English middle-class Non- 
conformity ; and the peculiar character 
of its moral ideas and precepts are due as 
much to national and social conditions, 
and the history of this country during the 
past four hundred years, as they are to 
the words of Christ recorded in the four 
Gospels, This may be easily seen by 
comparing them with other contemporary 
Christians. Different churches, different 
classes, different races or countries, ex- 
hibit moralities of different and often in- 
harmonious types. Compare a nun re- 
joicing in the appearance of the stigmata 
with a dissenting minister’s wife rejoicing 
in five fat children. Compare the Scotch- 
man who solemnizes Sunday by not whist- 
ling as he gets drunk with the Frenchman 
who celebrates it by a happy evening at 
the opera. Compare the different values 
accorded in different countries to the 
same virtues, and the different amount of 
charity accorded to the same sins, 

For the distinctive character of any 
moral teaching does not depend merely 
on its comprising certain precepts, any 
more than the distinctive expression of a 
face depends on its comprising certain 
features. The expression of a face de- 
pends, not on the presence of the features, 
but on their proportion and minute pe- 
culiarities of shape. In the same way a 
body of moral doctrines depends for its 
character, not on the precepts it com- 
prises, but on the relative emphasis it 
gives to them, on the shade of feeling 
with which each is enunciated, and on 
the interpretation put on each, as applied 
to social circumstances. 

Now the circumstances of our modern 
middle class Nonconformists in England 
are three-fourths of them entirely different 
from those of a Galilean fisherman ; and 
three-fourths of the moral judgments 
which seem to them most important are 
judgments passed on matters to which 
Christ either never alluded, or alluded to 
only in language which they cannot accept 
literally, and on which they are obliged 
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to put some special interpretations of their 
own. ‘Take, for instance, Christ’s utter- 
ances about riches, Our Nonconformists, 
though few of them may have belonged 
to our richest class, yet have made the 
pursuit of riches the chief business of 
their lives. Their ideals have been the 
ideals of men who keep at least one maid- 
servant, who value themselves on the gen- 
tility of their parlors and their mahogany 
chairs, and who consider a black coat as 
important as a white conscience, Volun- 
tary poverty has never been one of their 
virtues, and involuntary poverty has had 
for them a strong savor of sin. They 
have, in fact, only existed as a class by 
pursuing and gaining riches so far as their 
powers allowed, and their ideal of right- 
eousness has been painted on the sacred 
background of a competence. ‘The whole 
turn of mind, the whole point of view 
implied in this, is in complete contradic- 
tion to the letter of Christ’s teaching ; and 
the means by which they conceive them- 
selves to have reconciled it to the spirit 
are means which never, supposing Christ 
to be merely a man, could so much as 
have come within the scope of his mental 
vision. I allude to the views entertained 
by them with regard to all pleasures and 
perfections which they think to be merely 
human—to their contempt of intellectual 
culture, their distrust of philosophy, their 
horror of gavety and amusement, their 
suspicion of art and science, and their 
condemnation generally of the wsthetic 
decoration of life. The means, in fact, 
by which they have sought to Christianize 
the pursuit of riches, have been the re- 
strictions which they have placed on the 
enjoyment of them; and these are re- 
strictions entirely peculiar to themselves. 
By other Christians they are repudiated 
and even ridiculed ; and they would be 
impossible to people with a different edu- 
cation, with a different social status, with 
a different ancestry, and, we may even 
add, with a different climate. 

This is not true, however, of our Non- 
conformists only. The same thing may 
be said of the morals of the Christians 
differing from them. These, too, are 
what thev are, owing to similar causes, 
And if this is evident from a comparison 
of merely contemporary types, it becomes 
plainer still if we look back over the past 
and observe how the types have changed 
from age to age, Christ in each age having 


seemed a somewhat different person, and, 
in many ages, several different people. 

In a certain sense this would be denied 
by nobody. Most Christians, for in- 
stance, think now that Christ condemned 
slavery. [lis first followers never realized 
this. Most Christians now think that he 
condemned persecution ; and yet, up toa 
comparatively recent time, Catholic and 
Protestant alike— 

‘* Have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That ajl the Apostles would have done as they 

did,”’ 
Many Christians now think that Christ 
condemned war ; yet Christians of al] de- 
nominations, from Philip of Spain to 
Cromwell, have thought they were serving 
Christ in cutting the throats of Christians 
who disagreed with them. Again, though 
Christ, by his doctrines as to divorce, has 
impressed a certain fixity on the Christian 
view of marriage, the ideal of married 
affection in the modern Christian world 
possesses a refinement which would hardly 
have been understood by Augustine. 
Chivalry was at once the cause and the 
indication of a new conception of man’s 
duties to woman; and the Church of 
Rome is at this very moment professing 
itself open to some new conception of the 
duties of wealth toward labor. 

Now persons who believe in the miracu- 
lous nature of Christ, and who, unlike 
Mrs. Ward, believe that miracles do hap- 
pen, regard all these changes as superin- 
tended by Christ himself, and as merely 
representing a fuller understanding of his 
character. Catholics and Protestants 
alike assert this ; and though the Catho- 
lics alone can do so with strict logical 
force, any ne who starts with the as- 
sumption that Christ is actually God can 
maintain the position with considerable 
show of reason. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the morals of the Christian 
world have, in the admission of even the 
most orthodox Christians, changed since 
the days of Christ’s original disciples. 
According to their view it is a change 
which consists in development only ; but, 
none the less, it is a change. It implies 
the addition to Christ’s recorded teaching 
of a variety of new judgments—some on 
questions which in his time did not exist, 
others on questions which he never 
touched upon ; and also the adaptation of 
many of his precepts to changed social 
conditions. 
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This, as I say, according to the view of 
the orthodox, is merely the realization of 
what was meant from the very first by a 
teacher who knew the future as well as he 
knew the present, and was as familiar 
with the problems presented by modern 
London or Paris, as he was with those 
presented by a carpenter’s shop in Naza- 
reth. But with persons like Mrs. Ward, 
who believe that miracles do not happen, 
the development of Christian morals, and 
their adaptation to changing circum- 
stances, must wear, of necessity, an en- 
tirely different aspect. For them it is 
altogether the work, not of Christ, but of 
man. According to them, no man is ever 
more than a man. ‘The knowledge and 
the opinions of all of us are received 
through similar channels—are limited by 
our education, are bounded by our social 
horizon, are colored by the influences of 
time and place and race ; and whatever 
truths we may feel ourselves called on to 
assert, are conditioned by the contem- 
porary falsehoods to which we endeavor 
to oppose them. As to the future, though 
some men have made shrewd conjectures, 
as Bacon did in forecasting the triumphs 
of physical science, the shrewaest of 
these are partial and full of inaccuracies ; 
and the idea of anything like comprehen- 
sive second sight is, according to Mrs, 
Ward’s principles, too idle and prepos- 
terous to deserve a moment’s considera- 
tion. Christ, therefore, far from foresee- 
ing the world as it is in the nineteenth 
century, could not foresee its history even 
to the end of the first. Being merely a 
man like other men, his views and his 
vision were limited. His knowledge was 
slight, his national prejudices strong, his 
conception of life was bounded by his own 
narrow experience of it ; and he was no 
more conscious of addressing other ages 
and civilizations than he was able, if Mrs. 
Ward’s principles are true, to see the 
glories of Rome from the top of a hill in 
Syria. 

Everything, therefore, that, since the 
days of Christ, has been added to his lit- 
eral teaching, in order to meet new cir- 
cumstances, or modified in it in order to 
make it practicable, has been added and 
modified wholly and solely by man, 
Christ has had no more to do with it than 
Bacon has to do with the lectures of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. 

Indeed, the analogy of physical science 
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will be here of great assistance to us. 
Each generation of scientific men has al- 
ways been eager to admit its debt to the 
generations that preceded it ; but although 
it makes use of their discoveries, it has 
never been bound by their opinions. It 
appropriates what it can itself verify ; 
what it cannot verify it discards ; and the 
greatest genius of fifty years ago might 
have all his theories upset by some acci- 
dental discovery of the very man whom 
he placed in a position to make it. If 
Christ be merely a man, his position in 
the world of morals is exactly similar to 
that of a genius of this kind. Christ 
committed his teachings to the care of 
succeeding ages, but each age has had to 
adapt them to its own needs; and al- 
though theologic belief has disguised from 
it what it was doing, it has been creating 
the moral doctrines which it conceived 
itself to be merely interpreting. In phys- 
ical science there is progress, but no au- 
thority ; or, rather, there is no authority 
except nature. So in morals, there is 
change, progress, or at all events adapta- 
tion, but there is no authority except hu- 
man nature. Christ may have assisted 
men to consult the one, just as Bacon may 
have assisted them to consult the other ; 
but it is as absurd for Mrs, Ward to call 
her religion Christian, as it would be for 
Professor Tyndall to call his science Ba- 
conian, 

The belief that Christ was God, and 
that all his teachings were final, has, of 
course, given to the subsequent morals of 
Christendom a degree of fixity which they 
would not have possessed otherwise ; but 
even in spite of this they have been con- 
tinually changing : so ‘much so, indeed, 
that were Christ merely a man, he would 
necessarily have been horrified at half of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, and been utterly un- 
able to understand the ‘‘ Summa’’ of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Still, many of those 
changes and amplifications, no matter how 
great, have been made on lines which 
Christ’s teaching suggested; but the 
Christian world has not stopped at these. 
In spite of every belief, and every theery 
which might have restrained it, it has felt 
itself impelled, with the advance of 
knowledge and civilization, to take into 
its life sympathies, thoughts, and inter- 
ests, as to which Christ suggested noth- 
ing, unless, as was believed for centuries, 
he suggested condemnation of them. 
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That great movement which goes by the 
name of the Renaissance was the return 
of human nature to a lost part of itself, or 
the welcoming back to itself of a part 
that had been long banished. For cen- 
turies men had aimed at the purification 
of the mind merely ; now they aimed at 
its cultivation. For centuries they had 
reasoned on data supposed to be miracu- 
lously given to them ; now they endeav- 
ored to find out facts for themselves. 
That part of themselves which for cen- 
turies they had despised and suppressed, 
they began to educate and adorn. The 
beauty of the human form, the glories of 
light and color, which were regarded by 
Augustine as so many temptations of the 
devil, changed their aspect, and seemed 
part of man’s noblest heritage. The 
medizeval sense of the beauty of holiness 
was supplemented by a sense of the no- 
bility and holiness of beauty ; and, along 
with this—or rather as the subjective side 
of this—reappeared a sense that had slept 
or been in hiding for cevturies—a sense 
of the beauty, we might almost say, the 
duty, of pleasure. 

It is true that this movement produced 
a great reaction. Protestantism was as 
much a protest against beauty.and pleas- 
ure, as against popery ; and it was a pro- 
test which, no doubt, had a good deal to 
justify it. But it differed from the medi- 
eval asceticism protested against by the 
Renaissance, although in a certain sense 
that asceticism was its parent. Medizval 
asceticism was a protest against the vile- 
ness of the flesh. Protestantism was a 
protest against its beauty. The monkish 
ascetic looked upward, fixing his eyes on 
God. The Protestant ascetic looked 
downward, making grimaces at man. 
Protestantism, moreover, in its asceticism, 
just as in its theology, took a great num- 
ber of forms, protesting against pleasure 
and beauty in various tones, and with 
various degrees of moderation. Thus, 
ever since the revival of art, letters, and 
philosophy, the moral ideas of Christen- 
dom have increased in number and diver- 
sity, each affected by circumstances of 
class, race, and education, and accurately 
expressing the origin and character of its 
peculiarities by modifications of dress, 
manners, or dialect, sometimes refined and 
graceful, sometimes ridiculous and gro- 
tesque. 

Of all these ideals, various and incon- 
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gruous as they are, what calls itself at 
present non-theological Christianity is the 
survival of the narrowest. It is a survival 
of a type which was developed in this 
country, and in a particular class, under 
the combined pressure of social and politi- 
cal circumstances ; and which was carried 
from this country to a certain part of 
America. And, though during the past 
three centuries it has kept its principal 
features unchanged, it is an ideal which 
makes no appeal to the larger part of 
Christendom, and is wholly unsuitable to 
advancing material civilization. But the 
point which here I am now concerned to 
insist on is that whether this ideal be 
pleasing or displeasing to most people, it 
has only preserved its character, even 
among those who cherish it, owing to 
conditions which its prophets are now 
sweeping away. 

It preserved its character owing to a 
fixed belief that Christ was God, and that 
every word of the Gospels was absolutely 
and literally true. It was supposed to be 
formed in strict accordance with the ex- 
ample of God the Son ; and whatever an- 
achronisms may be involved in represent- 
ing a modern dissenter as reproducing the 
religion of Christ’s original disciples, the 
original dissenters founded their unani- 
mous anachronisms on a foundation that 
for them was absolutely sure and unalter- 
able. But let us once apply to the Gos- 
pels the formula of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
—miracles do not happen, and what be- 
comes of this Nonconformist Jmitatio 
Christi then ? 

To this question there ure two answers, 
both equally fatal to Mrs. Ward’s posi- 
tion. One is that, if miracles do not hap- 
pen, either Chiist’s character was intel- 
lectually and morally imperfect, because 
he claimed that his nature was miracu- 
lous, and pretended to work miracles ; or 
else that the records we have of him are 
so vitiated by the credulity of the writers, 
that it is quite impossible to say what his 
character was. The other is that, even 
were his character undoubted, even were 
it the exact character most admired by 
our modern dissenters, there is Jittle rea- 
son to regard it as fit for general imita- 
tion, and less reason to suppose that it 
will continue to be generally imitated. 

The first of these answers has been so 
often given that I will only touch on it 
very briefly here; but there are a few 
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observations which I am constrained to 
make in passing It is a favorite argu- 
ment with Christians that Christ must be 
God, because, if he were not, he was 
either an impostor or a semi-lunatic. No 
argument, however, could really be less 
forcible, considering the position of those 
against whom it is now directed; for 
what is asserted by persons like Mrs. 
Ward and her teachers is not only that 
Christ was not God, but that he never 
claimed to be so. He was not an im- 
postor, but his disciples imposed on them- 
selves, The story of his miraculous na- 
ture, and consequently of his miraculous 
actions, was not a lie—it was a myth, 
But none the less, if we accept this view 
of the matter, is the traditional concep- 
tion of Christ’s moral character changed, 
He does not appear before us as a bad 
man, but he does appear as a different 
man. Even were there nothing more to 
be said than this, he appears as a man 
about whom we know much less than we 
thought we did, for the simple reason that 
half the anecdotes told of him have, since 
they turn on miracles, to be set aside as 


imaginary. But there remains to be added 
something far more important. These 


anecdotes that would have to be thus dis- 
carded not only contain the most distinc- 
tive, impressive, and touching manifesta- 
tions of Christ’s moral character, but the 
moral characteristics manifested depend 
for their whole value on our belief in the 
miracles associated with them. Let us 
take, for instance, the story of the Last 
Supper and the Passion. No story has 
ever been more moving than this, as re- 
ceived and interpreted by the theology of 
the Christian world ; but take away from 
it the theological element, and everything 
in it that was specially moving evaporates. 
Christ’s love and Christ’s sorrow have 
moved the world more than the love and 
sorrows of other men because, while agi- 
tating and troubling a human heart, they 
were supposed to be more than human in 
their intensity. They were supposed to 
be intensified by a superhuman knowledge, 
which not only made him foresee his own 
agony, the treachery of Judas, and the 
denial of Peter, but also laid upon him 
the sins of the whole world. If, however, 
he were merely a man, what becomes of 
all this? The sorrow dwindles down to 
very ordinary proportions ; the character 
of his death, and his way of meeting it, 
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change ; and, indeed, of the whole story, 
what remains? Not only its general sig- 
nificance, but its most moving details, go. 
Christ had no clairvoyance into the coming 
treachery of Judas ; and he either never 
predicted Peter’s denial at all, or, if he 
did, the prediction was merely a shrewd 
or cynical guess. In short, if we criticise 
the records of Christ’s life on the assump- 
tion that every miracle narrated or implied 
is mythical, we not only, in point of mat- 
ter, have very little left, but what is left 
altogether changes its aspect ; and, apart 
from the question of whether Christ ought 
to be imitated, it is difficult to decide as 
to what there is to imitate. 

Let us, however, waive this point en- 
tirely. Let us suppose that Christ, di- 
vested of his miraculous attributes, stands 
before us as a character perfectly unmis- 
takable ; let us suppose that the evange- 
lists enable us to see him as clearly as Bos- 
well and Sir Joshua Reynolds enable us to 
see Dr. Johnson ; and let us suppose also 
that, of the Christ thus seen, a modern 
dissenting minister, minus his creed, or a 
clergyman like Robert Elsmere, minus his 
creed and orders, or a journalist like Mr. 
Stead, throwing the first stone at Mr. Par- 
nell, let us suppose that of the Christ thus 
seen these persons are the most complete 
imitations. What, in that casé, would be 
the utmost they were able to say of them- 
selves? Simply that they were imitations 
of a certain half-educated moralist who 
lived in Syria, under the Roman empire ; 
that they had, as the completion and pet- 
fection of their imitation would imply, 
divested themselves of all knowledge and 
sympathies not possessed by him, and ig- 
nored every feature of life of which he 
happened to be ignorant; in fact, that 
they appeared before the world of the 
nineteenth century as an absolute repro- 
duction of a Jewish peasant of the first. 
If any one is honest enough to tell the 
world this, the world’s general answer will 
be, ‘‘So much the worse for you. The 
conditions of life have changed since the 
first century, and unless you have added 
to the ideas of your teacher, or modified 
them, the presumption is that they are 
either unsuitable or insufficient ; while, if 
you have added or modified anything, the 
additions and modifications are your own, 
and we listen to what you say as coming 
not from Christ but from you. If your 
teaching is Christ’s teaching unchanged, 
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the presumption is that it is an anachro- 
nism. If it is Christ’s teaching changed 
by you, others will either reject it or 
change it to suit themselves,’’ 

T am not denying—no one can or need 
wish to deny—that persons like Mrs. 
Ward or Mr. Stead find that what they 
regard as non-theological Christianity 
meets with sympathy and acceptance 
among large numbers of people. Indeed, 
it is only because such is the case that 
their position is worth discussing. The 
ideals and morals of Evangelicalism and 
Nonconformity are still deeply rooted in 
certain classes of what Mr. Stead describes 
as ‘* English speaking folk,’’ who, accept- 
ing the conclusions of modern criticism, 
have, like Mrs. Ward, rejected all belief 
in the miraculous; and to such classes 
Mrs. Ward and Mr. Stead appeal, and 
find in them an echo of their own precise 
sentiments. My aim, as I say, is not to 
deny this fact, but merely to exhibit its 
true character and significance. The 
classes I speak of, and their prophets, are 
welcome to these moral ideals, just as they 
are welcome to their ideals of art, of eti- 
quette, or politics. All I desire to point 
out is that, however tenaciously they may 
themselves cling to them, they have left 
themselves no ground on which to recom- 
mend them to others—not to their own 
children, should their children fail to be 
pleased with them. Even should Mrs. 
Ward convince us that her ideal is the 
ideal of Christ, she gains nothing by doing 
so. She weakens her case rather than 
strengthens it. But, as a matter of fact, 
we need hardly consider this, for no one 
who applies to history Mrs. Ward’s own 
methods can fail to see that what she takes 
for the original Christ is, in all its earlier 
and distinctive features, an ideal evolved 
slowly in the course of succeeding ages ; 
and is not the figure so slightly sketched 
in the Gospels, but a figure which, though 
the Gospel sketches suggested it, owes all 
its drapery, and the larger part of its de- 
tails, to the developing mind of Europe, 
as it shaped circumstances, and was shaped 
by them. 

Nor is this the conclusion of secular 
criticism only. It is the explicit view of 
all sacerdotal Christianity ; and, if denied 
by our modern Nonconformists, it is de- 
nied by no other Christians. The 
Churches only add to it a something which 
Mrs. Ward contemptuously rejects. They 
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admit that our conception of Christ is a 
conception that has grown and developed, 
but they maintain that it has grown and 
developed under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. The Church of Rome, in its doc- 
trines and its history, shows us this most 
clearly ; and the Anglican and Greek 
Churches in this respect are merely Ro- 
manism arrested. Let us, then, glance 
rapidly over the development of Catholic 
doctrines. According to Catholic theol- 
ogy, Christianity, as Christ taught it, con- 
tained the Christianity of subsequent ages, 
as the bud contains the flower. In the 
few doctrines explicitly taught by him, all 
the doctrines subsequently formulated 
slept, and were unfolded gradually, as 
petals unfold in the advancing seasons. 
The manner by which they were unfolded 
was at once natural and supernatural, On 
their natural side they appear as the ordi- 
nary operations of man’s mind and con- 
science, on extending knowledge, and 
multiplying cases of casuistry, Thus the 
developed theory of the atonement was 
derived from Koman law ; the developed 
doctrine of the trinity from certain subtle- 
ties of Greek philosophy ; and the doc- 
trine of the real presence from the more 
familiar teaching of Aristotle. The Chris- 
tian intellect, appropriated from the do- 
mains of ordinary thought and knowledge 
whatever seemed proper to it. But this 
power of selection was, according to the 
Catholic theory, superintended at every 
step by the invisible Holy Spirit, who 
miraculously guided it to such doctrines, 
and such doctrines only, as Christ had 
implied from the beginning, though he 
had not explicitly propounded them. 
Now, if Christ was God, this theory is 
perfectly intelligible. Although, as we 
gather from St. John, he had never even 
learned his letters, he was absolute master 
of all possible knowledge. The works of 
Aristotle, of which he never possessed a 
copy, the works of the Jurisconsults of 
the Empire, before they were in exist- 
ence, were present to his mind more clearly 
than they ever were to their authors ; and 
he knew what permanent truths were em- 
bodied by them among what was false or 
transitory. If, then, we suppose the 
Spirit of God to have been always present 
among Christians in some miraculous and 
exclusive manner, leading them to select 
these truths, no matter where found, noth- 
ing could be more natural or more strictly 
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logical than the belief that the truths thus 
accepted were part of the conscious mean- 
ing of Christ. And in this way, up to 
the time of the Reformation, the doc- 
trines of Christianity grew ; and not the 
doctrines only, but the ideals of virtue 
and piety, and the attitude of mind and 
heart, of which the doctrines were at once 
the cause and result. 

And of the moral, if not of the doc- 
trinal, Christianity thus developed, our 
modern Nonconformists are as much the 
children as are our modern Catholics, If 
we may believe the account they give of 
the Church themselves, they are Noncon- 
formists merely as a result of the Church’s 
sins. In that case we may call them her 
illegitimate children, who, like many il- 
legitimate children, do not know their 
own mother. It is impossible for any un- 
prejudiced human being to maintain that 
the Nonconformist Christianity of the last 
three hundred years was not largely the 
creature of the Christianity of the fifteen 
hundred years that preceded it, and lived 
on a part of the teaching of the very 
Church it repudiated : just as the France 
of to-day, in spite of the revolution, re- 
tains of its inherited civilization far more 
than it destroyed, and is more like the 
France of Louis Quinze than it is like the 
France of Clovis. 

But if from the Catholic theory of 
Christian development, which in an illogi- 
cal and unavowed way has been really the 
theory of the Nonconformists also, we 
subtract the belief in the Godhead and 
omniscience of Christ, and with it the be- 
lief in the Holy Spirit, as miraculously 
guiding Christians, the whole theory im- 
mediately falls to pieces. It loses all 
credible, indeed, all conceivable meaning. 
Christ, however excellent, however sublime 
his character, becomes merely a Jewish 
peasant, ignorant, and with limited vision ; 
and to maintain that the doctrines subse- 
quently formulated as to his nature—that 
the 6uoovotog of the Nicene creed, or the 
évota and t2zé60rTaGts of the Athanasian, 
or that the theories of the Atonement sug- 
gested by Roman law, were actually pres- 
ent in his mind, and consciously insinu- 
ated in his words, is as fatuous and ridicu- 
lous as to maintain that Thales, when he 
called water the best of things, was secretly 
but consciously expounding its actual 
chemistry, as if he were a professor at the 
Royal Institution in London. Obviously, 
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unless Christ was God, everything added 
to his literal teaching, every trait in his 
character associated with the smallest mir- 
acle, every judgment on circumstances not 
in his time existing, or on matters with 
which he was not brought into personal 
contact—all this body of doctrines and 
moral judgments, is obviously nothing in 
any sense revealed by Christ, but some- 
thing gradually evolved out of the mind 
of the generations that succeeded him ; 
and instead of representing the immutable 
truth of God, represents so many phases 
of the intellectual history of man. 

Now, if such be the case—and if ‘* mir- 
acles do not happen’’ it must be the case 
—it is plain not only that persons like 
Mrs. Ward and Mr, Stead have no grounds 
for inflicting their religion upon other 
people, but that their religion is a mere 
form of moral prejudice which in the 
course of a few generations will have 
ceased to be intelligible to any one. If 
the morals of the Christian world have 
chang: d as they have done, and assumed 
such various shapes when Christ’s author- 
ity as God operated to keep them fixed, 
much more are they sure to change in the 
future, when that authority operates no 
longer. 

In spite of Christ’s words, and all tradi- 
tional interpretations of them, in spite of 
all the machinery of the Church for em- 
phasizing and confirming their meaning, 
human nature, after some fourteen cen- 
turies, could be no longer restrained within 
the strict Christian limits, but insisted, at 
all costs, on again appropriating and en- 
joying those pleasures and _perfections, 
physical, intellectual, and emotional, 
which the Pagan worlds of Greece and of 
Rome had cultivated, and from which it 
had so long debarred itself. This move- 
ment, though naturally it produced a re- 
action, and though certain excesses which 
at first marked it were moderated, was 
far from having spent itself by the begin- 
ning of this century, and farther still from 
having left Christianity as it found it. 
Such being the case, it has during the 
present century been year by year receiv- 
ing some fresh stimulus, as science has 
fixed man’s attention on the things of this 
present life, and been step by step dis- 
crediting the teaching of the Gospels as 
to another. Is it to be supposed then, 
that a movement which developed itself 
in spite of restraint, will not continue and 
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extend itself when that restraint is re- 
moved? We see signs around us every- 
where that it is receiving a fresh impetus, 
and taking untried directions. Socialism, 
which is a complex phenomenon, is, in 
part at least, a demand for the good 
things of earth as opposed to those of 
heaven ; and although it really would in- 
volve all sorts of impracticable self-denial, 
it appeals to its adherents as a protest in 
favor of pleasure, and a protest against 
that suffering which Christianity taught 
men to endure. The one object of mod- 
ern progress is to produce those pleasures 
which Socialism seeks to distribute ; in 
short, the aim of the whele civilized world 
is to elude the dest ny which, according 
to the doctrines of Christianity, all men 
ought to welcome, and which those who 
would be perfect ought to court. Nor 
does the civilized world confine its aims 
and attentions to the mere multiplication 
and improvement of the material means 
of pleasure. It is distinctly feeling its 
way toward some new freedom in the en- 
joyment of them. Woman, to whom 
Christianity assigned a position of obedi- 
ence, is gradually claiming a right to some 
life and some development of her own ; 
and, for many reasons which need not be 
dwelt on here, modifications are being 
consequently demanded in the Christian 
view of marriage ; while women and men 
alike are assuming a new attitude, and re- 
fusing to face the problem of their own 
existence and of the universe, as if humbly 
stooping under the burden of inevitable 
and universal sin. 

The forces in fact that are changing the 
modern world—I do not by any means 
say all the forces that are at work in it — 
are distinctly non-Christian ; and unless 
they are arrested or subjugated by Chris- 
tianity in some form or other, it is a mere 
truism to say that they will transform our 
ideal of life, not perhaps into something 
wholly different from the Christian ideal, 
but at least differing from it quite as much 
as resembling it. 

What the ideal thus evolved will be, it 
is impossible to say exactly ; but we can, 
indeed we are forced, to form one or 
other of two conjectures about it, accord- 
ing to our point of view; and one of 
these, we may be assured, will in a gen- 
eral way be correct. Our point of view 
may be that of the Pope, or of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. We may either believe 








that miracles do happen, and that Chris- 
tianity is the creation of iniracle ; or we 
may believe that miracles do not happen, 
and that Christianity is the creation of 
man. 

Now if our view be that of the Pope, 
and of the Christian world generally, the 
future of a movement which puts Christ’s 
divine authority aside, and intentionally 
cuts itself off from all channels of super- 
natural grace, will necessarily appear to 
us as a future dark with iniquity and cor- 
ruption. We shall foresee the disappcar- 
ance of the very idea of virtue. 

This view is so natural and so obvious 
that we need not dwell on it further. 
But if we place ourselves in the position 
of Mrs. Ward, we shall have to examine 
the prospect with somewhat greater atten- 
tion. On the supposition that miracles 
do not happen, that no race has ever been 
favored by any miraculous revelation, or 
enjoyed the invidious privilege of any 
miraculous guidance, the character of man 
in the Christian as well as in the pagan 
past, will form a basis for a conjecture as 
to his character in a non-Christian future. 
In this case, the argument that a disbelief 
in Christ as God will loosen every restraint 
which Christianity has placed upon the 
passions, is an argument that loses not only 
its force, but its meaning. For if Christ 
was not God, and worked no miracles to 
show that he was God, his deification was 
the voluntary work of man ; and expresses 
the desire and capacity of man to restrain 
himself, Nor dves it express this only. 
It expresses man’s possession of Christ’s 
virtues, as well as Christ’s abhorrence of 
sin. In fact man’s passionate adoption 
of Christ’s original teaching, is expressive 
of man’s nature quite as mucb as of 
Christ’s ; while all that has been added to 
that teaching in the course of succeeding 
ages is an expression of man’s nature, far 
more than of Christ’s, Take, for in- 
stance, the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
and the idea that God himself actually 
entered into our bodies. Never was there 
conceived a more efficacious means of in- 
troducing an external rule into the inner 
world of the heart, than this astonishing 
doctrine. The severest Protestant, who 
calls it an invention of medizvalism, can 
hardly deny its effect on those who be- 
lieved it ; and the more convinced we are 
that it was not the doctrine of Christ, the 
more clearly we shall see in it an expres- 
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sion of a something in human nature—a 
desire and a resolve to submit its various 
parts to the coercive rule of that part 
which it held to be the highest. 

But we must not confine our attention 
to the Christian world only, We must 
look to the other civilizations of which we 
are also the inheritors. We must look to 
the civilizations of classical Greece and 
Rome. The moral ideals and conduct 
which we there meet differ from those of 
Christianity ; but the difference, though 
great, is partial. Aristotle’s conception 
of a good man may not be identical with 
that of Thomas-i-Kempis ; but the differ- 
ence between them is not that between a 
saint and a monster ; it is simply the dif- 
ference between one type of goodness and 
another. The corruption of the pagan 
world may have been great. So have 
been the corruptions of the Christian. 
The former sanctioned many practices 
which the latter has condemned; but 
many of these were the result of surviving 
savagery, rather than of corruption, and 
reappeared in the more savage ages of 
Christianity ; while the corruption, great 
as it was, has been obviously much exag- 
gerated. The gladiatorial shows now 
strike us with horror ; but were the hor- 
rors of the pagan arena greater than those 
of the Christian stake and torture-cham- 
ber? The cruelties of the Catholies and 
earlier Protestants alike, toward criminals, 
and especially toward heretics, have been 
palliated on the ground that man’s natural 
sympathies were far less sensitive then 
than they have since become. There is a 
great force in the argument ; but if it ap- 
plies to the Christian world, it applies to 
the pagan also; and it is quite probable 
that the Roman public which delighted in 
the sight of Christians fighting with beasts, 
or even of Christians burning in the gar- 
dens of Nero, would have been horrified 
at the sight of Calvin slowly roasting Ser- 
vetus. While as for the corruption of 
pagan life, as distinct from its cruelty, if 
the denunciations of the Christians had 
really been justified by facts, the pagan 
world could hardly have endured for a 
generation. That it produced monsters 
of vice there is, of course, no doubt ; but 
the very fact of these monsters having 
been so particularly described, is evidence 
that they were the exceptions, not that 
they were the rule. It produced a Mar- 
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cus Aurelius, just as it produced a Tibe- 
tius ; and just as Christianity was not 
needed to produce the one, so Christianity 
was not needed to condemn the otber. 
With Christian monalists Greece, and 
above all Imperial Rome, has been pointed 
to as exemplifying the degradation, sui- 
cidal as well as abominable, into which 
without Christ man naturally tends to 
sink ; and yet it was from Greece that 
Christianity took its philosophy ; it was 
from Imperial Rome that it took its ideas 
of justice. It has been said that the Ro- 
man Empire fell owing to its own vices. 
It might as well be argued that it fell 
owing to the rise of Christianity, which 
coincided with its fall in a far more strik- 
ing way than any decay in its morals, of 
which we have any evidence. 

Looking thus at life, on the supposition 
that miracles do not happen, and judging 
of the future from the past, we may safely 
say that the tendency of moral develop- 
ment will be toward a morality in many 
ways different from the Christian, and in 
some ways doubtless shocking to the 
Christian judgment ; but not toward any 
grotesque saturnalia of cruelty, injustice, 
or debauchery. It will be a tendency, 
on the contrary, toward some new type 
of excellence, differing from the Christian 
not in the way in which a Tiberius differs 
from Christ, but rather in the way in 
which a Goethe differs from a Spurgeon. 

What chance of survival then, in the 
course of a change like this, has the so- 
called Christianity of such persons as Mrs, 
Humphry Ward and Mr, Stead? In so 
far as their moral feelings correspond with 
those of science, or with the general de- 
sires and temperament of the civilized 
world at large, their teachings will endure 
and will prevail ; but they will prevail as 
the teachings of science, or as expressions 
of the desire of the world, not as the dic- 
tates of a peasant who has been dead for 
some two thousand years. On the other 
hand, in so far as their teachings dilfer 
from the teachings of science, or run coun- 
ter to the desires of the world, they may 
possibly meet with acceptance among a 
certain class of persons to whose personal 
temperaments they happen in some way 
to appeal ; but with the exception of such 
persons they will have no hold whatever 
on any human being, 

Persons like Mrs, Ward, and the classes 
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whose opinion she reflects, are curiously 
misled when they think they can get rid 
of dogma without ridding themselves of 
anything besides. As long as the world 
assented to the proposition that Christ 
was God, those who practised the real or 
supposed precepts of Christ could urge 
them, with the strongest of arguments, on 
those who did not practise them ; but 
when the Godhead of Christ is rejected by 
both sides as a myth, those who quote 
Christ as an authority have lost the ful- 
crum of their lever. In so far as his 
teachings correspond with those of sci- 
ence, to guote him is a superfluity ; in so 
far as they are bevond or beside those of 
science, to quote him is useless, Now 
such Christianity as that of Mrs. Ward 
and Mr. Stead can only be distinguished 
as Christianity at all because it comprises 
teachings of this latter kind—teaching 
beyond and beside that which is author- 
ized by science and philosophy, and wel- 
comed by worldly wisdom. It consists 
in the inculcation not of goodness as op- 
posed to ruffianism, but of one type of 
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goodness as distinct from, and hostile to, 
every other. 

If this type of goodness, namely that 
of English-speaking middle class dissent- 
ers, be pleasing to persons such as Mrs. 
Ward and Mr. Stead, by all means let 
them represent it in its most attractive 
colors, and Jet those who recognize its 
unique and transcendent beauty endeavor, 
if they will, toembody it. Of Mrs. Ward 
and Mr. Stead there is only one thing to 
be asked, and this is that, in the interests 
of honesty, they drop the name of Christ. 
What they recommend, they recommend 
on their own authority, not on his. If he 
has any authority at all, he can, according 
to their principles, only have it in virtue of 
their recommendation. They give him 
his cachet, He does not give them theirs, 
It surely, therefore, is not too much to 
ask of them, since they declare him to be 
merely man, not any longer to appeal to 
him as if he were God, or attempt to en- 
force their doctrines on grounds which 
they themselves repudiate.—Vortnightly 
Review. 
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A SEQUENCE OF SONNETS. 


From ** The Emancipation of Man.”’ 


TIME AND THE ANGEL OF MAN. * 


Oxp Rome lay dead : the stars were in their prime : 
Strolling thro’ ways their bright eyes made more fair, 
I reach’d the Coliseum, glimmering bare 
’Neath two strange stars which, o’er that crown of ciime, 
Grew vaster, then took angel-shapes sublime 
And lit on shatter’d arches, shining there, 
Turning hell’s ruins to a golden stair : 
One bore a harp : the other the scythe of Time. 


With spirit slipping from the body’s chain, 
Entranced I stood, as when, a child, I stood 











Dropping the violets gathered in the wood, 
To hear, but not thro’ fleshly ear or brain, 
What seemed a voice or else an Eden-strain 
Or billow of music from the Future’s flood. 
* * * * * * # 


THE MYRIAD-FOOTED MARCH, 


Sarp Time, ‘‘ Thine eyes shed Hope’s illumination 

Round ev’n the Coliseum, curst and hoary, 

Which, through four hundred years of man’s dark story, 
Was earth’s wild hell—hell’s earthly habitation. 











THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF ALTRUISM. 


- Singer of hymns of man’s emancipation, 
Are ages red with murder nugatory 
In that great human march to morning’s glory 
Sung by the stars and thee at inan’s creation ?”’ 


‘* That morn,” the angel sang, ‘‘ shall bloom at last : 
The myriad-footed march toward Nature’s goal, 

Whereon, when bearing man, her eyes were cast, 
Moves winding wise yet sunward as a whole ; 

For Nature’s dream had been, through ages past, 
To bear a babe with conscious eyes of soul.” 


* * ok 


ak * * 


THE SONG OF NATURE’S PARADISE. 


Man’s angel sang, ‘‘ The tie of common blood 
Prosper’d ere daylight flush’d man’s dawn of gray, 
When round the wondering child the perils lay 

Of shadow and substance darkening every wood : 


We twain enlarged the weft. 


Though that was good, 


O Time ! the warp being but the sceptre’s sway— 
Love’s wider, richer, deeper woof of day 
Shall brighten earth with Nature’s brotherbood.’’ 


Then that loved spirit who sings of man’s estate— 

Yea, knows the road to Nature’s paradise— 
Sang to the stars of ‘* Nature, queen of Fate’’ : 

I listened—knowing that queen, how great, how wise : 
Who would not listen when the stars debate— 

When Time, on loitering pinions, prophesies ? 


— Atheneum. 


THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF ALTRUISM. 


Pzop.e on all sides are beginning to 
talk,—they are not very likely to begin to 
act,—as if it were a positive sin to think 
of self at all, as if life ought to be lived 
entirely for others, and without any refer- 
ence to one’s own happiness or interest. 
The difficulty of this point of view is, that 
if everybody acted upon it, there might 
be nobody to live for. If A lived entirely 
for B, C, and D, and B entirely for A, C, 
and D, and so forth, A might very well 
have sacrificed his life before B, C, and D 
had been able to prevent him from doing 
so; and, in fact, life would be resolved 
into a kind of Dutch-auction, in which 
the question would be, which of us could 
soonest erase himself in the struggle to 
prevent others from doing so. That 
clearly would not be a very rational or re- 
munerative struggle. Yet it would soon 
come to that, if the exaggerated altruism 
of which we hear so much now on all 
New Serres.—Vot. LVI., No, 1, 


sides, were to be pursued at all seriously, 
and with any effort to put literally into 
practice what everybody appears to think 
the true ethical ideal. Another great 
difficulty in any serious attempt to work 
out such an ideal, is that, ill as men gen- 
erally understand their own interests, they 
understand the interests of others still 
worse. We are very far from knowing 
what will really be either the most useful 
or the most happy and successful career 
for ourselves ; but, at all events, we know 
more on the subject than we do of the 
conditions of success or happiness for 
other people. There are no limits to the 
blunders we make in trying to work out 
other persons’ duties for them, unless, at 
least, we are very observant, very quick 
to note what they turn to in the most 
hopeful spirit and achieve with the great- 
est ease. Even then we are liable to 
blunders far more serious and far more 
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numerous than any which we commit in 
our own case. After all, a man must be 
very deficient indeed who does not know 
a good deal avout the limits of his own 
powers, and the tendency of his own feel- 
ings. But in relation to others, we often 
know so little, that the very things we do 
exclusively for their greatest good turn to 
their greatest harm. Disciplinarians, for 
instance, often ruin the very nature they 
are trying to regulate and strengthen, 
while over-indulgence blights the very na- 
ture it is intended to foster and devi lop. 
The most obvious of all the limitations to 
successful altiuism is, that the attempt to 
live for others without regard to one’s own 
happiness and goodness, breaks down 
from the much greater ignorance in which 
we live as to what is really good for them, 
than that (quite great enough) in which 
we live as to the limits of our own capaci- 
ties and force. All our knowledge of 
others is of the nature of inference from 
what we observe, and often very doubtful 
inference too. A good deal of our knowl- 
edge of ourselves is really intuitive, and 
has grown with our growth and strength- 
ened with our strength. We are very far 
from knowing what will make us really 
happy, but we do generally know what is 
sure to make us miserable, and we do not 
know even as much as that about any one 
else. We know at least what we wish 
for ourselves, and though it often happens 
that our wishes are the very blindest of 
wishes, yet they are at least important 
elements in the problem of life ; and we 
are apt to make the most pitiable mistakes 
in judging of the wishes of those nearest 
and dearest to us. It is not simply true, 
but a truism, that every man has a num- 
ber of keys and clews to his own heart 
and his own powers of which he is quite 
destitute when he is endeavoring to judge 
the feelings and the capacities of others. 
Now, duty depends on capacity. It is of 
no use taking a bow and arrow to do what 
can only be done with a gun. It is of no 
use devoting yourself to a task for the 
successful discharge of which there is no 
provision in you. And that is the most 
stringent of all limits on the modern ex- 
travagances in the way of altruism. We 
understand each other, on the whole, 
much less adequately than we understand 
ourselves. That is the justification of the 
apparently selfish maxim, that charity be- 
gins at home. It begins at home, though 
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it does not end at home, simply because 
our knowledge begins at home, and is 
much larger of home than it is of any 
more distant region. The disinterested- 
ness which entirely neglects self-interest is 
not true disinterestedness, for it neglects 
an element of the utmost importance, not 
only to one’s self, but to others. A pilot 
who proposes to take others safe into port 
without any consideration of the question 
whether under the same circumstances he 
could save himself, is clearly not a person 
to whom it would be well to trust one’s 
safety. Part of the secret of effectually 
helping others is a training in the best 
modes of helping one’s self. No one can 
be of use to the world who has not exer- 
cised himself in the art of self-government, 
and self government implies not a little 
study of self-interest. It is almost as 
childish to talk or think of high disinter- 
estedness without some intelligent self- 
interest, as it is to talk of a cripp'e help- 
ing others to walk. You must know very 
accurately what you are yourself, if you 
are to know with any sort of competency 
how you can help others ; and this you 
can only know by carefully studying both 
your own wishes and your true interests. 
What has perhaps in some degree mis- 
led people in this matter, is the religious 
teaching that the more man can Jose him- 
self in the love of God, the more perfect 
he will be; in other words, our Lord’s 
saying : ‘‘ Whosoever will save his life 
shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake the same shall find it.’’ 
That looks on the surface like the utter- 
most altruism, but more closely consid- 
ered, it cettainly does not signify any- 
thing of the kind, For it holds out a 
motive which is, though only in the high- 
est and noblest sense, a self-interested mo- 
tive for pure devotedness. The sacrifice 
is to be willing and complete, but it is a 
sacrifice which is to result in purifying 
and perfecting and preserving the thing 
which seems to be sacrificed, and which, 
in the sense of the natural man, and of 
those lower cravings which are most im- 
perious and pertinacious and exacting, 
really is sacrificed to the love of Christ. 
Still, one of the motives, and one of the 
justifiable and justified motives for that 
sacrifice, is the knowledge that what seems 
to be the victim will really survive the 
sacrifice, and survive it in a greatly ideal- 
ized and renovated form. There is never 
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the slightest encouragement given by 
Christ to the sort of suicidal sacrifice of 
which we often read now in the sentimen- 
tal literature of the day,—the sacrifice of 
the soul itself for the supposed advantage 
of another’s soul. The only sacrifice 
which is encouraged and inculcated, is a 
sacrifice which is in the highest sense con- 
servative of the true self, not destructive 
of it,—destructive only of the false and 
worthless self. In the great controversy 
between the Quietists of Fenélon’s time 
and the Roman Catholic Church, this was, 
we believe, the very point raised, whether 
it was or was notright to condemn as self- 
ish and impure the contemplation of the 
eternal blessedness of the individual as re- 
sulting from, and one of the objects of, 
the love of God, the Quietists maintaining 
that the love of God should utterly obliter- 
ate every self-regarding element, every 
idea of personal bliss even, as proceeding 
from the love of God. The Catholic 
Church decided, and, as we think, decided 
rightly and wisely, that this desire for 
eternal blessedness was not a religious im- 
purity, but a just and justifiable element 
of motive in even the most saintly and 
devout mind. The truth is, that the mod- 
ern extravagance of ‘‘ altruism,’’ as it is 
now termed, tends to the depreciation of 
anything like fixed character and personal 
life. If men are to exhale, as it were, in 
the love of others, or rather, if they are 
to think that they ought to exhale in the 
love of others (for nobody really achieves 
this, as it is against nature), they will set 
before themselves an ideal which is not 
only unattainable, but unworthy of attain- 
ment, for unless a man is something in 
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himself, his love of others is not worth hav- 
ing. And we may reverently say the 
same even of his love of God. There is 
nothing in Christian teaching to suggest 
that the love of God should tend to the 
disintegration of character, to the extine- 
tion or exhaustion of the whole personal- 
ity of the devout worshipper. Altruism 
run mad ceases to have any of the great 
qualities of true disinterestedness, of 
which it is the very essence that he who 
is disinterested should have in himself 
some strong interest which he postpones, 
and rightly postpones, to the interests of 
others. What is disinterestedness worth 
if the being who is disinterested is a mere 
moral vacuum without a strong and eager 
life of his own which his higher affections 
lead him to control, and sometimes even 
to suppress, on behalf of others? Indeed, 
the very word ‘‘ altruism,’’ or otherness, 
is objectionable just on this account that 
it tries to suggest the duty of ceasing to 
be yourself, and becoming somebody else 
for the nonce ; whereas true disinterested- 
ness never gives up the personal basis of 
all true devotion, though it is eager to 
sacrifice personal desires wherever there 
are higher claims than any which those 
desires can urge upon a man’s allegiance. 
** Altruism,’’ strictly interpreted, is, in- 
deed, a kind of nihilism. Nobody can 
with any moral success identify himself 
with another. He can serve another ; he 
can sacrifice himself for another ; but he 
must have a true self in order to make the 
service and the sacrifice of any worth. 
‘* Otherness’’ is. not a moral ideal for 
which any reasonable being should care to 
strive. — Spectator. 
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Ir does not matter where it was. I do 
not want other people—that is to say, 
those who were around us—to recognize 
Sister or myself, It is not likely that she 
will see this—and I am not sure that sbe 
knows my name. Of course, some one 
may draw her attention to this paper, and 
she may remember that the name affixed 
to it is that which I signed at the foot of 
a document we made out together— 
namely, a return of deaths, At the foot 
of this paper our names stood one beneath 





the other-—stand there still, perhaps, in 
some forgotten bundle of papers at the 
War Office, 

I only hope that she will not see this ; 
for she might consider it a breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette ; and I attach great im- 
portance to the opinion of this woman, 
whom I have only seen once in my whole 
life. Moreover, on that occasion she was 
subordinate to me—more or less in the 
position of a servant. 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that it was 
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war-time, and our trade was what the 
commercial papers call brisk. A war bet- 
ter remembered of the voung than of the 
old, because it was, comparatively speak- 
ing, recent. The old fellows seem to re- 
member the old fights better—those fights 
that were fought when their blood was 
still young and the vessels thereof un- 
clogged, 

It was, by the way, my first campaign, 
but I was not new to the business of 
blood ; for I am no soldier—only a doc- 
tor. My only uniform—my full-parade 
dress—is a red cross on the arm of an old 
blue serge jacket—said jacket being much 
stained with certain dull patches which 
are better not investigated. 

All who have taken part in war—doing 
the damage or repairing it—know that 
things are not done in quite the same way 
when ball-cartridge is served out instead 
of blank. The correspondents are very 
fond of reporting that the behavior of the 
men suggested a parade,—which simile it 
is to be presumed was borne in upon their 
fantastic brains by its utter inapplicability. 
The parade may be suggested before the 
real work begins—when it is a question of 
marching away from the landing-stage ; 
but after the work—our work—has begun, 
there is remarkably little resemblance to a 
review. 

We are served with many official papers 
which we never fill in, because, on the 
spur of the moment, it is apt to suggest 
itself that men’s lives are more important. 
We misapply a vast majority of our surgi- 
cal supplies, because the most important 
item is usually Jeft behind at headquarters, 
or at the seaport depot. In fact, we do 
many things that we should leave undone, 
and omit to do more which we are ex- 
pected (officially) to do. 

For some reason—presumably the ab- 
sence of better men—I was sent up to the 
front before we had been three days at 
work. Our hospital by the river was not 
full when I received orders to follow the 
flying column with two assistants and the 
appliances of a field-hospital. 

Out of this little nucleus sprang the 
largest depot for sick and wounded that 
was formed during the campaign. We 
were within easy reach of headquarters, 
and I was fortunately allowed a free hand. 
Thus our establishment in the desert grew 
daily more important, and finally super- 
seded the hospital at headquarters, 





We had a busy time, for the main col- 
umn had now closed up with the first ex- 
peditionary force, and our troops were in 
touch with the enemy not forty miles 
away from me. 

In the course of time—when the author- 
ities learned to cease despising the foe, 
which is a little failing in British military 
high places—it was deemed expedient to 
fortify us, and then, in addition to two 
medical aesistants, I was allowed three 
Government nurses. This last piece of 
news was not hailed with so much enthusi- 
asm as might have been expected. I am 
not in favor of bringing women anywhere 
near the front. They are, for their own 
sakes and for the peace of minds of 
others, much better left behind. If they 
are beyond a certain age they break down 
and have to be sent back at considerable 
trouble ; that is to say, an escort and an 
ambulance cart, of which latter there are 
never enough. If they are below the cli- 
macteric—ever so little below it—they 
cause inischief of another description, and 
the wounded are neglected ; for there is 
no passion of the human heart so cruel and 
selfish as love. 

‘* T am sorry to hear it,” I said to light- 
hearted little Sammy Fitz-Warrener of the 
Naval Brigade, who brought me the news. 

‘* Sorry to hearit? Gadi! Ishouldn’t 
be. The place has got a different look 
about it when there are women-folk 
around, They are so jolly clever in their 
ways—worth ten of your red-cross ruff- 
ians.”’ 

‘*That is as may be,’’ I answered, 
breaking open the case of whisky which 
Sammy had brought up on the carriage of 
his machine-gun for my private consump- 
tion. 

He was taking this machine-gun up to 
the front, and mighty proud he was of it. 

‘* A clever gun,’’ he called it; ‘‘ an 
almighty clever gun.”’ 

He had ridden alongside of it—sitting 
on the top of his horse as sailors do— 
through seventy miles of desert without a 
halt ; watching over it and tending it as 
he might have watched and tended his 
mother, or perhaps some other woman. 

‘* Gad! doctor,’’ he exclaimed, kicking 
out his sturdy legs and contemplating with 
some satisfaction the yellow hide top- 
boots which he had bought at the Army 
and Navy stores. I know the boots well, 
and—avoid them. ‘*‘Gad! doctor, you 
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should see that gun on the war-path. 
Travels as light as a tricycle. And when 
she begins to talk . . . my stars! Click 

.. Click . .. click... click. For 
all the world like a steam-launch’s engine 
—mowing ’em down all the time. No 
work for youthere. It will be no use you 
and your stalactites progging about with 
skewers for the bullet. Look at the other 
side, my boy, and you'll find the beauty 
has just walked through them.”’ 

** Soda or plain #’’ [ asked—in paren- 
thesis. 

‘* Soda. I don’t like the flavor of dead 
camel. A big drink, please. I feel as if 
I were lined with sand-paper,’’ 

He slept that night in the little shanty 
built of mud, and roofed chiefly with old 
palm-mats, which was gracefully called 
the Head Surgeon’s quarters. That is to 
say, he partook of such hospitality as [ 
had to offer him. 

Sammy and I had met before he had 
touched a rope or I a scalpel. We hailed 
from the same part of the country—down 
Devonshire way ; and to a limited extent, 
we knew each other’s people ; which little 
phrase has a vast meaning in places where 
men do congregate, 

We turned in pretty early —I on a hos- 
pital mattress, he in my bed; but Sam 
would not go to sleep. He would lie with 
his arms above his head (which is not an 
attitude of sleep), and talk about that ever- 
lasting gun. 

I dozed off to the murmur of his voice 
expatiating on the extreme cunning of the 
ejector, and awoke to hear details of the 
rifling. 

We did not talk of home, as do men in 
books when lying by a camp fire. Per- 
haps it was owing to the absence of that 
picturesque adjunct to a soldier’s life. 
We talked chiefly of the clever gun ; and 
once, just before he fell asleep, Sammy 
returned to the question of the nurses. 

** Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ the head sawbones 
down there told me to tell you that he had 
got permission to send you three nurses. 
Treat ’em kindly, Jack, for my sake. 
Bless their hearts! They mean well.’’ 

Then he fell asleep, and left me think- 
ing of his words, and of the spirit which 
had prompted them. 

I knew really nothing of this man’s 
life, but he seemed singularly happy, with 
that happiness which only comes when 
daily existence has a background to it. 
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Iie spoke habitually of women, as if he 
loved them all for the sake of one; and 
this not being precisely my own position, 
I was glad when he fell asleep. 

The fort was astir next morning at four. 
The bugler kindly blew a blast into our 
glassiess window which left no doubt 
about it. 

‘¢ That means all hands on deck, I take 
it,’ said Sam who was one of the few 
men capable of good humor before tiffin 
time. 

By six o’clock he was ready to go. It 
was easy to see what sort of officer this 
cheery sailor was by the way his men 
worked. ‘ 

While they were getting the machine- 
gun limbered up, Sam came back to my 
quarters and took a hasty breakfast. 

‘* Feel a bit down this morning,’ he 
said, with a gay smile. ‘* Cheap—very 
cheap. I hope I am not going to funk 
it. It is all very well for some of you 
long-faced fellows, who don’t seem to 
have much to live for, to fight for the love 
of fighting. I don’t want to fight any 
man ; [ am too fond of ’em all for that.”’ 

I went out after breakfast, and I gave 
him a leg up on to his very sorry horse, 
which he sat like a tailor or a sailur. He 
held the reins like tiller-lines, and indulged 
in a pleased smile at the effect of the yel- 
low boots. 

‘* No great hand at this sort of thing,’ 
he said, with a nod of farewell. ‘‘ When 
the beast does anything out of the com- 
mon, or begins to make heavy weather of 
it, J am not.”’ 

He ranged up alongside his beloved 
gun, and gave the word of command with 
more dignity than he knew wnat to do 
with. 

All that day I was employed in arrang- 
ing quarters for the nurses. To do this I 
was forced to turn some of our most pre- 
cious stores out into the open, covering 
them with a tarpaulin, and in consequence 
felt all the more assured that my chief 
was making a great mistake, 

At nine o’clock in the evening they ar- 
rived, one of the juniors having ridden 
out in the moonlight to meet them. He 
reported them completely exhausted ; in- 
formed me that he had recommended them 
to go straight to bed ; and was altogether 
more enthusiastic about the matter than 
I personally or officially cared to see. 

He handed mea pencil note from my 
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chief at headquarters, explaining that he 
had not written me a despatch because he 
had nothing but a J pen, with which in- 
stirument he could not make himself legi- 
ble. It struck me that he was suffering 
from a plethora of assistance, and was 
anxious to reduce his staff. 

I sent my enthusiastic assistant to the 
nurses’ quarters with a message that they 
were not to report themselves to me until 
they had had a night’s rest, and turned in. 

At midnight I was awakened by the 
orderly, and summoned to the tent of the 
officer in command. This youth’s face 
was considerably whiter than his linen, 
He was consulting with his second-in- 
command, a boy of twenty-two or there- 
abouts. 

A man covered with sand and blood 
was sitting in a hammock-chair, rubbing 
his eyes and drinking something out of a 
tumbler. 

‘* News from the front ?’’ I inquired 
without ceremony, which hindrance we 
had long since dispensed with. 

‘* Yes, and bad news.’’ 

It certainly was not pleasant hearing. 
Some one mentioned the word disaster, 
and we looked at each other with hard 
anxious eyes. I thought of the women, 
and almost decided to send them back 
before daylight. 

In a few moments a fresh man was 
roused out of his bed, and sent full gallop 
through the moonlight across the desert 
to headquarters, and the officer in com- 
mand began to regain confidence. I think 
he extracted it from the despatch-bearer’s 
tumbler. After all, he was not responsi- 
ble for much. He was merely a connect- 
ing-link, a point of touch between two 
greater men. 

It was necessary to get my men to work 
at once, but I gave particular orders to 
leave the nurses undisturbed. Disaster at 
the front meant hard work at the rear. 
We all knew that, and endeavored to 
make ready for a sudden rush of wounded. 

The rush began before daylight. As 
they came in we saw to them, dressing 
their wounds and packing them as closely 
as possible. But the stream was continu- 
ous. They never stopped coming ; they 
never gave us a moment’s rest. 

At six o’clock I gave orders to awaken 
the nurses and order them to prepare their 
quarters for the reception of the wounded. 


At half past six an Army Hospital Corps 
man came to me in the ward— 

‘** Shockin’ case, sir, just come in,’’ he 
said. ‘* Officer. Gun busted, sir.’’ 

**Take him to my quarters,” I said, 
wiping my instruments on my sleeve. 

In a few minutes I followed, and on 
entering my little room the first thing I 
saw was a pair of yellow boots. 

There was no doubt about the boots 
and the white duck trousers, and although 
I could not see the face, 1 knew that this 
was Sammy Fitz-Warrener come back 
again. 

A woman—one of the nurses for whom 
he had pleaded—was bending over the 
bed with a sponge and a basin of tepid 
water. As I entered she turned upon me 
a pair of calmly horror-stricken eyes, 

‘“ Oh!” she whispered, meaningly, 
stepping back to let me approach. I had 
no time to notice then that she was one 
of those largely built women, with perfect 
skin and fair hair, who make one think of 
what England must have been before Gal- 
lic blood got to be so widely disseminated 
in the race. 

‘* Please pull down that mat from the 
window,’’ I said, indicating a temporary 
blind which I had put up. 

She did so promptly, and returned to 
the bedside, falling into position as it 
were, awaiting my orders, 

I bent over the bed, and I must confess 
that what I saw there gave me a thrill of 
horror which will come again at times so 
long as | live. 

I made a sign to Sister to continue her 
task of sponging away the mud, of which 
one ingredient was sand. 

‘* Both eyes,’’ she whispered, 
destroyed.’’ 

‘* Not the top of the skull,’ I said, 
‘* you must not touch that.’’ 

For we both knew that our task was 
without hope. 

As I have said, I knew something of 
Fitz-Warrener’s people, and I could not 
help lingering there, where I could do no 
good, when I knew that I was wanted 
elsewhere. 

Suddenly his lips moved, and Sister, 
kneeling down on the floor, bent over 
him. 

I could not hear what he said, but I 
think she did. I saw her lips frame the 
whisper ‘‘ Yes’? in reply, and over her 
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face there swept suddenly a look of great 
tenderness. 

After a little pause she rose and came to 
me. 

** Who is he ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Fitz-Warrener of the Naval Brigade. 
Do you know him ?”’ 

‘* No, I never heard of him. 
. . . it is quite hopeless ¢’’ 

‘* Quite.” 

She returned to her position by the 
bedside, with one arm laid across his 
chest. 

Presently he began whispering again, 
and at intervals she answered him, It 
suddenly occurred to me that, in his un- 
consciousness, he was mistaking her for 
some one else, and that she, for some 
woman’s reason, was deceiving him pur- 
posely. 

In a few moments I was sure of this. 

I tried not to look; but I saw it all. 
I saw his poor blind hands wander over 
her throat and face, up to her hair. 

‘* What is this?’ he muttered quite 
distinctly, with that tone of sclf-absorp- 
tion which characterizes the sayings of an 
unconscious man. ‘* What is this silly 
cap ¢”’ 

His fingers wandered on over the snowy 
linen until they came to the strings. 

As an aspirant to the title of gentleman, 
I felt like running away—-many doctors 
know this feeling ; as a doctor, 1 could 
only stay. 

His fingers fumbled with the strings, 
Still Sister bent over the bed. Perhaps 
she bent an inch or two nearer. One 
hand was beneath his neck, supporting 
the poor shattered head. 

He slowly drew off the cap, and his 
fingers crept lovingly over the soft fair 
hair. 

™ Marny, he said, quite clearly, 

‘you’ve done your hair up, and you’re 
Oe but a little girl, you know,—noth- 
ing but a little girl,’’ 

I could not help watching his fingers, 
and yet I felt like a man committing sac- 
rilege. 

‘* When I left you,”’ said the brainless 
voice, ‘‘ you wore it down your back. 
You were a little girl—you are a little girl 
now.” 

And he slowly drew a hairpin out. One 
long lock fell curling to her shoulder. 
She never looked up, never noticed me, 
but knelt there like a ministering angel— 
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personating for a time a girl whom we 
had never seen. 

** My little girl,” he added, with a low 
laugh, and drew out another hairpin. 

In a few moments all her hair was about 
her shoulders, I had never thought that 
she might be carrying such glory quietly 
hidden beneath the simple nurse’s cap. 

‘* That is better,’’ he said, ‘‘ that is 
better.”’ 

And he let all the hairpins fall on the 
coverlet. 

** Now, you are my own Marny,”’ he 
murmured. ‘* Are you not ?’’ 

She hesitated one moment. 

‘*Yes, dear!’’ she said softly. ‘‘I 
am your own Marny.’’ 

With her disengaged hand she stroked 
his blanching cheek. There was a certain 
science about her touch, as if she had 
once known something of these matters. 

Lovingly and slowly the smoke-grimed 
fingers passed over the wonderful hair, 
smoothing it. 

Then he grew more daring. He touched 
her eyes, her gentle cheeks, the quiet 
strong lips. He slipped to her shoulder, 
and over the soft folds of her black 
dress. 

‘* Been gardening ?’’ he asked, coming 
to the bib of her nursing apron. 

It was marvellous how the brain, which 
was laid open to the day, retained the 
consciousness of one subject so long. 

‘** Yes—dear,’’ she whispered. 

‘** Your old apron is all wet !’’ he said 
reproachfully, touching her breast whe1e 
the blood—his own blood—was slowly 
drying. 

His hand passed on, and as it touched 
her, I saw her eyes soften into such a 
wonderful tenderness, that I felt as if I 
were looking on a part of Sister’s life 
which was sacred, 

I saw a little movement as if to draw 
back—then she resolutely held her posi- 
tion. But her eyes were dull with a new 
pain. I wonder—I have wondered ever 
since—what memories that poor senseless 
wreck of a man was arousing in the wom- 

s heart by his wandering touch. 
‘Marny,’’ he said, ‘* Marny. 
not too hard waiting for me ?”’ 

‘¢ No, dear.’’ 

“Tt will be all right now, Marny. 
The bad part is all past.’’ 

we Sag 

‘‘Marny, you remember . . . the 
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want... no... no, your /ips,’’ 

I knelt suddenly and slipped my hand 
within his shirt, for I saw something in 
his face. 

As Sister’s lips touched his I felt his 
heart give a great bound within his breast, 
and then it was still. 

When she lifted her face it was as pale 
_as his. 

I must say that I felt like crying—a 
feeling which had not come to me for 
twenty years. I busied myself purposely 
with the dead man, and when I had fin- 
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ished my task I turned and found Sister 
filling in the papers—her cap neatly tied— 
her golden hair hidden. 

I signed the certificate, placing my 
name beneath hers. 

For a moment we stood. Our eyes 
met, and... we said nothing. She 
moved toward the door, and I held it 
open while she passed out. 

Two hours later I received orders from 
the officer in command to send the nurses 
back to headquarters, Our men were 
falling back before the enemy.—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 
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BY FRANCES WYNNE. 


Berore me lies no purple distance wide, 

With faint horizon hills to bound my view. 
Tall houses close me in on every side, 

Pierced here and there by meagre slits of blue. 


Tis not for me to watch the slow dawn come 
Across the quiet meadows dewy gray, 

Tis not for me to hear the brown bees hum 
Upon the gorsy uplands all the day. 


Bat I can see one gracious growing thing : 
A poplar-tree spreads fair beside my door. 

Its bright, unrestful leaves keep flickering 
And whispering to the breezes evermore, 


And when at eve the fires of sunset flare, 
And parapets and roofs are rimmed with gold, 
And like bold beacon-lights, flash here and there 
The dingy warehouse windows manifold, 


The little leaves upon my poplar-tree 

All in the wondrous glory shake and shake, 
Transmuted by the sunset alchemy 

Each one into a burnished golden flake. 


Then by-and-by, from some dim realm afar, 

The dark comes down, and blots the world from sight, 
And ’twixt the trembling poplar-leaves, a star 

Hangs like a shining blossom all the night. 


— Spectator, 
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EUROPE AND AFRICA, 


BY WILLIAM GRESWELL,. 


Accorpine to an estimate recently 
made, it is calculated that the vast area of 
the continent of Africa, consisting of 
11,900,000 square miles, is now almost 
entirely under the proclaimed authority 
and sway of the European Powers. Only 
2,500,000 square miles are still to be ac- 
counted for. This partition of Africa has 
not been preceded by the clash of rival 
arms, nor illuminated by the éclat of a 
great war. Yet, as far as we ourselves 
are concerned, when the history of the 
present times has to be written and the 
true perspective is seen, no single phase 
of England’s foreign or cvlonial policy 
during this century will bulk so large as 
the ‘* partition of Africa’’ under the Salis- 
bury Administration. Current events, 
notably those which concern Irish Home 
Rule, tend to dwarf its significance ; but 
it must emerge and stand forth in the 
future as one of the most pregnant diplo- 
matic transactions known in the history of 
modern Europe. Africa, it must be 
noted, is now taken definitely, for weal or 
woe, within the European system ; and 
forms, to all intents and purposes, an ex- 
tension of the various European States over 
broad spaces reaching from the Cape to 
Cairo. Since 1876 France has increased 
her African lands eightfold, Great Britain 
sevenfold, the Congo Free State of 1,000,- 
000 square miles is a perfectly new crea- 
tion, and both Germany and Italy have 
for the first time in their history taken up 
serious African responsibilities. Such a 
collocation of interests could hardly have 
Leen foreseen even a few years ago, and is 
scarcely yet realized in its full significance. 
True it may be that up to this point there 
are in most of the regions thus covered by 
proclamations only a few scattered out- 
posts of European occupation, and the 
Hinterland remains in many ways a ferra 
incognita, simply divided by the chartog- 
rapher according to degrees of longitude 
and latitude ; still, for better or worse, 
these African regions, littoral, riverine, 
and all, belong to Europe. Before the 
partition there existed in wide regions of 
Africa no law of trespass, now there is, and 
the international lines exist. The chartog- 
rapher will be duly followed by the sur- 
veyor and engineer, and the minor details 


of France, Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Belgium in Africa be 
worked out according to scale. At pres- 
ent the paths of explorers are simply thin 
lines along which a little general knowl- 
edge only of the countries and of the na- 
tives has been gained, and are mere fly- 
ing survey routes, prefatory in every sense 
to the history-making epochs of the con- 
tinent before us. 

But although Europe has thus defi- 
nitely declared her dominiuwm over Africa, 
he would be a bold theorist and speculator 
who would forecast the influences which 
African provinces and territories may have 
upon her. Perhaps as North Africa was 
in former days the granary of Rome, so 
now she may be destined throughout her 
entire length and breadth to be the gran- 
ary of Europe. And notsimply a granary, 
but a limitless tropical and subtropical 
garden,—unknown to and unvisited by 
the ancients, the real true Garden of the 
Hesperides,—from which the fruits and 
produce of every climate may be flung 
into the lap of busy Europe. Before such 
an opening as this even the glitter of the 
Orient would pale, and a dislocation of 
trade and of trade-routes again ensue to 
puzzle the commercial world. 

At first sight, it must be confessed, the 
commercial aspect is uppermost. From 
all quarters we hear of commercial ven- 
tures, trade companies, gold-mines, Eldo- 
rados, railways, roads, and every conceiv- 
able phase of nineteenth-century activity. 
France having achieved the Suez Canal, 
may even be ambitious of a still more 
wonderful engineering feat, and bring the 
waters of the Atlantic upon the wide des- 
ert of the Sahara, alter climatic condi- 
tions, and rule unquestioned in an inland 
sea of her own making, as she has been 
debarred from her old ambition of making 
the Mediterranean Sea a French Jake, an 
ambition well known to our forefathers. 
England speaks lightly of a railway and 
steamboat connection from the Cape to 
Cairo via the equatorial lakes and the 
Nile ; while the flippant tourist already 
speculates upon a Cook’s or Gaze’s ticket 
by this route, allowing a deviation to 
Zambesi Falls or a tripper’s excursion to 
the lately revealed ruins of Zimbabwe in 
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Mashonaland. The triumphs of the age 
are mainly material ; and perhaps, after 
all, if it is now possible to reach the shores 
of the Polar Sea and view the desolate 
‘* barrens’’ and the ice-humps that Frank- 
lin and others viewed with such peril, 
simply by stepping from a steamer to a 
railway, and then, after little difficulty in 
roads and portages, to a steamer again— 
a feat already, we believe, accomplished 
by making use of the canals, railways, and 
rivers of Canada, till the mighty volume 
of the Mackenzie river is reached—there 
is no reason why we should not glide up 
and down the lakes and rivers of the Dark 
Continent, look upon the ancient Paludes 
Nili, view the Mountains of the Moon, 
moralize at our ease where Baker, Speke, 
Livingstone, and others toiled, and so 
steam quietly down the Nile till we reach 
the Mediterranean. Moreover, railways 
and steamers make political as well as 
physical problems easy. For any Euro- 
pean State to administer an African littoral 
or riverine possession is already a far 
easier undertaking than it is for the Czar 
of all the Russias to reach, through his 
functionaries, a remote Asiatic province 
at any distance beyond the Caspian. 
Africa, as we now seem to understand the 
term, is Europe writ large upon the face 
of the earth—not as a separate colonial 
empire with possible autonomy and inde- 
pendence awaiting her, as we in England 
read the meaning of the expression colo- 
nial empire occasionally—but in each case 
an integral part of the European system, 
with the huge Congo Free State as a neu- 
tral ground for competing States. 

To the philosopher in political history 
this merging of the African system into 
Europe is a most wonderful and at the 
same time a most fascinating study. At 
first glance, as well as after mature 
thought, he feels he cannot grasp its full 
meaning. Africa is a region of undevel- 
oped resources and of unknown possibili- 
ties, and as a moral factor in the politics 
of Europe, he has no means of even guess- 
ing at her future power. In the distant 
past Africa has been powerful for good or 
evil to Europe ; but as a closer political 
partner, or as a political expansion of Eu- 
rope, both north and south of the equator, 
she has yet to be tried. 

The influence of Asia (meaning Asia 
beyond the Red Sea) upon Europe, affords 
no precedent in modern times, That in- 


fluence, especially after the discovery of 
the Cape, was almost purely a mercantile 
and sea-borne influence, filtered down to 
European peoples through ships’ crews 
and distinguished travellers, The ethical 
and moral effect of Asiatic empires can 
hardly be reckoned as an absolute good 
for Europe. The wealth, riches, and 
spoils of the Orient have dazzled the out- 
ward eye ; but the inner life of the re- 
gions of Cambaye, the empire of the Great 
Mogul, or of Taprobane (Ceylon), have 
scarcely even been glimpsed. If occa. 
sionally glimpsed, it has been regarded as 
a curious exogen. A knowledge of the 
East, in the truest and most sympathetic 
sense, has never reached the rank and file 
of European nations, as we well know 
from our own case—our Indian Empire 
being almost entirely, except to special- 
ists, official residents, and enthusiasts, a 
terra incognita. Oceanus dissociabilis, far 
more dissociabilis in former times than 
now, has flowed between the Western and 
Eastern peoples, Not even the Suez Canal 
and quick steaming can annihilate the ob- 
stacles of space. 

With Africa the case is different. This 
continent has lain always at the feet of 
Europe, with her numberless and mysteri- 
ous influences. It is curious to reflect, 
even if we turn over the pages of history 
in a somewhat random, academic, and 
archeological spirit, how potent a spell 
and how strong a magnetism Africa has 
thrown over Europe ; how completely she 
seems, here and there, to have dominated 
European thought, and to have given a 
subtle turn to her policies! Seemingly 
only the arida nutrix leonum, still she has 
often proved to be the matrix of a mine 
of thought, teaching, and impassioned 
knowledge. At all times this strange and 
ancient continent has sent up, as it were, 
a warm and impalpable glow from the 
south to the colder north,—sometimes a 
burning thought in religion, sometimes a 
new ambition or a new philosophy des- 
tined to pulsate through the busy haunts 
of men, sometimes a ray of knowledge 
and an inspiration from her clear and star- 
lit skies. Dreaming on the African is!and 
of Porto Santo, the great Christopher 
Columbus let the thought of that Western 
continent grow upon him, drinking in the 
magic of that wondrous clime and the 
poetic lore of the Fortunate Islands, At 
St. Helena—an African island destined to 
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be famous in history—the great IIalley, 
watching the transit of Mercury across the 
sun’s disk, read a great secret of the starry 
skies. On African soil Lacaille, the 
French astronomer, measured an arc of 
the meridian. Beneath African skies the 
great Herschell and others have worked ; 
and even now at the Cape, photography, 
one of the latest sciences, is throwing 
light upon astronomy, the oldest of all, 
Knowledge, thought, inspiration, discov- 
ery, come unexpectedly to torpid Europe 
from the Dark Continent. There is al- 
ways something new from Africa. 

Hitherto, and here is the difference 
when we contrast Africa Vetus with Africa 
Nova, the continent has seemed to lie in 
colossal mass at the feet and at the mercy 
of Europe—of her system, and yet out of 
it; a neutral, glowing zone of earth, 
bounded by the trackless Sahara sands, as 
by a sea; a realm of wonder, held in 
scant honor for her own sake ; the tantal- 
izing geographical secret of all ages ; na- 
ture’s solitary domain, brought low in 
alternate bondage to stern northern con- 
guerors or to fanatical Moslem hosts ; lying 
mute and wounded, a victim to Europe’s 
tender mercies. Deeply scarred by the 
inroads of all, whether Christian or Mo- 
hammedan, her wounds, like Cvesar’s, 
poor dumb things, have pleaded trumpet- 
tongued to the skies. 

Nevertheless, Africa, though often con- 
quered in rude war, has overcome her 
conquerors. To Greece herself, the in- 
tellectual mistress of Rome, she gave, in 
the first instance, arts, letters, and Cad- 
meian lore ; to Rome, proud Rome, she 
gave, as Dean Milman reminds us, the 
system of Latin Christianity. Glimpses 
of power flash from her inert mass, the 
power, indeed, of thought and intellect 
with intermittent gleams shooting upward 
to the skies, as if her sands and deserts, 
heated sevenfold, were a forge at which 
the African Titans worked. Is there not 
something in the transparent air, the brill- 
iant atmosphere, the weird starlit night, 
the vague shadowless deserts, and all the 
warinth and zest of living, that intensifies 
and revivifies the processes of thought, 
making in past times the learning of the 
Egyptians an everlasting proverb ; Alex- 
audrine criticism the marvel of our early 
Christian life ; Arab philosophy the most 
pregnant and fertile chapter of the fif- 
teenth century? Men and women stand 


out with extraurdinary vivid personalities 
on the pages of ancient African history— 
more especially in the world of religion ; 
there is the abiding picture of St. Cyril 
with his note of impassioned rhetoric ; of 
Athanasius fighting contra mundum ; St. 
Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, domi- 
nating that age and ours also; there are 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Apuleius, and a host 
of others; there is the vision of calm 
Hypatia, the championess of the old Plato- 
nism ; the sorceress Cleopatra, the queen 
of tragedy, leading rulers to their ruin. 
Then, when Mohammedanism had swept 
through North Africa from end to end, 
there came the Arab wise men, such as 
the keen Averrhoes and Avicenna, giving 
a new life to an old philosophy, Men 
have thought intensely in Africa, 

And as if to prove that even to modern 
times the keen theological and controver- 
sial spirit were indigenous in the conti- 
nent, there arise from time to time with 
unfailing regularity the synods of the An- 
glican Church in South Africa, with their 
impassioned appeals, eager partisanships, 
und keen dialectics, reproducing the scenes 
of Alexandria of old. For a time Africa 
seemed to deepen the current of modern 
theological thought, and to quicken the 
pulse of Anglican divines in England. At 
the same time Africa seemed to raise up 
the critical spirit in Colenso, who received 
his inspiration from the soil itself, and 
gave a twist to English religious thought. 

On the other hand, Europe has been 
unable to communicate to Africa any 
subtle or indigenous phase of thought. 
Pelagianism, coming from our own rough- 
cradled islands, with its close-reasoned 
syllogisms on the origin and nature of sin, 
was felt as a cold shiver through the North 
African theological world, and was re- 
jected. Pelagius had no influence to offer 
to the south at all comparable with that 
offered by Athanasius and Augustine to 
the north, And if in these latter days 
Europe has offered her own civilization to 
Africa, has it not been, over and over 
again, simply a veneer of civilization, an 
echo only of the real inspiration, a malign 
influence rather than a beneficent thought ? 
At the results of our own processes of civ- 
ilization we sometimes stand ashamed our- 
selves. We offer mechanical triumphs, 
engineering marvels, and all the wonders 
of material progress, but the fashion of 
our thoughts does not seem to enter into 
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the mind of the African. We have not 
yet reached the spiritual life of the old 
continent, using the term spiritual in its 
widest signification ; nor have we, even in 
ancient Egypt, where perhaps our triumphs 
are greatest, effected much more than just 
the beginnings of administrative reform— 
and this is scarcely spiritual regeneration. 

Moreover, as Africa has been the fenc- 
ing-ground of ecclesiastical antagonists, so 
she has been the cock-pit of European 
soldiers. Alexander the Great, Hannibal, 
Scipio, Cesar, Napoleon, not to mention 
many of our contemporary generals, have 
fought for great issues on African battle- 
fields, and European policies have been 
often decided in Africa. Quite recently 
in South Africa, and in the fields of Zulu- 
land, a campaign we all remember influ- 
enced the fortunes of an English Min- 
istry, and, by a strange and unforeseen 
accident, touched also the fortunes of 
France. The death of the Prince Im- 
perial at the hands of Zulu savages re- 
mains one of the most dramatic pages in 
the history of the world. 

But the struggle once over, and the 
conflict decided, Africa herself is forgot- 
ten, remaining still in the mysterious back- 
ground as the witch-power of history, at- 
tracting and repelling, puzzling and fas- 
cinating alternately. Carthage lies in 
ruins, with a curse upon the hand that 
would rebuild her; Zama is forgotten ; 
and, age after age, the immovable Sphinx 
gazes over the desert sands with fixed 
eyes beneath the solemn canopy of ceru- 
lean night, a symbol of Africa herself, 
whose fortunes no one has told, whose 
thoughts no man has measured. Now 
and then, as ‘‘ the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land,’’ the eye lights upon an 
abiding spot in her annals, and a green 
fertilizing oasis in the midst of oblivion, 
rescued from ‘‘ the boundless contiguity’’ 
of the shadowless desert. Still there is 
no continuous thread in the labyrinth of 
her annals, no leading motive in her for- 
tunes, no method in her policies. Now it 
is a country fit only to breed lions for the 
amphitheatre, now to breed slaves for 
Europe. Sitting, as it were, in a dark 
room, with dissolving views before us, we 
seem to look upon the incidents of his- 
tory rather than upon history itself in the 
past annals of the African continent, 

In the future, somehow, the philosopher 
cannot help reflecting that the case will be 


different. An African question is a Euro- 
pean question ; and an African territory, 
to all intents and purposes, a European 
territory. Napoleon the Great once looked 
upon Egypt asa convenient position where, 
standing midway between east and west, 
he could look both ways, and, if conveni- 
ent, strike both ways. The valley of the 
Nile is still a contending piace of Euro- 
pean interests, Algeria has become part 
of France’s political system, and what she 
has done in Algeria she may do with large 
areas of 2,300,000 square miles over 
which it is calculated she holds sway. 
She is now supreme in Tunis ; and Tripoli 
to the east, Morocco to the west, form 
portions of what may be a great and con- 
solidated empire in Africa. In the neigh- 
borhood of Lake Chad, and around the 
headwaters of the Niger, rival interests are 
clashing. Southward there is French 
Congo and the Congo Free State, holding 
forth visions to Frenchmen. Italy casts 
longing eyes upon Abyssinia and Northeast 
Africa, claiming her share of the ancient 
continent ; and if reports are true, the 
Muscovites are seeking for a foothold in 
Abyssinia, and a control of North African 
politics, as if already Russia had descended 
from her snows and become part and par- 
cel of Europe. For does not the Ortho- 
dox Church strive to find some sympathy 
with herself in those ancient highlands of 
Prester John? Mohammedanism is being 
brought face to face with new forces on 
every side, and is scarcely secure in the 
remote sands of mid-African deserts. No 
longer is Africa destined to be the wan- 
derer’s playground, the showman’s re- 
cruiting-ground, the  pilgrim’s lonely 
home, or the slaver’s close preserve ; but 
amore real and a more tangible posses- 
sion, such a one for Europeans to speak 
of, if not as a patria, still as a paternal 
possession—not a damnosa hereditas, but 
a legitimate and profitable birthright, with 
fences, limitations, and boundaries of its 
own. Our Bible, our Homer, and our 
Herodotus seem to read in a new way by 
the light of recent proclamations and an- 
nexations. 

For us more than any other nation this 
vast continent of Africa is pleading, and 
justly so, for renewed interest and greater 
eare. Both north and south, within re- 
cent years, we have broken with the rude 
hand of war such native powers as she 
boasts, and such indigenous systems as 
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she has built up, both in Zululand and the 
valley of the Nile. We approach the 
task in the plenitude of our ocean sway, 
and with the full sense of our 0xAacoo- 
kpatia. From the rock of Abyla to the 
stormy Cape, England holds the main 
avenues of trade, and sea-gitt England 
girdles Africa, The lineal successor of 
Carthage—the great African sea-power— 
England holds a mightier sway, and con- 
trols waters unknown to the daring Hanno 
himself. She takes the burden of Atlas 
upon her in the land itself of Mount Atlas, 

Africa, it is true, has lain almost per- 
petually at the feet of Europe ; but the 
name of Carthage reminds us how neatly 
she has reversed the course of history and 
conquered Rome, till the fatal battle of 
Metaurus, when Hasdrubal was defeated, 
and Hannibal, on seeing his head flung 
into the trenches, exclaimed,—to use the 
words of the poet Horace— 

‘* Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 

Mittam superbos : occidit, occidit 


Spes omnis et fortuna nostri 
Nominis, Hasdrubale interempto.”’ 


To us, too, dead Carthage speaks with 
living voice from the pages of history. 
As we think of her, lying prostrate in 
sepulchred greatness on African shores, we 
can read a moral for ourselves. In the 
great struggle with Rome, how did this 
African Power fall? She fell, as Captain 
Mahan reminds us in his ‘‘ Influence of 
Sea-Power upon History,’’ because she 
lost the supremacy of the waters. 


‘‘The Roman control of the water forced 
Hannibal to that long perilous march through 
Gaul, in which more than half his veteran 
troops wasted away. It enabled the elder 
Scipio, while sending his army from the 
Rhone on to Spain, to intercept Hannibal's 
communications, to return in person, and 
face the invader at the Trebia, Throughout 
the war, the legions passed by water, unmo- 
lested and unwearied, between Spain, which 
was Hannibal’s base, and Italy; while the 
issue of the decisive battle of the Metaurus, 
hinging as it did upon the interior position 
of the Roman armies with reference to the 
forces of Hasdrubal and Hannibal, was ulti- 
mately due to the fact that the younger brother 
could not bring his succoring reinforcements 
by sea, but only by the land route through 
Gaul. Hence, at the critical moment, the 
two Carthaginian armies were separated by 
the length of Italy, and one was destroyed by 
the combined action of the Roman generals,” 


A passage full of pregnant warning to 
England! An example from history that 
shows the unalterable conditions of war- 
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fare! Once let England lose her mastery 
of the sea, and she can be beaten, sacked, 
and pillaged in detail ; but with the strong 
arm of her navy encircling her possessions 
over the globe, stalwart and unchallenged, 
her position is assured. As applied to 
Africa, her grasp must be unquestioned ; 
and by virtue of her ruling the waves froin 
Gibraltar to Simon’s Bay, she holds all 
European Powers who have given colonial 
pledges in Africa in the holiow of her 
hand. Her African empire, both north 
and south, is the strongest arzument for 
more ships and more seamen. 

Next, when the Moslem hordes, rushing 
over North Africa with fanatical zeal, con- 
quered Spain and reached the Pyrenees, 
the fate of Europe hung in the balance, 
till the Saracen hosts were swept back by 
Charles Martel at the battle of Tours. 


‘* A countless multitude, 
Syrian, Moor, Saracen, Greek renegade, 
Persian and Copt and Tartar in one bond 
Of erring faith conjoined.’’ 


This Mohammedan Power was essentially 
an African Power, their base an African 
base, and their triumph would have been 
an African triumph over Europe. Then, 
perhaps, more than at any other crisis, 
Europe was in risk of being Africanized, 
and there was the chance that, 


‘* Like the Orient, the subjected West, 

Should bow in reverence at Mohammed’s 
name, 

And pilgrims from remotest Arctic shores, 

Tread with religious feet the burning sands 

Of Araby and Mecca's stony soil,”’ 


As Gibbon has suggested, ‘‘ Perhaps 
the interpretation of the Koran would now 
be taught in the schools of Oxford, and 
her pulpits might demonstrate to a circum- 
cised people the sanctity and truth of the 
revelation of Mahomet,’’ had indeed the 
Saracen triumphed. Never had his scimi- 
tar flashed so far north beneath Arcturus, 
But the Mohammedan wave sank back, 
sullen and subdued, upon the more con- 
genial and ocean like wastes of Africa, and 
still faces us with brooding might. The 
battle of Islam is not yet over. 

Freed from the Mohammedan incubus, 
Europe slumbered. As Dean Stanley has 
remarked, Mohammedanism was for ages 
the dark background of Eastern and West- 
ern Christianity. Although apparently a 
dark, immobile, and thunderous cloud, 
there flashes a light to Europe from its 
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very curtained silence and brooding im- 
mensity. This light is the light of geog- 
raphy. While Schoolmen were distract- 
ing or confusing the intellect of Europe 
with their quiddities and entities, Arab 
geographers were measuring the degrees 
of longitude and latitude, and finding the 
circumference of the world. This Dark 
Continent, which in the nineteenth century 
has been the favorite exploring-ground of 
European geographers, was in ‘mediaval 
times the home of geography—the birth- 
place of travellers, such as the Arab [hn 
Batuta of Tangiers (1300), and the nur- 
sery of scientitic thought. The torch of 
geography was lighted from the celestial 
fires of astronomy, ever visible in the 
glowing and incandescent regions of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and astronomy pres- 
ently gave birth to navigation. To Arab 
philosophers the glorious task in this 
Aauttadodopia was intrusted in the dark 
ages, 

Thus a magic, witching spell came from 
the south again, and it came, as we know, 
to Prince Henry of Portugal, who on his 
mother’s side had English blood in his 
veins. He was the first of geographers in 
the middle ages, the forerunner of all the 
geographical societies in Europe, and his 
teachers were the Arab men of science. 
While campaigning against the Moham- 
medan Arabs of North Africa at Ceuta the 
inspiration came. Far to the south he 
was told there lay vast regions unknown 
to Europe, but traversed often by Moorish 
foot. The safest and quickest way thither 
lay not by land but by sea ; and so, with- 
drawing himself from the world and the 
tumult of the court, with this great Afti- 
can mystery entering into his soul and 
firing his imagination, Prince Henry gath- 
ered the most skilled geographers of the 
age around him at Sagres, near Cape St. 
Vincent. Astronomy became the hand- 
maid of Navigation, and the cradle of as- 
tronomical science was, as Lucian tells us, 
the land of the Athiopians. Africa was 
indeed the mobile primum of geography 
and exploration. Little by little the ter- 
rors that hung over the west coasts of 
Africa were faced, and presently Diaz and 
Vasco da Gama view the mighty headland 
of the Cape. Thence a voyage to the 
Indies and the golden spoils of the East ! 
Such, indeed, was the magnificent sequel 
of Prince Henry’s cloister-studies. Even 


in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
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Moors seem to have traversed Africa al- 
most from end toend. A Moorish pilot 
guided Vasco da Gama’s ship to Indian 
waters from Melinde on the east coast, and 
for centuries the Moors had doubtless 
played a great part in the unwritten rec- 
ords of the Dark Continent. 

Port passu with the awakening of the 
new science of geography, there was an- 
other motive furnished by Africa, yet an- 
other spell laid upon the imaginations of 
peoples and princes. For, fenced in by 
Alpine heights, hidden away in the interior 
of Africa, there lay the kingdom of a 
priest-king, the renowned Prester John, 
who maintained single-handed against the 
hordes of Moslem fanatics the battle of 
the Cross against the Crescent. The en- 
thusiasm which such an idea aroused in 
the chivalric breasts of Europe can hardly 
be measured by any rule or canon of feel- 
ing we have now in these prosaic and lack- 
lustre days. The picture of our own 
heroic Gordon fighting as a Christian hero 
against Mohammedan foes has evoked a 
brief spasmodic outburst. So, also, when 
a national hero like Livingstone, with 
clean hands and a pure heart, has faced 
the perils of travel, and battled with the 
curse of slavery, England has applauded ; 
but these displays of nineteenth-century 
approbation are faint and feeble compared 
with the crusading ardor of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The vision of 
this kingdom, shifting, as it often did, 
from one tract to another, was constantly 
before the bold spirits of Europe. King 
John of Portugal, inheriting Prince 
Henry’s zeal, had heard of this kingdom 
east of Benin, and sent, as we know, 
Joan de Covilham and Gonzallo de Pavia, 
his equerries, as ambassadors to this king- 
dom ; for Portugal, though effete now, 
was valiant and fearless in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and won the great- 
est triumphs of that age. In the * Lu- 
siad’’ of Camoens her king is celebrated 
as— 

** The valiant John, 
Our thirteenth monarch, now ascends the 
throne 
To seize immortal fame ; his mighty mind, 
What man had never dared before, designed, 
That glorious labor which I now pursue, 
Through seas unsailed to find the shores that 
view 
The day-star rising from his watery bed, 
The first gray beam of infant morning shed.” 


Of this king of Abyssinia John had 
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heard through a Kaffir, as Barros tells us, 
who came from the king of Benin ; and, 
as throwing light upon the annals of the 
Dark Continent in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, we hear that the kings 
of Benin used to receive their investiture 
from the Ogani (of Abyssinia), a sover- 
eign who lived twenty months’ journey to 
the east of Benin.* And King John 
made, as we hear, a medal to show as a 
talisman to Prester John, inscribed, ‘‘ The 
King Dom Juan of Portugal, brother of 
the Christian king’s,’’ for each of his 
equerries to take and show. Peter de 
Covilham, like Sir Richard Burton of our 
own time, travelled to Mecca. Afterward 
he reached the Court of Prester John ; 
and so, after many centuries, the ancient 
branch of the Christian Church was redis- 
covered. 

Few, indeed, are the notices that come 
to medieval Europe from the dark back- 
ground of Mohammedan history. To 
Christians Africa was a forbidden terri- 
tory. By sea as well as by land the fierce 
Arab guarded the entrances as closely as 
the dragon of old guarded the Garden of 
the Hesperides, the enchanted pleasaunce 
of Western Libya. Not till our great 
Admiral Blake swept the shores of the 
Mediterranean with conquering fleet, and 
boldly assailed the strongholds of piracy at 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, clearing the 
coasts of pirates as effectually as Pompey 
cleared the Mediterranean of Cilician pi- 
rates, were the paths of ocean safe. On 
the west, the Barbary corsairs were the 
first line which kept the interior of Africa 
safe from the curious and prying zeal of 
Europe. Tad not the slave-trade arisen, 
the cordon round the country of the in- 
hospitable Syrtes might have been drawn 
tight and fast even to modern tines. 

But this slave-trade was the commerce 
which brought Africa and Europe to- 
gether, and resulted in a most extraor- 
dinary and unforeseen chain of circum- 
stances. England, by the terms of the 
well-known Assiento, sullied her hands 
with the slave-trade. Presently a cr 
went up from Africa that thrilled Chris- 
tendom. One deep wound again pleaded 
trumpet-tongued to Europe, and reached 
to the ends of the world. A revelation 
of the horrors of the middle passage 
touched the hearts of nations. Africa, 





* See p. 8, Vasco da Gama, Hakluyt., 
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the magician power of history, acted pow- 
erfully upon Europe. As in past times, 
through the wisdom of her sages, the in- 
tensity of her religion, the profundity of 
her sciences, she had appealed to the in- 
tellect and mind of Europe, so now she 
appealed to the heart of Europe, Africa 
convulsed England with penitential tears ; 
she unlocked her charity, and she made 
such men as Clarkson, Granville, Sharpe, 
Wilberforce, Livingstone, and many an- 
other national hero. 

By the Act of Emancipation of African 
bondsmen England seemed to smooth the 
wiinkles of a haggard and criminal brow, 
and look up in hope again. It is needless 
here to examine more closely the Act of 
Emancipation, or to trace its manifold 
effects upon the moral and spiritual life of 
Europe. Such a study would lead us far 
into the inner life of European nations, 
But one after-effect of emancipation stares 
us in the face—the quondam objects of 
our charity and the protégés of our philan- 
threpists have multiplied and increased, 
until in our own colonies and settlements 
they seem to assert an imperium in im- 
perio, and defeat the logic and sentiment 
by which they were elevated into their 
present position. The repatriation of the 
Afiican native may yet become a ques- 
tion of practical polities. It is a strange 
kind of revenge that Africans have brought 
upon Europeans, 

Not only has Africa reacted upon Eu- 
rope, but, through the medium of Enu- 
rope, upon the continent of America. 
The United States have an African ques- 
tion in their midst, a strange sequel to 
Emancipation Acts and their great civil 
war, a question it will tax the utmost en- 
e'gies of their future politicians to solve. 
For the colored masses, with their vast 
political influence, and with the doctrines 
of equality and fraternity fully carried out 
in the transatlantic Republic to their logi- 
cal sequel, must test the strength of that 
Federal Constitution which has been the 
wonder and marvel of statesmen. We 
are inclined to exclaim, What a weird 
spell here too has Africa laid upon not 
only Europe but the offspring of Europe ! 
What a mysterious character-forming, 
policy-shaping influence bearing upon the 
destinies of nations floats from her hid- 
den forests and dim jagoons ! 

To conclude, Africa has given to Greece 
her atts, to Rome her Latin Christianity, 
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to us, in these latter days, she bequeaths 
an empire. What, indeed, shall we do 
with it? that is the great question. Its 
outlines are as yet dim, but they will be- 
come clearer, and our responsibilities will 
grow. Yes, the weary Titan must face 
this inevitable lot. Had we not an East- 
ern empire, we might be content with this 
alone. It alone would preserve us from 
being a second Holland. Rightly devel- 
oped and rightly governed, our rule in 
North, South, West, and East Africa 
might make us almost independent of 
hostile nations with their war of tariffs. 
Only we must have command of the sea. 
This is an essential condition of our hold- 
ing sway and dominion in Africa. This 


secured, our prosperity: must follow. A 
domain stretching across so many degrees 
of latitude in the northern and southern 
hemispheres, regions embracing at all ele- 
vations a most extraordinary variety of 
soil and climate, fields yet unfertilized, 
forests yet unutilized, mines yet unex- 
plored,—all offer a full cornucopia, a mar- 
vellous exuberance of tropical and sub- 
tropical wealth. To preserve it, to de- 
velop it, to stand on guard at every point, 
to hold the balance of maritime power in 
our hands, will give us, when Europe is 
so deeply pledged in Africa, a new force 
and a new influence in the councils of 
Europe.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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I nave been advised by a friend to put 
down in writing the following phenomena 
in animal magnetism that occurred in my 
experience some three or four years ago. 
The subject being now very much before 
the public, any authentic experiences are 
of more value than ordinary narratives that 
are written on the subject. 

Before relating the experiences which 
follow, it will perhaps be as well for me 
to state how I first came to take up the 
subject of animal magnetism as a study, 
and how I gradually developed myself as 
an operator and my best subject to the 
height of clairvoyance which she event- 
ually attained. I was living at one time 
in a country town, and, as a matter of 
course, was acquainted with most of the 
inhabitants. Among my friends was an 
old German doctor, a man of great intelli- 
gence and of broad views upon all matters 
spiritual and temporal. One afteinoon 
my wife, who was afterward the subject 
to whom I refer above, and myself went 
to the house of Dr. Adler for some lawn- 
tennis, and as is the way of our delightful 
climate, it came on to rain and put an 
end to any idea of a game. We had to 
adjourn indoors, and most of the guests 
took their departure, as there was no sign 
of the rain holding up. My wife and I 
remained, and among the others who 
stopped was a young lady, She was com- 
plaining of a bad neuralgic headache, and 
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the doctor, on hearing of her trouble, at 
once said, ‘‘ If you'll allow me, I can re- 
lieve you of that. I'll just put you off to 
sleep by mesmerism, and when you wake 
up you'll be quite well.’’ The girl was 
sitting in an easy-chair, and my wife sat 
beside her on her right hand. The doc- 
tor, after making a few passes over her, 
made her sleep, and then woke her up. 
She declared herself to be perfectly free 
from pain. 

Now, this was the first time I had seen 
anything of the sort off the public plat- 
form, and I had hitherto always regarded 
the whole subject with the disbelief that 
such exhibitions usually create. It is to 
these shows that I attribute the general 
ignorance and scepticism on the subject. 

As usual, the doctor and I went into his 
sanctum for a smoke and a chat, the lat- 
ter being always an intellectual treat for 
me. I at once tackled him on the subject 
of what he had just accomplished. I put 
my previous ideas before him, and told 
him that he had just converted me to be- 
lief : asked him to explain upon what 
principles the various passes were made, 
and in fact got the whole secret out of 
him, if secret there were. 

We went home to dinner, and during 
the meal my wife said to me, ‘* When 
Dr. Adler was mesmerizing Miss Jameson 
this afternoon I felt the most curious sen- 
sation all down my left side, which was 
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next to her. It seemed as if I had pins 
and needles, and I believe the passes must 
have had some effect upon me.”’ 

‘* Well,’? I remarked, ‘“‘ let me try 
after dinner if I can put you to sleep. It 
would be very interesting.’’ 

She consented, and that evening com- 
menced the series of experiments that 
eventually reached a height not often at- 
tained. 

It must not be imagined that my wife 
was a weak-minded woman; on the con- 
trary, she was highly intelligent and 
strong-minded, but she was very suscepti- 
ble to magnetic influence. She certainly 
did suffer from cataleptic seizures, but 
these entirely ceased in a short time after 
I had commenced mesmerizing her, and 
have not since returned, 

To resume. TI placed my wife in a 
comfortable arm-chair, and commenced. 
After carrying out the doctor’s instruc- 
tions for some few minutes, say ten, I 
asked my wife if she felt any result. 

‘* Not in my head,”’ she replied, ‘* but 
my legs seem powerless.’’ 

I considered a moment, and it struck 
me that I had been bringing all the power 
downward ; in other words, working it 
off the head instead of leaving most of it 
there. I must therefore get the influence 
up the body again into the head, and to 
do this I must make passes in reverse to 
those I had already made, taking them as 
far as the head and no further. The ef- 
fect was almost instantly perceptible ; the 
eyelids drooped and then closed alto- 
gether, and she was in her first mesmeric 
sleep. 

It was not for some time that my wife 
became at all purely clairvoyant; she 
could tell numbers, ete., that were written 
down, and that I knew; this was of 
course the suggestion of my mind, but 
none the less curious for that. It was 
when we had left X , and had gone to 
another station that this power of clair- 
voyance seemed to develop fully. 

We used frequently to have experi- 
ments in the evenings when we were by 
ourselves, and with each a certain amount 
of progress was manifested. About this 
time Gregory’s ‘‘ Letters on Animal Mag- 
netism’’ were lent to me, and from this 
work I obtained some very valuable in- 
formation, The first piece was as follows : 
that a person could be made to go to 
sleep at a future hour to that in which he 
New Sgnrres,—Vou. LVI., No. 1, 
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is mesmerized. At this time my wife 
was suffering dreadfully from insomnia ; 
so one evening, after mesmerizing her, 
1 ordered her to go to sleep directly after 
getting into bed, and not to awake until 
morning. This experiment was entirely 
successful, so the next night I ordered her 
to sleep directly she got to bed every 
night for a week. This was also success- 
ful. The improvement in her health was 
marvellous ; she slept soundly, her appe- 
tite came back, and she was altogether a 
different woman, and after the week was 
over it was evident that her natural sleep 
had returned to her. 

The next thing I tried was also suggested 
to me by Gregory’s book. It was to ask 
in how many times of magnetizing she 
would become clairvoyant ; I forget the 
answer I received, but it was borne out 
by future events. 

At the same station I met a few other 
men who were earnest believers in, and 
inquirers into, the subject of animal mag- 
netism, and we formed, as it were, a 
small society of investigation. These 
men come upon the scene at a period just 
piior to my wife becoming clairvoyant. 
They are not in any way movers in what 
occurred, but they were witnesses, and 
also to them I am indebted for valuable 
suggestions and assistance in the phenom- 
ena that we saw together. ‘Ihe first of 
the series of wonderful phenomena that 
my wife exhibited was very beautiful. 
A member of the society, if I may so call 
him, at one of our séances produced a 
crystal that had been lent to him by a 
man quartered at this station. This 
man, | may say, was a sceptic of the 
worst sort, and wanted to confound us. 
Though he said he was quite ready to be- 
lieve, if we could tell him the history of 
the crystal up to a certain point—that 
was, how it had come into his hands and 
where it had come from—it was evident 
he had no intention of being convinced. 

Crystals exert a very powerful magnetic 
influence upon persons who are at all sus- 
ceptible, and they possess other qualities 
which I do not intend to discuss here. 

We arranged an afternoon for our ex- 
periments on the crystal, and after tea 
was over we set to work. My wife was 
placed in a very comfortable chair, and 
the lights were turned down—not out by 
any means, but so as not to dazzle the eye, 
while at the same time everything was 
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distinctly visible inthe room. I put her 
to sleep, and gave her the crystal. The 
effect was instantaneous. She commenced 
speaking at once, and said : 

** Oh, what lovely flowers, and what a 
perfume !”’ And she began to draw her 
breath through her nose, as if inhaling the 
scent of flowers. I asked her then where 
she was. She said, ‘‘I am in the most 
lovely garden I have ever seen. It is not 
in England. I am standing in a broad 
pathway ; on one side is a hedge of white 
azaleas, and on the other pink. They are 
about six or seven feet high; between 
these hedges and the path there are broad 
borders, in which are planted these sweet- 
smelling flowers. There are beautiful 
trees all about the garden, such as | have 
never seen before ; and at the end of the 
path is a little black and gold house, with 
such a funny little man sitting outside.” 

This dream I ordered her to remember 
when she awoke, and there is a sequel to 
it that I will relate further on. 

She resumed : ‘‘ I can see now a small 
shop at the junction of two streets, with 
a door opening on to each street. In the 
middle of the shop is a glass case like 
those one sees in a jeweller’s. There is 
a tall man, very like a Jew, with a long 
black beard. He is bargaining with an- 
other man.”’ 

‘* What is the other man like?” I 
asked. 

‘* He is about the middle height, and 
he has gray hair and mustache, a plain 
face. 1 know him. I have scen him, 
but I cannot tell you his name. The 
funny little man has come down from the 
garden, and is sitting outside. He seems 
very much interested in what is going on 
in the shop.” 

Then followed a few more details that 
I do not remember. I then asked : 

** Can you describe the situation of the 
town in which this shop is ?” 

‘*The town is a seaport, standing in a 
large bay. The coast seems nearly to 
join at the mouth of the harbor. On the 
Jand side it is backed by mountains cov- 
ered nearly to the summits with the most 
luxuriant vegetation.” 

Then came a pause, and she continued : 
‘*T am on board ship. The man I recog- 
nized is here too. Oh, such a dreadful 


storm ; the ship is rolling about most fear- 
fully. 
lie down. 


I cannot go on. I must go and 


I feel so ill.’’ 
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My wife exhibited all the symptoms of 
sea-sickness, and as I feared a full realiza- 
tion of the malady might follow, I woke 
her up, thinking we had obtained sufli- 
cient information for what we wanted. 

The member of the society who had 
brought the crystal] took it back next day 
to the owner, who was the man with the 
gray hair and mustache, and gave him the 
information we had obtained the evening 
before. [fe told our friend the name of 
the town; and, although he would not 
own up to the truth of the story, it was 
easy to see that the information we had 
obtained was true in every detail. People 
of his sort are very unsatisfactory to deal 
with. 

The curious sequel that I alluded to lies 
in the fact that my wife and myself were 
one day, some months afterward, going 
through one of the big museums in Lon- 
don. I was looking at a case of curiosi- 
ties, and my wife was some little way 
from me, when I heard her exclaim : 

‘**T have been here ; I know the place 
quite well. That is where the little man 
was sitting, and there is the little black 
and gold house.” 

‘* What nonsense are you talking ?’’ 
I said. ‘‘ That is impossible.’’ 

But then I remembered the experiment 
with the crystal, and upon going up to 
see what my wife was looking at, I found 
it was a model of the garden in the town 
where our gtay-haired friend had owned 
to having obtained the crystal. 

A day or two after the experiment with 
the crystal, a friend of mine, a doctor, 
who was quartered at the same station, 
met me. 

‘* [have been hearing of your séances,”’ 
he said. ‘I am afiaid 1 am what you 
call a sceptic, but if I can see anything 
with my own eyes I am perfectly open to 
conviction.” 

Now, here was a reasonable man, one 
who would acknowledge that he was con- 
vinced if he was shown a straightforward 
experiment ; so I said to him, ‘* You 
have, I have no doubt, some object that 
nobody knows anything about but your- 
self ?”’ 

After considering a moment, he an- 
swered, ‘* Yes, I have just such an object, 
and { know that no one but myself knows 
anything whatever about it.’’ 

‘* Well, bring it up to my quarters this 
afternoun, and have tea, and then we will 
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see what we can do with it. I will not 
tell the others that we are going to do 
anything to-day, if you wish it; but you 
know you can trust me not to say any- 
thing should any disclosures be made.’’ 

‘““Oh, I do not mind, as far as that 

oes.” 
‘** Well, anyhow,’’ I said, ‘‘ we'll have 
it all to ourselves, ’” 

That afternoon he came up to my quar- 
ters, and after tea 1 mesmerized my wife, 
and then asked him what he had brought 
with him. He produced a small leather 
purse, such as was used to carry gold in 
before the watch-chain sovereign-boxes 
were invented. I took hold of the purse 
by the metal bow at the top, so that, as 
I explained to my friend, I should not by 
any chance be able to feel what was in- 
side, and convey by suggestion to my 
wife’s mind the knowledge of the contents. 

She placed the purse to her forehead, 
which was her usual point of vision, and 
I asked her what she saw. 

‘* A long, thin gold chain,’’ 

‘“* Anything else ?’’ I asked. 

“* Yes, but it is not very clear at pres- 
ent ; I shall see directly what it is. Ah, 
now I can see. It is a locket, with the 
miniature of a woman on one side, and 
her hair on the other. A _ beautiful face, 
refined, intellectual, and with a capability 
of loving such as few women possess ex- 
pressed in her brown eyes. ‘The hair is a 
dark auburn—”’ 

At this point Walker jumped up from 
his chair. 

‘* Good God |” he cried, as he snatched 
the purse away and opened it. ‘‘ Look 
here !’’ He drew out a long, thin gold 
chain and a small oval object sewn up in 
wash-leather. ‘* This isa locket. Four- 
teen years ago I sewed it up in the leather 
in which you now see it. No one until 
this moment knew of the contents of this 
purse but myself. The locket contains 
the miniature of the only woman I ever 
loved, and opposite to it is a lock of her 
hair.’’ 

I saw he was deeply agitated by what 
he had heard, and managed to change 
the conversation by waking my wife up 
and asking her how she felt, and then 
going out of the room to fetch some 
whiskey and soda, I gave him a maxi- 
mum dose of whiskey with a minimum of 
soda, and after drinking it down at a 
draught, he said : 
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‘*T am convinced. Will you let me 
join your society? I feel the deepest in- 
terest in this subject now that I have had 
such a manifestation of its truth.” 

**'We shall, I am sure,’’ I answered, 
*“be very glad to welcome among us a 
man who has been thus converted to be- 
lief, and who will also be able to assist us 
as much by his common-sense view of 
things as by his medical experience in in- 
vestigating the wonderful phenomena that 
we see exhibited, ”’ 

So ended a most curious experience, and 
one that will, [ am sure, leave its impres- 
sion upon Walker to the end of his life, 
as it has upon me, ; 

The next phenomena that I intend to 
relate are of a different class to that of 
which I have just written, They bear 
entirely upon the ¢race left upon objects 
by their owners or previous owners, and 
not only by the owners, but by persons 
closely connected with the owners, and 
by other objects closely connected with 
the objects under investigation. 

What this trace is, 1 am unable to ex. 
plain. I have no doubt that people who 
are given to making explanations might 
give one ; but I should have great doubts 
as to its worth. I think the old quota- 
tion, ‘‘ There are more things in heaven 
and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
your philosophy,’’ will better meet the 
case. But that this trace does exist is 
quite certain ; and it does not seem to be 
affected by time. To the clairvoyant, the 
scenes imprinted as it were upon the ob- 
ject are just as fresh after a lapse of years 
as a footprint on the sand of the seashore 
before the advancing tide has obliterated 
it. With trace, there is apparently no 
obliteration. Once the impress of any in- 
fluence is stamped upon an object, be it a 
ring or what not, it seems to remain 
through all time. It also conveys to the 
clairvoyant a knowledge of the nature and 
character of the owner, besides his per- 
sonal appearance, and scenes through which 
he has passed, 

I do not intend to write an essay on 
the subject of trace ; but I feel it neces- 
sary to explain what I mean by the word, 
so that when I have to use it again, it will 
be understood. 

The first instance, which will only be a 
short one, exemplifying trace of character, 
that came to our notice, was as follows. 
One of the members brought one evening 
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a gold puzzle ring for the finger : this I 
gave to my wife, whom I asked to tell us 
what she knew about the owner. I did 
not at the time know to whom the ring 
belonged. She placed the ring to her 
forehead as usual, and described it as be- 
Jonging to a man slightly above the mid- 
dle height, with very dark eyes, white 
hair, and white mustache. 

** At least,’’ she said, “‘ the mustache 
ought to be white.’’ 

1 did not at the time understand this ; 
she was quiet for a moment, and then 
with a shudder indicating the utmost re- 
pugnance she threw the ring from her, 
exclaiming : 

‘* He’s a wretch ; he’s such a vile man 
he would not stick at anything where a 
woman is concerned.’’ 

I judged it expedient not to inquire 
any further into the matter, and asked my 
friend who had brought the ring to whom 
it belonged. He mentioned the name of 
a man whom I had known for some years, 
and who I knew was, to put it mildly, a 
very gay dog. Then I understood the 
remark about the mustache. This man 
had white hair, but he dyed his mustache 
black, its original color, 

This example is I think merely wonder- 
ful in that it showed the trace of the man’s 
character imprinted upon the ring. He 
had been wearing it up to the time that it 
was borrowed, and so the effect of lapse 
of time upon the trace was not indicated, 
But in the next example a period of more 
than twenty years had passed between the 
time the original owner had last worn it 
(it was again a ring) and the time it came 
into my hands, or rather my wife’s hands, 
for experiment. 

At the next meeting, one of our mem- 
bers produced a ring and said he wanted 
to obtain some information about it. It 
was an ordinary-looking, old-fashioned, 
thin gold ring, with a smal] washed-out 
ruby set in it. It was evidently of con- 
siderable age. I gave it to my wife, and 
she at once began to talk. We listened 
attentively. 

‘* This belongs to a lady,’ 


> she said, 


‘*a very fair woman indeed, very, very 
fair.’’ 

‘* What is she like ?”’ I asked. 

‘* She has her back turned to me, but 
she looks so cold and so blue.’’ 

‘* Where is she ?’’ 

** Across miles and miles of snow. She 





has the most lovely soft furs on—oh, so 
soft.’’? And here she began as if to stroke 
the furs. ‘‘ But she is so cold.’’ 

‘** What is the name of the place where 
she is? Is it Vienna ?”’ 

** T do not know the name of the place, 
but it is not there. ’’ 

It is a curious fact that the subject can 
or will very rarely mention the name of a 
place or person. Subjects do not seem 
to know names of their own knowledge, 
but will understand names when men- 
tioned by the operator. I then said : 

‘** Do you see any one connected with 
this woman ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; I can see a very tall dark 
man with a long black beard flecked with 
gray. He is very closely connected with 
this woman indeed. He is gazing at her 
so sadly, his whole heart seems to be look- 
ing out of his eyes.”’ 

‘“* You must,’’ I said, ‘‘ see this wom- 
an’s face. I order it.’’ 

‘** She is so cold and blue.’’ A pause. 
Then, ‘‘ Don’t order me to look at her— 
she is dead,’”’ 

I turned to Hamilton, my friend, and 
said : 

‘*Do you know anything about this ? 
It is very sad ; to whom does the ring be- 
Jong ?”’ 

‘* Twenty years ago, my mother died 
in Russia; the ring belonged to her. 
From a very early age her hair had turned 
quite white. My father is still alive, he 
is a very tall man, much taller than I. 
He has, as your wife described it, a long, 
dark, grayish beard.”’ 

This explained the whole story—the 
snow, the furs, the fair hair, and the tall 
man. 

Here we have, as I before stated, evi- 
dence of trace of a Jong standing on an 
object, and not only of its former owner, 
but also of the person most closely con- 
nected with her. How plainly are the 
feelings of the husband, gazing at his dead 
wife, indicated by the description of his 
face ! 

The next example that I shall give of 
trace will show, not only the trace of the 
owner, but also of an object closely con- 
nected with that under investigation, and 
again it was Colonel Hamilton who pro- 
duced the object for experiment. We 

were assembled as usual, and after tea 
Colonel Hamilton said : 

‘* | have something here about which 
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I should very much like to have informa- 
tion.”’ 

He drew from his pocket a tiny paper 
packet, and handed it to me. After put- 
ting my wife to sleep, 1 gave it to her, 
and in ashort time she began to speak. 
She said : 

‘*T can see two women, They are ex- 
actly alike, twin sisters I should say. 
They are lying on aslab together ; now 
one has tumbled down in the dark.”’ 

My curiosity got the better of me, and 
I took the packet from her to ascertain 
what it contained that could cause such a 
curious vision, 

I found a lady’s earring, a red coral 
cameo, with a woman’s face cut in the 
coral, I then returned the earring to my 
wife and ordered her to follow the woman 
that had fallen into the dark. She then 
said, langhing : 

** She has fallen upside down, and is so 
pleased because they cannot find her. 
Now she is not happy because she does 
not like being where she is, all alone and 
away from her sister.” 

“* Where is she ?’’ Lasked ; “‘ and how 
did she get there ?”’ 

**She caught upon a lace shawl and 
dropped off it into the near right-hand 
corner of a box, quite in the corner,” 
pointing with her finger, as if indicating 
the exact position. 

** Will you describe the box ?”’ 

‘*The box has a zigzag pattern round 
the lid, and inside is a tray with a parti- 
tion in it.” 

** Do you see any lady that you know 
connected with this ?”’ 

This question was suggested by Colonel 
Hamilton. 

“Yes, [ can see a short, stout, dark 
lady. I know her slightly, but she is verv 
antagonistic to me,”’ 

I took the earring from her, and Ham- 
ilton took it from me, saying : 

‘Tam going. Meet me in the billiard- 
room in twenty minutes, and I’ll tell you 
all about it.” 

I awakened my wife, and the society 
adjourned, I strolled down to the billiard- 
room, where the billiard-playing fraternity 
met as a rule in the evening, and there 
awaited developments. I had not been 
seated more than ten minutes before Ham- 
ilton came hurriedly in. I jumped up 
and went to him. 


“ Well,”? I said, ‘* what has hap- 
pened ?”’ 

‘*Come and sit in this corner in the 
quiet, and [’ll tell you.”’ 

He led me to a corner away from every- 
body, and we sat down in a couple of 
comfortable arm-chairs. 

‘* Mrs. Armstrong,’’ he began, ‘‘ some 
months ago, lost the fellow of that earring. 
She thought she had lost it here in Ire- 
land, but apparently she had lost it when 
she was staying in England in September. 
When I left you just now I went to her, 
and after shaking hands, I said, ‘ You 
have got a lace shawl, Mrs. Armstrong.’ 
“No, [ have not,’ she replied. This was 
a facer for me. ‘ Well, you have gota 
box with a zigzag pattern round the lid, 
and tray with a partition inside it.” ‘ Oh, 
no,’ she said, ‘ but what are you trying to 
arrive at?’ ‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ your 
lost earring is lying upside down in the 
near right-hand corner of such a box as 
I describe.’ ‘I tell you,’ she asserted, 
‘I bave hunted in all my boxes, and it is 
not in any of them ; but if you like to 
come into my room, you shall see for 
yourself.” We went into her room, and 
turned out all her boxes, and not a sign 
of the lost earring. ‘ There,’ she said, 
‘I told you so. I also told you that I 
believed it was ail humbug.’ I was very 
nettled at this, and was turning to leave 
when my eye fell upon a small tin case 
standing upon a chest of drawers. 
‘ There is a box that we have not seen,’ I 
observed. ‘It is impossible for it to be 
in there. It is filled up to the tray with 
the letters I received from my husband 
when I was in England, and I have not 
opened it since I have been back here, 
and I am certain I lost the earring here.’ 
I walked up to the drawers, and looked 
at the box. ‘ Will you come here, Mrs. 
Armstrong,’ I said, ‘ and look at the box, 
and then carry your mind back to the 
description I gave you when | first came 
in? [said the box had a tray, and here 
is a zigzag pattern all round the lid.’ 
‘ Certainly there is,’ she said, getting pale. 
‘I forgot all about this.’ Taking a key, 
she opened the box, and there was a tray 
with a partition. I now felt sure we were 
all right. Mrs, Armstrong lifted up the 
tray, and there, as she had said, the lower 
part was filled with letters. ‘If you will 
kindly lift up the letters carefully, you 
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will find your earring upside down in the 
front right-hand corner.’ This she did, 
gave a scream, and fell back upon me. 
I put her in a chair, and looked for my- 
self. I need not say I was too excited to 
attend to her for a minute. There, as 
I had described it to her, was her earring 
lying upside down. Mrs. Armstrong had 
by now more or less recovered, so I asked 
her, ‘ Now, what about that lace shawl, 
you must have something or other that 
will correspond?’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I 
now remember I have an ice-wool shawl 
that would look like a lace shawl.’ I 
rang the bell for a servant to attend to 
her, and said good-by, picked up the 
earring, and here they both are,’’ 

To say I was astonished does not con- 
vey what I felt. I knew that such a phe- 
nomenon was possible, but to have it oc- 
cur to me was more than my fondest 
hopes had ever dared to wish. 

** Now, Hamilton,’’ I said, *‘ we must 
get this down in black and white, in 
Mrs, Armstrong’s own handwriting. You 
know I am not friendly in that quarter, 
but you might manage to get it for me 
now ; I mean, as far as her experience 
goes in the matter.” 

And a copy of what Mrs. Armstrong 
wrote, I give below : 


**In the month of September 1887 I lost an 
earring, and did not miss it until February 
1888, The earring was a coral cameo, and 
the pair had originally been a sleeve-link. 
Going to my jewel-box in February to find the 
earrings with the intention of wearing them, 
I discovered that one was missing. 

** Just about this time we had a good deal 
of conversation about mesmerism and such 
like subjects, and my husband suggested that 
a reliable proof of the powers said to be pos- 
sessed bya lady of our acquaintance would 
be afforded by trying if she could find the 
earring that was missing. Accordingly, the 
fellow to the lost earring was given to a friend, 
and without any warning was produced ata 
séance, The medium described the circum- 
stances of the loss, which were peculiar ; the 
earring had caught ina fine ice-wool shawl, 
and dropped off it into a tin box, into which 
letters were being packed. She described the 
box, and from the description given to me by 
my friend, I eventually recognized it, though 
not at first, as I had never thought of the box 
in which we at length found the earring, 
lying face downward under the letters. 

(Signed) ‘‘ Eprra Armstrone.”’ 

** March 7, 1888.’’ 


Running briefly through this experience, 
and examining the main points, we come 
first to the description of the two women, 





and where they were seen by the subject. 
The slab mentioned might either mean the 
black velvet of the case upon which pre- 
sumably they dived (it would be flat, but 
of course we cannot tell what form it 
might have taken to the mind’s eye of the 
clairsoyant), or it might have been the 
culf at the time when they formed a sleeve- 
link. It is sufficient to note that they 
were exactly alike, and that trace of the 
one was left strongly upon the other, 
through, I suppose, their having been so 
long and so closely associated together. 
The next point is, I think, curious, as it 
opens out fresh speculation, which, un- 
fortunately, we have not room here to go 
into. What I allude to is the woman 
being pleased when she could not be found, 
and afterward sorry at her loneliness, 
Can there be any truth in the expression 
‘* malignity of matter’? This would 
rather imply that there is. Is there any- 
thing in or on matter beyond the trace 
that is left by persons and as we see here 
by objects closely connected with it? 
Now, again, we see how the whole scene 
of the loss was in point of fact reproduced 
by the touch of the earring, how the box 
into which the lost one fell was described, 
even to the pattern on the lid, the exact 
corner of the box in which it lay, and the 
position—upside down—in which it fell. 
The subject must have looked upon, or 
rather seen, the earring in her vision as a 
real woman, because she laughed when 
she described her as falling upside down, 
a natural consequence I am afraid of such 
a spectacle. Next the exact description 
of the owner, and her feelings toward the 
subject ; and finally, the lapse of time be- 
tween the loss and the recovery—from 
September to 6th of March, a period of 
more than five months—al] go to show 
how really beyond comprehension the phe- 
nomenon was. Can a true reason for it 
all be given? I have no doubt, as I have 
said before, that there are many men who 
would give reasons, but how near the 
truth would they be ? 

I think we may assume that animal 
magnetism in its highest form is one of 
the hidden secrets of nature, and though 
we are allowed to see the effect, we are 
not permitted to know the cause. 

The next series of experiments that I 
intend to make will be in the hope of at- 
tempting to elucidate the cause from my 
subject. If it be permitted to be known, 
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I shall try to ascertain by what power he 
or she is able to see what is seen in the 
vision. 

I may here say that once or twice my 
wife attained the highest development 
possible, that of trance or ecstasy, when 
she really passed beyond my power, but 
could inform me of subjects of which I 
had no conception, but when I asked her 
any questions upon what she was speak- 
ing of, she replied, that the Master for- 
bade her to tell anything more than what 
she actually spoke to me. For this reason 
I say, if it be permitted to be known, 

It is most difficult to think of every- 
thing in the excitement of the inoment of 
experiment. The excitement is very 
great. Again, the subject is apt to get 
weary, the strain appearing to be great, 
and by the time that an investigation is 
over your subject will probably tell you 


that she is tired and wants to sleep, and 
can see no more, so that unless one started 
at once with the question, ‘‘ Whence 
comes this power that you have of seeing 
what is not visible to the ordinary eye of 
mankind ?”’ an explanation could not be 
obtained. What the power is capable of 
has yet to be re-ascertained, for I am sure 
that in days long gone by, much more was 
known of it, and kept secret, than is even 
dreamed of in the present day. 

In conclusion, I would say that each of 
the phenomena related is absolutely true, 
and that each occurred in the manner [ 
have set it down. There may be slips of 
memory, but they would err rather on the 
side of omission of fact than of mis-state- 
ment ; little incidents that have dropped 
out of my mind, not of any material im- 
portance, but making up more completely 
the narrative.—Contemporary Review. 


A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PARSON, 


BY REV. DR. JESSOPP, 


Ir is about thirty years ago since read- 
ers of history —I do not mean historians 
—began to be consciously tired of the de- 
tails of campaigns and battles. We had 
become a peace-loving generation, a gen- 
eration that was averse to having its feel- 
ings harrowed, a generation that had be- 
gun to doubt whether martial glory was 
the only glory, a generation that had set 
itself to ask whether the uneventful hum- 
drum life of the present was not after all 
worth living, and then went on to ask, 
rather hazily, whether there was anything 
like it in the past. So a new school of 
historians rose up, whose teachers began 
to investigate the origin, growth, and de- 
velopment of our institutions ; and one of 
them, John Richard Green, struck out a 
line of his own when he began and brought 
to completion that work of real genius and 
original research, the Short History of the 
English People. 

When a man strikes out a new idea he 
may have reason to complain that others 
appropriate it and claim it as their own, 
but he certainly will not be able to keep 
it to himself. The good seed with a 
living germ in it is sure to spring up he 
knoweth not how. And so it has come 
to pass that the people have become curi- 


ous to know how the people lived in ages 
past, and feel only a languid interest in 
the exploits of kings and great captains, 
or armies and navies, and champions and 
conquerors. There is a voice which is 
calling out from the hearts of the very 
ordinary folk inhabiting these islands, and 
which seems to be saying to those who 
know, ‘‘ Tell us something about our- 
selves in the past by telling us how such 
as we lived, and thought, “and struggled 
in the old days.”’ It is not easy to sup- 
ply the demand for this sort of _informa- 
tion which has arisen of late among us, 
In the first place, we have to begin by 
combating the immense mass of gratuitous 
assumptions and contemptuous prejudices 
which have held the field so long; we 
have to prove that a great deal that we 
learned of our accredited teachers was 
wrong, and to attempt to gain confidence 
in our own conclusions by showing that 
such as were before us were by no means 
infallible, and sometimes committed them- 
selves to quite untenable theories. Of 
course, when men venture upon this line 
they are sure to appear presumptuous, and 
something more. But that is not all, 
The saying, ‘‘ Blessed is the land that has 
no history’? is a very pregnant saying, 
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and part of its meaning is that when peo- 
ple lead a quiet and prosperous life, with- 
out much ambition and without great 
calamities or violent changes, the records 
of their lives and proceedings are apt to 
appear dull and uninteresting to those 
that come after, and so they are ofien 
without compunction consigned to the 
dust-bin, the rag-bag, or the flames. 
Only here and there does an eccentric 
nondescript, with a bee in his bonnet, find 
himself possessed by a mania for scruti- 
nizing the most useless documents that 
come in his way, and employ himself in 
deciphering parish papers, builiffs* ac- 
counts, and other such lumber, and the 
older they are the happier he is to meet 
with them and transcribe them, It is ¢ 
very curious and wholly irrepressibie and 
incurable monomania; but, I grieve to 
say—for by my confession I shall be sure 
to incur the ridicule and scornful pity of 
my fellow-creatures—I grieve to say that 
I am one who suffers from this form of 
madness. 

When I am too weary to sleep, or to 
read, or to talk, or to think, or to listen, 
I have, for many years past, found a 
soothing and healthful recreation in simply 
copying something which has never been 
printed and is never likely to be, some- 
thing which not everybody can read, and 
very few would care to read, if they 
could make it out. 1 ‘‘ draw the line 
somewhere.’’ I draw the line for the 
most part at the fifteenth century, Every- 
thing that comes to my hands before that 
time I fasten upon and set tu work at ; 
but when a document is less than five 
hundred years old it is a little too modern 
for my taste. But when I get a roll, or 
even a conveyance, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, or better—a great deal better—of 
the thirteenth, or sometimes even of the 
twelfth, I am a happy man, and I copy 
patiently on, and the result is—virtue re- 
warded, 

Lest the reader should do me the in- 
justice of supposing that this kind of em- 
ployment is the business of my life, I 
must needs inform him that I spend only 
my leisure moments in this foolish diver- 
sion. It is the amusement of my odd 
minutes and odd half-hours; but I am 
sometimes amazed at myself when I see 
how my collection of miscellaneous tran- 
scripts has grown. Nevertheless, it is a 
subject of constant regret, and of no little 


perplexity, to observe how very rarely I 
come upon any documents which throw 
light upon the daily life and social status 
of the country clergy during this early 
time. My lamented friend, Mr. Cadaver- 
ous, used to say that we knew quite as 
much about them as was good for us ; 
but this was one of his contradictious say- 
ings, and of a piece with another saying of 
his that the English clergy and the Eng- 
lish monasteries were deteriorated and 
corrupted by the rise of the universities, 
and by the fashion of young men seeking 
that sort of learning abroad which they 
could have found just as well, or better, 
at home, and that the clergy ceased to be 
interesting by reason of their being over- 
governed, and cowed, and snubbed by the 
bishops and other overbearing function- 
aries, when the Academics began to lift 
up thcir heads on high and to walk with 
a proud look, This odd position of his 
he would take up with some vehemence 
at times, but I noticed that, like many 
other dogmatists, he was wont to support 
it Jess by evidence adduced than by un- 
hesitating assertion. Peace be with him ! 
I intend to publish the cream of his note- 
books some day. When they appear the 
world will know that there has been a 
prophet among them, 

Among the many old manuscripts which 
I have copied verbatim and literatim, one 
of the most curious and precious is what 
we should now call a balance sheet, or ac- 
count of receipts and expenditure of a cer- 
tain bailiff, or clerk, or managing man, 
who was in the employment of the Rev. 
John de Gurnay, Rector of Harpley, in 
the county of Norfolk, for the year end- 
ing Michaelmas 1306. Harpley is about 
seven or eight miles from Sandringham, 
two from Houghton, and twelve from 
Lynn. Here the Gurnays had a house of 
some pretension as eatly as the reign of 
Henry the Second, and I dare say even 
earlier, and they were the lords of a small 
manor, which was called after them Gur- 
nay’s Manor. 

My friend the Rev. John was almost 
certainly the son of a certain Sir John de 
Gurnay, and almost as certainly a younger 
son, or he would not have taken holy or- 
ders and accepted the family living as he 
did, apparently, before the reign of Ed- 
ward the First was much more than half 
over. Now, it came to pass that his elder 
brother died leaving no issue, and, for 
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anything that appears to the contrary, un- 
married, and the Rev. John succeeded to 
the family estates, which were not incon- 
siderable, and for the most part lying 
about in three or four parishes in the 
neighborhood. Bailiffs’ accounts of the 
fourteeuth and fifteenth centuries are to 
be met with by the thousand all over 
England ; they are not very exciting read- 
ing—they are, in fact, caviare to the gen- 
eral. Ihave handled many hundreds of 
them, I have copied or analyzed many 
scores ; but accounts of so early a date as 
this one that lies before ine are at least 
comparatively rare ; and of anything like 
a balance sheet rendered to a country 
clergyman by his factor during the reign 
of Edward the First, I have never yet 
met with or heard of an example, except 
this one that lies before me. 


It will be seen that this unique docu- 
ment furnishes us with a great deal of 
very curious and minute information re- 
garding the rector’s way of life, habits, 
social status, and other matters, such as 
could only be gleaned from such a source 
as this. If we have now and then to read 
between the lines and draw our inferences 
from slight indications, this is only what 
we are always compelled to do in studying 
the past. For the past must be studied, 
or it can never be known. 

I hesitated at first where I should begin 
—but after consideration it seems to me 
best to say a word about the house in 
which this worthy clergyman lived, and 
to show my readers what sort of a house 
it was. In that part of Norfolk where 
Harpley is situated stone.is scarce and 
dear ; the making of bricks was an art 
which had almost perished among us, and 
even if it had existed hereabouts, brick 
earth, such as our ancestors would have 
thought it worth their while to bake into 
bricks, was not to be found. Moreover, 
the rights of the homagers of every manor 
to ‘* turbary’’ and collecting of furze, and 
lopping and topping of trees growing in 
certain parts of the manor—that is, the 
right of providing themselves with fuel in 
one form or another—was very jealously 
watched, and whereas in Harpley there 
were two or three manors whose territories 
overlapped or ran into one another, the 
attempt to appropriate any large portion 
of the common stock of fuel for the pur- 
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pose of burning brick would have been 
resented with great indignation, and some- 
thing like a rebellion ; certainly a succes- 
sion of ugly riots would have been the in- 
evitable result of such an invasion of the 
common rights of the inhabitants. On 
the other hand, there was a great deal 
more timber grown and standing all over 
the island, and especially over Norfolk, 
than is now to be found, and much more 
importance was attached to the woods of 
a manor than some good people are in- 
clined to suppose, Timber was by far 
the most important building material used 
in East Anglia. But it was not the ouly 
one. The dwellings of the working 
classes were made almost exclusively of 
what we call ‘* clay lump” in our part of 
the world ; but the houses of the gentry 
and well-to-do were either constructed 
wholly of timber, or more frequently they 
were built, partly of timber and partly of 
clay lump, as the old stud-work houses 
were built, of which some very interesting 
specimens may still be found in Cheshire 
and Shropshire, and, in fact, everywhere 
where timber was comparatively plentiful 
and stone was costly or scarce. 

So it was in the case of Mr. Gurnay’s 
house, He had some substantial repairs 
to carry out this year upon his Harpley 
property, and chiefly upon a house which 
I suspect had recently been burned down, 
for the house is spoken of as ‘* formerly 
the house of David Faber,’’ and it looks 
as if this house had been rebuilt from the 
ground. I think, too, that the great barn 
or ‘‘ grange’’ adjoining the manor house 
had been seriously injured by the fire, and 
the rectory house itself had not escaped 
unscathed. Therefore it became necessary 
to provide timber and rafters and scant- 
lings and beams, and several hundred 
weight of nails and bolts and clamps and 
other iron ‘‘ fixings,’ for the new work, 
But the expense did not end there. In 
the account there are entries for digging 
clay and for the cartage thereof, and in- 
asmucheas water was scarce—and it seems 
to have been very scarce—some expense 
was incurred in carting water for mixing 
with the clay, i.e. for making the clay 
lump of which the walls of the houses 
were in part built, while the barn seems 
to have been made exclusively of this ma- 
terial, and after it was finished the outside 
was daubed all over with pitch some time 
in the autumn, 
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Unfortunately, I have no means of esti- 
mating even approximately the real cost 
of all this rebuilding and repairs, because 
the worthy bailiff tells us that the rector 
had himself paid for the timber (which he 
had bought at Lynn), and also it is clear 
that he had done the same in the case of 
the iron work, and tbat all that the bailiff 
had to do with the matter was to pay cer- 
tain smal] amounts which were still due 
upon the articles delivered, and which 
were paid only when it should be found 
on examination that the quantities agreed 
with the invoice. The same is true of 
the cost of the labor. The rector had 
paid the heavier part of the outlay, leaving 
the bailiff to discharge a few smaller pay- 
ments out of the ‘‘ petty cash’’ left in his 
hands. As for the rectory house, it was 
covered with reed ; one of the rooms ap- 
pears to have been panelled with pitch 
pine, and it had a somewhat costly door 
studded with iron nails. 

I incline to think that the rector did 
not live in the rectory house, but left it 
for the use of his curates or ‘‘ chaplains.’’ 
He himself, I infer, lived at the manor 
house, and lived there in some state, as a 
man of his means was entitled to do. If 
a gentieman in those days had two manor 
houses—to go no further—it was at once 
his interest and his duty to spend a por- 
tion of the year at each of them. It was 
his interest because, by his presence 
among his people he ‘ kept things to- 
gether,’? as we say, in more ways than 
one ; it was his duty because he was re- 
sponsible for the little community over 
which he was, to some extent, a petty 
king, and to some extent morally a pater- 
familias. A non-resident lord could in- 
deed save himself a good deal of trouble 
by staying away and taking his rents and 
his dues, such as they were ; but the non- 
resident was not only in the hands of his 
agent and bailiff, but he left the poor 
people too very much at the man’s mercy 
to grind their faces and to extort from 
them all he could get by fair means or by 
foul. 

The Rev. John had another good house 
at South Wooton. Wooton, as every- 
body knows, is the first station on the 
railroad from Lynn to Hunstanton. Sir 
John de Gurnay had been lord of the 
manor of Wooton, and thereby hangs a 
tale, which I am not going to tell, because 
I am not in funds upon that matter ; but 
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I have my suspicion that his son, the Rev. 
John, somehow recovered the ancestral 
manor of which his father had been de- 
prived, and that here, too, at the manor 
house the Rector of Harpley spent almost 
half his time every year. 

In the year 1305-6, he spent twenty- 
one weeks at Wooton, and thirty-one at 
Harpley. 

Before I proceed to treat of the way in 
which the Rev. John lived, I must needs 
say a word about the church. Harpley 
church as it now stands is quite the hand- 
somest ecclesiastical edifice in this part of 
the country. The chancel is about half a 
century older than the nave, and its east 
window is said to be identical with one in 
the vestry of Merton Cullege Chapel, Ox- 
ford, which is known to be of the date 
1310. The inference is that this chancel 
was built about the same time, probably a 
few years later. I am not going to weary 
my readers with architectural details ; 1t 
will be sufficient to refer them to a paper 
upon the church contributed by Mrs. Her- 
bert Jones to the eighth volume of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeologia,* 

This, however, can admit of no doubt, 
viz, that the present church is a very dif- 
ferent building from that which existed in 
the year with which our bailiff’s account 
is concerned. To begin with, the old 
church was covered with thatch or reed, 
and the bailiff enters on his debit side a 
payment for reed for the roof. But this 
is not all. It appears that the church, 
too, was built of clay lump or stud work. 
For, as in the case of the house, which we 
have ‘seen was repaired and rebuilt this 
year, a certain expense was incurred in 
carting water for mixing with the clay, 
so also was it necessary to pay for cartage 
of water to the church for the same pur- 
pose ; and there are two other charges, 
one for some iron work, possibly for the 
door, and another for two gates, which 
can only have been to protect the ap- 
proaches to the churchyard. The rector 





* If people when they stay at Hunstanton, 
with nothing to do, find their time hang some- 
whet heavily on their hands, I venture to ad- 
vise them to spend a day in going to see 
Harpley, where the church will very well re- 
pay them for their trouble ; and if they can 
bring pressure to bear upon the rector and 
churchwardens to remove that organ from the 
south aisle, where it is flagrantly out of place, 
to the north aisle, where it ought to be, they 
will do a good work, 
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ean hardly have been yet in a position to 
build the beautiful chancel in which his 
body was laid some twenty-five years later, 
for he had only recently come into pos- 
session of the family estates, and his first 
duty was to erect a handsome tomb to his 
father, which accordingly he did erect at 
Lynn, as we find from an entry for the 
expenses of a certain John de Chewyng- 
ton, who appears to have been commis- 
sioned to look after the aforesaid tomb, 
and was sent to Lynn ad imaginem patris 
domini. Some years later the Rev. John 
undoubtedly did build the chancel of Harp- 
ley church much as we have it now, and 
it is a noble monument of the good man’s 
large-hearted liberality, and of his cultured 
taste, and of his zeal ‘‘ for the houses of 
God in the land.” 

It appears that the rector farmed some 
800 acres of land, including the pasture, 
the sheep walk and meadows. The ac- 
count shows that he sowed a total of 
1834 acres, of which 434 acres were in 
wheat, 55 in barley, 21 in oats, and the 
rest in peas (22 acres), beans (14 acres), 
and the coarse grain known as siligo (204 
acres). The peas, we find, were chiefly 
used for porridge, as some quarters of 
oats were, and the barley was chiefly 
used for beer. The beans, it seems, were 
given to the poor, except a single bushel 
which went to the stable, There had 
been two great barley stacks standing 
when the year began: one had yielded 
over 92 quarters, and the other a little 
over 19 quarters ; the allowance for barley 
seed’ was three bushels an acre, and if we 
may assume that the same numbers of 
acres were laid down in barley in 1305 as 
were sown in 1306, we must conclude 
that the yield on the barley crop was 
more than six times,the seed, and the 
yield per acre something over two quar- 
ters. But such calculations are very likely 
to mislead us ; we really have not suffi- 
cient data to go upon, and I should not 
have ventured to touch upon this prob- 
lem, if I were not strongly persuaded that 
the late Mr. Thorold Rogers very much 
underrated the yield of the arable land of 
the country in the middle ages, I do not 
for a moment suppose that the soil was 
adequately tilled, or that the maximum 
crop upon any farm was to “be compared 
with that which was raised among us in 
the ‘‘ roaring times,”’ or is raised by good 
farmers now; but it is not conceivable 


that the cultivation of any land could have 
been carried on for a succession of years 
if the harvest yielded no more than thiee 
or four times the quantity of seed sown ; 
the margin of profit would not have suf- 
ficed to maintain the laborers, 

The Rector of Harpley, or his father 
before him, was a man who was in ad- 
vance of his time ; for whereas there were 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
many manors on which the personal ser- 
vices—or enforced labor—of the tenants 
were still exacted (the tenants being com- 
peiled to give so many days’ labor in the 
year to the cultivation of the lord’s do- 
main, and to assist with their cattle in 
ploughing, harrowing, and carting over 
the acres the lord kept in his hand), it 
appears by this account that these services 
had been compounded for by a money 
payment before this date. The tenants 
of the manor had been relieved of their 
most burdensome imposts, 

Taking the manor as a little domain 
which comprehended a geographical area 
of limited extent, with so many acres un- 
der cultivation and so many more of waste, 
woodland, and heath, the greater portion 
in the hands of the tenants and scattered 
over the open fields, but the compact cen- 
tral farm, as it may be called, in the hands 
of the lord, and cultivated for his behoof 
—the most noticeable feature of the vil- 
lage community is its self-supporting char- 
acter. The corn grown upon the land 
was ground at the manorial mill; the 
wool was spun into thread, and the thread 
woven where it grew. The cattle were 
slaughtered where they were bred, when 
they had been used for a year or two to 
drag the plough or the cart. Then their 
hides were dried and prepared to be made 
into harness, and a large portion of their 
flesh was salted down for winter consump- 
tion. 

Adjoining the manor house was a gar- 
den in which vegetables were grown, and 
some garden seeds were distributed to the 
poor, gratis, There are few subjects over 
which so much obscurity still hangs as 
the subject of medieval horticulture ; and 
in the account with which we are dealing, 
the only vegetable named is the leek, 
which our forefathers appear to have loved 
extremely and to have cultivated univer- 
sally. The gardeners’ rolls of the priory 
at Norwich form, perhaps, the most im- 
portant series of such rolls during the 
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fifteenth century which could anywhere be 
found in England, and they deserve to be 
printed for the benefit of students ; but 
we must wait for better times before we 
can hope for their publication. The bailiff 
at Harpley includes all his vegetables un- 
der the single designation of Olera. Be- 
sides the garden there was an orchard, 
and the crop this year was a large one ; 
for, after using all that were needed in the 
house, many bushels of apples were sold 
by the bailiff. The late Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, though he had frequently met 
with mention of hemp as cultivated in 
England, said that he had ‘‘ never seen 
any entry of payment for such kind of 
labor’’ as the manufacture of ropes (/ist. 
of Prices, i, 28). It is plain that at 
Harpley, as in many other places, there 
was a hempland, and this year the bailiff 
brings into his account two payments for 
the manufacture of hemp into traces, 
head-stalls, and ropes. 

There are indications that the Rector of 
Harpley was rather a ‘‘ high farmer.’’ 
His implements, such as they were, had a 
good deal spent upon them, and whereas 
at this time wheeled carts were in Nor- 
folk by no means universally used, Mr. 
Gurnay’s carts appear to have been all 
not only furnished with wheels, but the 
wheels had iron tires, or the next best 
substitute for tires, to wit, thick iron 
plates, called sirakes, attached to the fel- 
lies by long spikes which were riveted on 
the inner surface of the woodwork. The 
sheepfold, too, was apparently constructed 
with exceptional care, and afforded much 
more protection and warmth for the lambs 
than was customary in Norfolk, even fifty 
years ago, among any but the leading 
sheep breeders of the county, 

At the beginning of this eentury it was 
not uncommon for the Norfolk farmers 
and resident gentry to let out their herds 
of cows at so much a head for the ‘* sea- 
son.’? The owner had to feed the cattle 
and house them, and if a cow chanced to 
die, he had to supply her place with an- 
other of equal value. When a cow be- 
came dry the owner took her back and 
the calf was his; the hirer took all the 
milk and made his profit by it if he could. 
This practice still survives extensively in 
Dorsetshire, and the payment for the hire 
of the cows is very high—so high that it 
is said to amount to as much as two- 
thirds the market value of the animal for 
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the mere annual hire. The Rector of 
Harpley in 1306 let out his herd by the 
year in this way, reserving three cows, 
however, for the requirements of the 
household, and his dairymaid’s name was 
Emma. The three cows reserved were 
apparently not more than enough to sup- 
ply the milk for the porridge : the ser- 
vants were very liberally supplied with 
oatmeal ; also, they had rations of cheese, 
which, however, was not made in the 
dairy, but was bought perhaps from the 
hirer of the other cows. Goats are very 
rarely met with in our Norfolk records ; 
but the Rev. John had a flock of goats at 
Wooton, which he let out in the same 
way as he did his herd of cows, I rather 
suspect he did not like a bevy of women 
about him and his household ; and milk- 
ing and butter-making he therefore would 
have nothing to do with. Let others milk 
the cows and the goats, and make their 
profit of the dairy business if they could 
—that should be their affair. 

I have said that when a cow or bullock 
was slaughtered the hide was turned into 
leather, if leather was needed, for the 
harness room or other purposes. Sixty 
years ago—I am told by old men who can 
look back so far—in every considerable 
village in Norfolk there was a tan vat, 
where the farmers took their hides to be 
cured. It appears to have been a very 
long and a very nauseous process ; but, 
of course, the /audatores temporis acti as- 
sure me that there is no such leather now 
us they used to have when they were 
boys. 

‘* That was more juicy like! There 
was more suppleness and heart to the old 
leather. Why, Lor’ bless you, I never 
remember my father with more than one 
pair o’ leather breeches all his life. You 
couldn’ t wear that leather out. My father 
’d think nothing of riding fifty miles in 
they breeches, and going to church in ’em 
o’ Sunday !”’ 

In the account we are dealing with, I 
find a payment entered for making tallow 
into dip candles. Here again I have met 
with some curious explanation of this en- 
try in the reminiscences of our reverend 
seniors, Sixty years ago, on a substan- 
tial farm, the dip candles were almost al- 
ways bought of the tallow chandlers, by 
whom they were made on a large scale ; 
but the mould candles were always made 
in the house, and generally by the mis- 
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tress of the establishment. The mould 
was nothing more than a tin tube which 
was set upright on a dish, half full of 
moist sand, to keep the tallow from es- 
caping. There was a great deal of knack 
and dexterity required in working the cot- 
ton-wick (the housewife used to buy this 
in balls of the travelling pedlars) into the 
middle of the tallow, which was poured 
hot into the tube ; and my informant told 
me, with some pride, that his mother was 
noted as the best candle maker in the 
neighborhood, her wicks were always 
‘* straight and stretched as they ought to 
be.”’ 

There are two or three omissions in the 
account which are a little puzzling. There 
is no mention of butter, eggs, or honey 
directly or indirectly. As to the butter, 
it is just possible, but very improbable, 
that none was used in the household, but 
it is hardly conceivable that there should 
have been no beehives, and no careful 
storing of the produce, and quite incon- 
ceivable that no account was kept of the 
eggs. In the thirteenth century—and it 
must be remembered that we are now only 
six years out of that century—I doubt 
whether it would be possible to produce a 
rent roll of any Norfolk estate which does 
not enter the rent paid by the tenants in 
eggs, as well as the other portion paid in 
oats, in addition to the mere money pay- 
ment. In this balance sheet the bailiff 
sets down (1) the payment in composition 
of personal services ; (2) the number of 
bushels of oats ; (3) the money rent ; and 
all this very minutely, but not a word 
about the eggs, which, in a manor of this 
pretension, would amount to many hun- 
dreds and probably thousands, Another 
significant omission is all mention of any 
tithes, except the tithe of lambs or offer- 
ings paid to the Rev. John as rector of 
the parish ; although his payments of 
tithes due from himself at Wooton and 
elsewhere are duly entered. I can only 
explain the difficulty by conjecturing that 
another functionary had to keep account 
of such small matters as the eggs, honey, 
hemp, flax, and perhaps garden produce, 
and that this account, with the tallies, was 
rendered to the steward of the household 
probably at the same time as the farm 
bailiff presented his account, viz. at the 
Michaelmas audit. 

The state kept up by the Rector of 
Harpley during his thirty-one weeks’ resi- 
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dence at the manor house, fairly staggers 
us when we come to analyze it. He re- 
sided there during the winter months only. 
During this time two horses were kept in 
the home stable for domestic as distinct 
from farming purposes, and they had the 
liberal allowance of about half a peck of 
oats a day. The rector had besides his 
** palfrey,’’ and during the whole period 
of thirty-one weeks the account shows 
that there was an average of seven other 
riding horses belonging to the guests, and 
at least two more belonging to one Simon 
Tripping, who, I think, must have been 
the great man’s huntsman, 

The allowance of oats for porridge in 
the kitchen was about a bushel a week. 
There were about 110 quarters of barley 
and malt made into beer, which, reckon- 
ing an average of two bushels to the barrel 
for the strong beer and at least as much 
more for the small, gives us certainly not 
less than 1,000 barrels for the year’s con- 
sumption. 

But the consumption of food was enor- 
mous: 31 swine, te. a hog a week, 11 
sheep, 4 piglings, 113 head of pout!try, 
and no less than 86 geese, were consumed 
by the household, and no less than 52 
quarters of wheat—not to speak of the 
inferior sorts of ‘* bread stuffs,’’ which I 
suspect were largely distributed as main- 
tenance allowance for the dependents on 
the estate. Making all due allowance for 
the great feast to which we shall come by 
and by, I can hardly estimate the number 
of persons eating the Rector’s bread—and 
by that I mean eating the white bread he 
ate himself—during his winter residence 
at Harpley at less than fifty or sixty per- 
sons. It is a startling view of the way of 
life which a rich man led in those days— 
but it must be remembered that he stayed 
at home and that he had no luxuries—ab- 
solutely none. There is indeed one pay- 
ment made to Stephen the Jeweller at 
Lynn, but it was a payment not in money 
but in corn ; the good man received four 
bushels of wheat ad oblacionem, which I 
suspect means a present, and I further 
suspect that it was in return for work be- 
stowed on Sir John Gurnay’s tomb. 

After all, ‘‘ it’s the hoffle weemen as 
takes it out of yur,’’ as an old misogynist 
of my acquaintance, long since dead, used 
to delight in asseverating. Men can do 
without luxuries, and only begin to crave 
for them when the enticements of ladies’ 
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society makes them effeminate and dan- 
diacal. There would be no peacocks with 
the dazzling plumage if there were no 
peahens, And the Rev. John Gurnay had 
no milliners’ bills to keep him awake at 
night ; no drawing-room which had to be 
‘* done up’’ periodically ; no ball dresses 
to provide for wife or daughter ; no school 
bills to pay for the boys; no nursery- 
maids or governesses ; no wife to worry 
him with her extravagance. No! Noth- 
ing of this sort. That’s one side of the 
picture—and every picture has two sides, 
the front and the back—and you may 
take your choice which you prefer if you 
can’t have both. 

The Rector of Harpley could no; marry 
if he wished, and when he was admitted 
to Holy Orders—and, let us hope, re- 
ceived them with a view to doing his duty 
according to his light as a country parson 
in the Norfolk village—he gave up all 
dreams of wife and children. The joy 
of wedded love and the serene happiness 
of what we understand by domestic life 
were notfor him. So itis not to be won- 
dered at that in his bailiff’s account we 
have the name of only one woman—Em- 
ma, the dairy woman, who milked the 
cows, presided over that brewery which 
had so much to answer for in those thirty- 
one weeks of the Rector’s residence, looked 
after the poultry, and had her hands full ; 
but it is almost certain that she was mar- 
ried and had perhaps a family, for the ac- 
count shows that she had her rations of 
corn supplied her, which she of course 
took home and dealt with as she pleased. 
In the manor kitchen there would be just 
as many women cooks as there are ina 
college kitchen ; that is, there were none 
at all. 

How did the Rev. John spend his time 
from one week’s end to another? Well, 
he may have spent itin various ways. In 
the first place, I suspect that he spent a 
great deal more of his time in his church 
than some country parsons do now. We 
have seen that he rebuilt a portion (and 
that the most sacred and important por- 
tion, as it was then esteemed) of his 
church within a few years of the time that 
we are dealing with—and in any case it 
was much more the habit of clergymen 
then to worship God in the church itself 
than it is now. 

As the services of his church required 
his attendance, and the elaborate ritual in 
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that church, varying with every saints’ 
day or festival, gave him always some- 
thing to prepare for, something to interest 
him in the actual conduct of divine wor- 
ship, so the claims of his parishioners 
were in those days much more defined 
and much more imperative than we quite 
realize now. The people may have been 
very ignorant, and they may have been 
very superstitions ; but they were very 
scrupulous, even the worst of them, in 
their religious observances, The Sacra- 
ments they had a right to, and the parish 
priest who was not ready at the call of the 
penitent to listen to the cry of remorse 
and to give the awful absolution to such 
as were agonized with a horror of sin, 
would have had to answer for his cruel 
negligence and suffer severely for the 
wrong. At any moment of the day or 
night the call might come tbat the angel 
of death was knocking at some lowly 
door ; and the priest must needs go forth 
to touch with the holy oil the frail body 
that had almost done its work, carrying 
with him the Host, and standing by the 
bed of the dying while the passing bell 
was tolling. In the stormy moonless 
night, before he laid his head upon his 
pillow, he had to be sure that the lamp 
over the altar, which it was sacrilege to 
neglect, was burning brighily and duly 
fed—and there was woik to be done for 
the dead as well as for the living—the 
masses to be said for the souls of the de- 
parted, and the commemorations which had 
been imposed upon the ministers of the 
sanctuary, and which they neglected at 
their peril. It was not an age of mother’s 
meetings and tract distributing and dis- 
trict visiting, as we do these things now ; 
but we mistake it very much indeed if we 
assume that the absolutely necessary daily 
duties of a village priest in the first half 
of the fourteenth century were as few in 
number as those of our modern country 
parson. 

Moreover, the way in which he was 
looked after by his superiors would make 
us feel very uncomfortable now. Twice 
a year he had to present himeelf at the 
Synods held in Norwich Cathedral, and to 
give an account of himself ; and although 
it may be true that, if he sent up his fees 
by deputy not much was said about his 
absence, yet in theory he was bound to 
be in his place, and might be called upon 
to answer for his non-attendance. Every 
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year, too, the Archdeacon, who was a 
very formidable personage with very real 
power at his back, held his courts and 
made inquiries, and irregularities and neg- 
lect were looked into, and sometimes grave 
charges were brought against the parson 
which might involve serious consequences 
if they were not disproved. The ma- 
chinery of ecclesiastical discipline in these 
times was incomparably more powerful 
than we have any acquaintance with in 
this nineteenth century, and if it was not 
always employed effectively, and if it 
tended to fall out of use and to be well 
nigh forgotten, it could be put in motion 
at any moment when occasion served ; let 
but the fires be lighted and the wheels 
would ‘‘ grind exceeding small.” 

I do not mean to imply that in the thir- 
teenth century any Norfolk parish was 
left to only a single ministering priest. 
So far from this, I suspect that no one 
man could have done all that was ex- 
pected of the parson of any considerable 
village then. Asa fact, I believe it would 
have been difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to find a Norfolk village in which there 
were not two or more ministering clergy, 
the unbeneficed ‘‘ chaplains’’ as they were 
called, who constituted a very numerous 
class. These ‘* chaplains’’ were the will- 
makers and conveyancers, the accountants, 
‘* men of business,’’ and the schoolmasters 
of the villages ; in fact, the educated class 
and the educators of the country folk, 
while they were always ready to take the 
heavy work off the shoulders of their more 
fortunate brethren, whose income was cer- 
tain and their position secure. ‘Yet, after 
making all reasonable abatements, it is 
certain that the resident Rector of Harp- 
ley had a good deal more on his hands, 
and was responsibie for a great deal more 
pastoral work than the present rector of 
the parish, and if he did not do it all him- 
self he had to provide that it should be 
done. 

But the Rev. John Gurnay was not only 
Rector of Harpley, and so responsible for 
the religious life of the parish as an eccle- 
siastical territory, he was besides this a 
man of considerable landed property. As 
such he had other duties and responsibili- 
ties than those which fell upon him asa 
beneficed clergyman, Periodically—prob- 
ably at intervals of two months—he had 
to adjudicate upon the disputes and seti- 
ous quarrels of the people who were his 
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subjects in the little domain—to safe- 
guard his own and their interests against 
any invasion of their rights, to inflict pun- 
ishment upon the unruly, to arbitrate be- 
tween man and man, to be the general 
referee in matters great and small in a 
hundred different ways. A busy man 
and an energetic one, he was also a man 
before his age. He was before his age 
in his architectural taste and knowledge, 
for the specimens of church building of 
the Decorated period are rare in Norfolk, 
‘The rage for church building in the county 
began at least half a century later. 


We have seen that he was a hospitable 
gentleman who entertained his friends in 
a bountiful way. Everybody hunted in 
those days—even bishops and abbots and 
monks and country parsons hunted. The 
foxes and the badgers and the weasels and 
such like vermin had to be kept down, 
and, moreover, their skins were worth 
money, The hares and the rabbits had 
skins too, and their flesh was good for 
food, and the big bustard was a dainty 
dish to set before a king, and the dogs 
could run them all down if you kept them 
up to the mark. But they had to be 
hunted with care and skill. Even nowa- 
days it is not everybody who is fit for an 
M. F. H., and the care of the kennels 
calls for brains. In this very year, 1306, 
some of those Harpley hounds had mis- 
behaved themselves. Mr. Bulur sternly 
records the fact that they had killed two 
of the geese—the curs !—mangled them 
so that they were not fit to send into the 
kitchen. Oh! Dou and Juno, and Tig 
and Ponto, and Samson and Stormaway ! 
How you did catch it for those geese ! 
Don’t think the worse, I pray you, of the 
Rev. John if he were a hunting parson. 
Men have been that before now, and yet 
have had the fear of the Lord before their 
eyes, and have been no unfaithful or un- 
feeling pastors of their little flocks, nor 
neglected the poor and needy, the sick, 
the sad, or the dying. 

But, as 1 have said, and I must needs 
say it again, the Rector of Ha:pley had 
other duties and interests besides those 
which his parish and his people imposed 
upon him. He was clearly a very busy 
man, 

It may safely be affirmed as a general 
rule, that the Jess a man has to do the less 
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you can depend upon him for doing that. 
If you want to get a job done in a hurry, 
beware of looking to the man of leisure to 
do it for you. It is the man who has all 
his time employed and who has not a min- 
ute in the day to spare, who is the man 
who can always find a minute to help a 
lame dog over a stile. The Rev. John 
was one of these restless energetic men— 
with a head upon his shoulders and a full 
allowance of brains inside that head—and 
I am now going to tell you what the 
worthy gentleman did and what he brought 
about in this year 1306—that is, 586 years 
ago. 

If you look at an old map of Norfolk— 
not one of your modern ugly things all 
seamed and scarred with the tracks of 
those odious railways which are the great 
obliterators of so much that is picturesque 
and romantic and peaceful and humanizing 
on the face of the earth ; but if you look 
at an old map, say of a hundred years ago 
—or, if you can get it, earlier —you will 
see that there really was only one way of 
entering the county from the west, and 
that way was by Lynn. Lynn was the 
key of Norfolk from the west and north 
if you wanted to get into it by land. I 
am not going into the physical geography 
of the matter, and I am not going to 
prove my point— 


. . the proof is complete 
If only I’ve stated it thrice, 


Now, during the Jong reign of Edward 
the First, which was now drawing to a 
close, the trade and commerce of the 
county had been going on _ increasing 
hugely, and from Norfolk there was a 
large export trade of wool and fells and 
hides. ‘That means that Norfolk had be- 
come a land of flocks and herds more than 
it had ever been before, and the time was 
coming when men would begin to grumble 
loudly that so much land which had grown 
corn in their fathers’ days was now turned 
into sheep-walk. But at present the cry 
was for more sheep and larger herds. 
Where were they to be got? Wherever 
there is a demand, there the supply will 
follow ; and, as the Norfolk men could 
not breed the sheep and cattle fast enough, 
they looked about them for a source of 
supply. It came. From the dreary 
highlands of the Pennine range, from the 
Yorkshire moors and wolds, from the 
Cheviots—for Scotland by this time was 
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—for Scotland—peaceable and tame—the 
sheep and stunted cattle were driven 
slowly along ; and Lynn became naturally 
in the fourteenth century what it is at this 
moment, by far the largest cattle market 
in the east of England. Our Norfolk 
dealers persist that it is ‘‘ the larger out 
of London.’’ The more the trade grew 
the more apparent it must have become 
that Lynn itself was ill adapted for any 
great assembiage of the shepherds and 
their flocks, In the 1ich meadows and 
marshes the cattle might do very well; a 
few days of such pasture for the sheep 
would be ruinous—they would die by the 
hundred. It occurred to the Rector of 
Harpley that he might make a great coup 
for himself, and in doing that might be an 
immense bencfactor to his neighbors, and 
indeed to the whole county in which he 
was born. So he made his advances in 
due form to his lord the king. and he 
made out his point so well, and he man- 
aged his diplomacy so adroitly, that in 
this year 1306 he received ‘the royal 
license for holding a fair annually on his 
own estate at Harpley ; ; and inasmuch as 
Harpley Church was dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, the fair was to be held on St. 
Lawrence’s Day—that is, the 10th of 
August. There was good reason for fix- 
ing this date, for it is just the time of the 
year when the sheep-breeders ‘‘ make up 
their flocks,’’ as the phrase is, in prepata- 
tion for the next lambing season, and it 
is just the time when the drovers who 
have more hoggets than they can keep 
during the winter are glad to turn them 
into money, 

St. Lawrence’s Day fell on a Wednes- 
day in this year 1306, and since the feel- 
ing against Sunday trading had _ been 
steadily growing for well-nigh a hundred 
years, from the time when Eustace de 
Flay had gone about from place to place 
preaching against the desecration of the 
Lord’s Day, I assume that the king’s writ 
had ordered that the Harpley Fair should 
be held in future on the first Wednesday 
after St. Lawrence’s Day. For on that 
day the fair continued to be held for more 
than five hundred years, and there are 
scores, and perhaps hundreds, of living 
men who remember it, and have even at- 
tended it. There was a stretch of open 
heath in Harpley which extended from a 
spot called Harpley Dam to a place called 
Kipton Ash, where still grows a clump of 
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ash trees—trees that are the successors or 
descendants of some venerable and con- 
spicuous old tree which stood as a land- 
mark in the days of the Rev. John ; and 
here the drovers and flockmasters used to 
assemble, and here the fair was held. At 
the beginning of this century the fair was 
far and away the largest sheep fair in the 
county. Old men, and men hardly yet 
old, remember the strange look of the 
Scotch shepherds, with their bare legs and 
their plaids, stalking about and bargaining ; 
remember the booths and stalls ; the im- 
possibility of finding any shelter for their 
horses, ridden or driven a score or two of 
miles in the heat ; remember the crowds, 
and the noise, and the fights and the 
drunkenness, and, above all, the dreadful 
difficulty of getting water, which in the 
morning was to be bought for a penny a 
pail, and at night was not to be had for 
love or money. There is some conflict 
in the reports that have reached me, but 
this is certain, that the fair was called 
Kipton Ash Fair, and to this day men talk 
of the very mixed quality of the animals 
that were brought there ; and to this day 
when a Norfolk dealer wishes to com- 
mend a horse, he calls it a ‘*‘ Hyde-park- 
er ;’’ but if he wishes to express his con- 
tempt of the broken-down old beast, he 
bursts forth into what in Norfolk serves 
for poetry, and says— 


That there hoss be a Kip’n Esh, 
High in the bone and low in the flesh ! 


Kipton Ash Fair had a sudden and 
tragical end. About fifty years ago, when 
the flocks were assembled in the old place, 
a frightful form of what my informants 
assure me was small-pox broke out among 
the sheep, and they died by hundreds. 
There was dismay amounting to despair 
among the drovers, there was panic un- 
speakable among the dealers and the farm- 
ers. Of course there were high words, 
and of coursé gverybody explained the 
calamity after a theory of his own, But 
there was one theory which prevailed ex- 
tensively arznong the chief sufferers, That 
year there had been an enormous number 
of starlings observed in this district, and, 
as most people know, starlings like noth- 
ing better than to settle on the back of a 
sheep and hunt for ticks and other para- 
sites that are to be found in the fleece. 
Where there are sheep there are sure to 
be starlings. This year the shepherds 
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were appalled by the number of the star- 
lings, and they swore that the starlings in- 
oculated the sheep, and that the Norfolk 
farmers had caused the plague by not 
keeping down the starlings. but any way 
the poor dead sheep had to be buried 
where they dropped, and the area which 
a few days before had been one living 
mass of flocks and herds and human beings 
became, at the end of a week or so, a 
vast breadth of land which had been turned 
up to hide the carcases, And it was as if 
a great blight and curse had swept over 
the sweltering heath, and the sickening 
stench of the half-covered mass of putre- 
faction was horrible. Then the farmers 
round about said they would have no more 
fairs at Kipton Ash, and they posted great 
bilis and notices on the barns and gates 
along the roads for miles round about, 
and the annual gathering came to an end ; 
until after a year or two the need of a 
fair had made itself felt as a very pressing 
one ; and then—the terror of the plague 
being still upon them—the farmers agreed 
to remove it to another spot, and since 
then it has been held a mile or two off, at 
Hempton Green. 

But I did not sit down to write the his- 
tory of Harpley’s great fair. If I had, I 
should have taken more pains to find out 
accurate information about its death and 
burial, as we may call it. My business is 
with the Rev. John who started the fair. 
What does this shrivelled bit of vellum, 
with Adam Bulur’s account upon it, say 
about the fair? It says a great deal, 
though, of course, it says much less than 
some of us would wish to find there. 
What is told us is set down in a very 
simple and stolid way, and the bailiff has 
no notes of admiration in his manuscript. 
One has to read the whole thing through 
and pick out the several items which are 
to be found under very different heads. 
Having done that, this is what comes out 
as clear as daylight. 

The Rev. John was mightily pleased 
that he had gained his object, and there 
was just the least little shadow of anxiety 
as to whether the king’s license would ar- 
rive in time. It did come in time, how- 
ever, and when the official who carried it 
produced it to the Rev. John, he was so 
pleased that he there and then tipped that 
official’s boy who had come with him. 
It was not a very heavy tip, but then such 
tips were noi the rule in those days, and 
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the boy, you may be quite sure, had as 
much victuals and drink as he could carry ; 
and | am not sure that this tip was any- 

thing more than the earnest of something 
more substantial, but it was all that Mr. 
Bulur had to account for on the audit day. 
You would like to know what the amount 
of that tip was, I dare say, but I am not 
going to tell you. When the rector had 
got his license, and due notice of the fair 
was published far and wide, the least the 
good man could do was to prepare for a 
great feast, and it should be a real feast 
too. The neighbors came from all the 
country round; the Mayor of Lynn I 
doubt not was there ; and Stephen Astley, 
the great man of Melton Constable ; and 
Sir Richard de Rokele, who had only 
lately acquired the manor of Sandring- 
ham ; and peradventure Sir Hamo le 
Strange from Hunstanton; and Sir 
Thomas de Ingcldesthorpe frem Rainham, 
what time the Townshends were but very 
small folk there, though their time would 
come a century and a half later ; and Sir 
Henry de Walpole, too, from Houghton. 
His brother Ralph had ceased to be Bishop 
of Norwich some seven years before, and 
was now Bishop of Ely, and he himself 
had got his foot upon the ladder—not the 
lowest 1ung of that ladder either—and 
many another whcse posterity English 
history would remember in the after time. 
But why dwell upon the possible or prob- 
able guests at the Harpley manor house ? 
I know it was a grand feast, and I know 
that all the servants of the guests could 
not be accommodated ; for Mr. Bulur 
had to pay for the lodging and expenses 
of some of them even on the Sunday be- 
fore. But when the Tuesday came—.e. 
the Vigil of St. Lawrence, being a Tues- 
day, remember, and therefore by no means 
a fast day—there wasa little special dinner 
for a favored few, at which they had fish, 
and actually wine! Fish was a very dear 
luxury in the middle ages, that is quite 
certain. By fish 1 do not mean herrings, 
though they too were dear, but I mean 
fresh fis sh, such as we serve up as an ad- 
junct to our dinners now. On Tuesday 
the 9th of August, 1306, the Rev. John 
provided herrings galore, but he provided 
sume plaice also, and some other fish 
which the bailiff does not give us the 
name of ; and I make no doubt the good 
man had to send for it to Lynn, as many 
a worthy rector has done hundreds of 
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times since those days and will do again. 
As to the wine, that too must have come 
from Lynn, for the Rev. John had no wine 
cellar and only indulged in such prodigality 
as this on very, very, vely rare occasicns, 
But when the next day came and the 
fair was opened, and the king’s letter 
read, and the people shouted, and the 
buying and selling began, then indeed 
there was a real feast! Fish? I should 
think there was fish! There was fish 
enough to come to at least 15/. of our 
money, but the guests appear to have 
gobbled it all up, so that the rector ac- 
tually had to give an order for an extia 
allowance of herrings to be bought for 
the servants the day after the feast, and 
he sent a man to Lynn, as it seems, to 
buy the herrings and bring back the bill, 
and that man was Adam the Harper. 
What! should there not be ‘‘a taking 
down the fiddle and the bow ?”’ Should 
there not be minstrelsy and song ? 
Though the Rev. John had the good of 
his people and of the neighborhood and 
of the whole county at heart in obtaining 
the king’s license for holding this fair, 
and though it proved for several centuries 
a real boon and a solid advantage and a 
very important matter for the agricultur- 
ists of Norfolk, it is not to be supposed 
that it did not bring profit to the lord of 
the manor and the landowners in the 
neighborhood. Of course the hundreds 
of people who gathered together would 
want meat and drink, and these had to be 
supplied on the spot. Living men re- 
member the booths and stalls at Harpley 
Fair. Accordingly there came ina very 
respectable amount from the rents of the 
stalls and the dues that were levied, and 
these are set down in Adam Bulur’s ac- 
count. Moreover, it appears that the rec- 
tor was not above having a stall of his 
own, at which bread was sold and what 
else T cannot tell; and though I do not 
find any record of his buying any sheep 
or cattle, yet I do find that he bought a 
horse with some formalities, and the wit- 
ness to the transaction* was Mr. Henry 





* On this subject some readers will be glad 
to be referred to the First Report of the Royal 
Commission on Market Rights and Tolls, p. 15. 
That and the Final Report issued in 1891 ex- 
haust the subject. It is obvious that this 
splendid résumé of an enormous body of evi- 
dence must have been the work of a single 
hand, and that a master’s hand, however 
many signatures it may bear at the end, 
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Spendlove, who was, I think, the Rector’s 
agent and steward and friend and right- 
hand man, and whose name is mentioned 
more than once by Adam Bulur, with a 
certain sort of respect. We have a word 
to say about Mr. Spendlove before we 
have done. 


But all things come to an end.—Debe- 
mur mortt nos nostraque. 

The fair came to an end as we have 
seen, but it outlasted the founder more 
than five hundred years. He must have 
been in the prime of life in 1306 and he 
lived twenty-five years after that date. 
He had a younger brother, as it seems, 
who died young ; and when he had fin- 
ished building the chancel of Harpley 
Church, he bethought him that life was 
uncertain, and that he had duties to those 
who should come after. So he made 
over his manor of Harpley and other 
property hereabouts to two trustees, who, 
I am pretty sure, were members of the 
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Astley family, of which the Marquis of 
Hastings is the present representative : 
one of them was Rector of the adjoining 
rectory of Little Massingham, and the 
other was Lord of the Manor of Burgh 
Parva, a mile or two from Melton Con- 
stable ; and he settled the estates upon 
his nephew John and his heirs, with re- 
mainder in tail to his two other nephews 
William and Edward ; and this settlement 
was made in the ninth vear of King Ed- 
ward II., i.e. in the year of our Lord 
1316, ten years after the Harpley fair 
had been established, and he himself was 
little more, I take it, than forty years 
old. It is pretty certain that the nephews 
were still but boys, for the eldest of them 
did not marry till eight years later, and 
their uncle survived that event nine years, 
and then his summons came and he passed 
away sume time in December 1331, and 
was laid in his own church, and they 
raised for him a costly tomb, and they 
laid upon him a marble slab, and on it 
they carved his unpretending epitaph : 


: IOHIS : DE: GVRNAY : 


QVONDAM : RECTORIS : PATRONI: HVIVS : ECLESIE : 
CVIVS : ANIME : PROPICIETVR : DEVS. AMEN, 


There the good man lay undisturbed for 
498 years. But in the year 1829 they 
opened that tomb and they ‘‘ displaced” 
the roof thereof. 


And underneath, about a foot and a half 
from the surface, a figure was revealed, clad 
in a silk priest’s robe [query, a cope ?], and 
holding in its hand a sacramental cup, from 
which the stillness of five hundred years had 
only stolen silently the flesh from the bones 
and the gilding from the cup; all else re- 


. mained unimpaired. 


What became of that plundered cope 
and that precious chalice? Did they find 
their way to Wardour Street ? 

There is one more little fact that comes 
to light, and to my mind it is a very elo- 
quent and pathetic fact as I read it. 

Henry Spendlove, who had been, as it 
seems, the lifelong trusted friend and 
steward of the Rector, had, I think, a 
son, and his name was Thoma... When 
the Rector died and the living fell vacant, 
Thomas Spendlove was a lad at Cam- 
bridge, but he had already been admitted 
to minor Orders. In those days it was 
never safe to keep a benefice open an 
hour longer than was absolutely necessary, 
and it so happened that the Bishop of 


Norwich, William de Ayremine, was away 
in foreign parts at the time the living of 
Harpley fell vacant, The bishop had, 
however, left his brother Adam as his 
commissary, in charge of his diocese. 
Adam de Ayremine was a great don at 
Cambridge, though what his position in 
the University was I have never been able 
to discover. Before him, on the 2d of 
January, 1332, young Thomas Spendlove 
presented himself armed with the neces- 
sary legal instrament, and by him he was 
instituted in due form, as Rector of Harp- 
ley, on the presentation of ‘‘ John de 
Gurnay the younger, then lawful patron 
of the benefice.” 

And here my story ends, But I have 
my day dreams as I walk through the 
lanes and fields of Arcady ; and I have 
my visions in the night as I lay my head 
upon my pillow, and at times there rise 
up before me scenes and sights and sounds, 
words and men and women so vividly 
present, that I find it hard to believe 
them other than real, I find myself stand- 
ing beside the deathbed of the old parish 
priest of the Norfolk village, and there 
are others round him, and one of them is 
John de Gurnay the younger, who is hold- 
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ing his uncle’s hand. And I hear the 
dying man speak low but clearly ; and 
this is what he says: ‘‘ Nephew mine ! 
I am passing away and guing home. I 
have lived my life and I have not lived in 
vain. They that come after will have no 
bad report to make of me and of my 
doings, and that which I have done may 
He within Himself make pure! You 
I have in no wise wronged, you are my 
heir. But have a thought for the young 
man whose father was my friend, and let 
him take my place and follow me as shep- 
herd of the little flock whose pastor I have 
been for thirty years and more.’’ 

And then a young man’s voice breaks 
in, and there is a promise given, and the 
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dying village parson sinks back and there 
is silence ; till somehow there comes up 
the sound of many voices chanting loud 
and sweet, and their song is— 

O all ye priests of the Lord, bless ye the 
Lord : praise Him and magnify Him forever. 


And there are other voices that make 
answer again, and their song is like unto 
the first :— 

O all ye holy and humble men of heart, 


bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify 
Him forever. 


Do not try to persuade me that all this 
was no more than such stuff as dreams are 
made of. —Nineteenth Century. 
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WOMEN AND {WORSHIP IN BURMAH. 


BY LADY VIOLET GREVILLE, 


Women or men, nuns or monks, it is 
difficult to say which as they stand yellow- 
robed. shaven, old and wizened, on the 
steps of the Schway Dagon Pagoda, the 
temple that is the wonder of the world at 
Rangoon. Here the multitude of temples 
first astonishes the spectators, just as the 
flower-like population, the little merry 
bright-eyed laughing women delight the 
eye later on. Burmah is the paradise of 
women. From the wicked Queen of 
Theebaw, who murdered seventy relations 
in a single day because they were in the 
way (a good many people in England, I 
fancy, would gladly profit by the privilege 
of removing some of their own superfluous 
relations), to the pretty girls who coquet- 
tishly hold stalls in the bazaar, in order to 
maintain their independence, Burmah is 
the land of women par excellence. Women 
and priests—who is it said they were 
the two curses of humanity ? Well, here 
they are, and nobody seems much the 
worse forthem. In the bazaars are women 
selling women’s things. Little tiny clogs 
and slippers of Cinderella-like dimensions 
and daintiness, of the colors of the rain- 
bow, gold-embroidered, silver-embroid- 
ered, pearl embroidered, high-heeled, 
pointed-toed. Of Paris fashions you see 
nothing out here, and yet what strange 
and wondrous effects! All Burmah isa 
lesson in color, a feast for the artist eye, 
a mass of barbaric splendor, costly in- 


tricacy of carving, dazzling yellows, brill- 
iant pink, rose madder, cerulean blue, 
burnt umber—a palette full of tints. 
Verily a pafadise of open-air feasts, of 
fun and frolic, of dancing and singing 
children is Burmah, the home of the 
brightest, merriest, most good-tempered 
and good-hearted of children, who lounge 
in the sun, profiting by a climate and a 
soil that makes severe labor unnecessary. 
Flat faces have they, high cheek bones, 
narrow long intelligent eyes, hair plentiful 
and shiny, plaited in a long pigtail by both 
men and women, brushed up fashionably 
on the top of the head, and by the women 
decorated with flowers. The feminine 
dress of all classes consists of a plain loose 
white jacket reaching to below the waist, 
narrow sleeves (fashionable again), and a 
tight petticoat of silk clasped round their 
hips with a pin and managed when they 
walk with inimitable grace. From the 
back depends another piece which trails a 
little on the ground and resembles a 
scanty drawing-room train. These pieces 
of silk are of the daintiest and most artis- 
tic hues, generally of pale peach color, 
shot with pink or yellow or pale gold. 
The yellow silk of Burmah is strong, rich 
in color, and very durable and cheap. 
Add to this a scarf of silk of some con- 
trasting color, and you have the Burmese 
costume complete, simple, pretty and nice 
to look at. Flowers seem to be their 
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ideal, and they themselves are as like 
flowers as possible. Better-class houses 
have no walls, only sliding green shutters 
which, when opened as they are at night, 
disclose a vista of plants and flowers such 
that you seem verily to live in a garden. 
Out of doors the vegetation is green, rank, 
and luxuriant, while a moist warmth, in- 
sidious and deadly to the health of Euro- 
peans in the long run, gently fans your 
cheeks. Courtesy, degenerating among 
royalty to slavish grovelling, is the rule in 
Burmahkh, The king was formerly ap- 
proached by his courtiers only crawling 
on the stomach, and servants wriggle and 
crawl still. Rich people wear diamonds 
in their hair and disposed all over their 
persons, so that they literally blaze with 
jewels, The feminine court costume was 
a very quaint one. It was in the shape 
of a pair of stiff wings ending in a kind 
of tail, so that the lady could not possibly 
sit down, but as she was intended to craw] 
in the royal presence this did not matter 
much, On the head was worn some kind 
of high head-gear resembling a helmet 
stuck as full of diamonds as a Christmas 
pudding of plums. The wings seem to 
have been made of wire covered with gold 
foil, and the appearance of the court 
beauties must have been quaint and un- 
gainly, to say the least of it. 

The Burmans almost realize the ideal of 
the Romans, for they are always en féle, 
perambulating the streets, adorned with 
flowers and surrounded by twinkling lights 
and colored lanterns. Then the pwés, or 
dances, occupy a good deal of time ; girls 
are brought up from their earliest infancy 
to exercise themselves in all manner of 
queer contortions. Their muscles are so 
pliant they can bend themselves into any 
position they please, can turn their elbows 
inside out, and look as if they had no 
joints. Even little children may be seen 
practising steps and attitudes to the calm 
approval of their mothers seated idly in 
the doorway. 

The independence of Burmese women 
is remarkable. They manage their own 
affairs, hold stalls in the bazaar, with 
which no one interferes, marry when they 
choose, and divorce their husbands as 
soon as they please. No jealous veils 
cover their faces, no melancholy purdah 
seclusion prevents them from mixing with 
the male sex. They flirt, dance, and 
laugh with as many admirers as they 
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choose, and, last of all, they smoke—not 
dainty little cigarettes on the sly, taking a 
whiff while they read a naughty French 
novel, as their European sisters do ; no, 
but cigars! Cigars longer than men use 
in Europe ; cigars a foot long and two 
inches in circumference, their price about 
a penny, and they smoke them all day 
long. There, ladies, unemancipated crea- 
tures, though you call yourselves civilized, 
what do you think of that ? 

The ear-boring ceremony, which marks 
the age of puberty both for women and 
men,’ is a great event, and is celebrated 
with much solemnity and feasting. The 
earrings are very large, consisting of 
square pieces of jade or other stones, and 
weigh the ear down heavily. On these 
occasions boys begin their training, sub- 
mit to the ordeal of head shaving, and re- 
tire into the monastery for a time, for 
every young man is educated by the 
priests, who are invariably treated with 
the greatest respect. Women have spe- 
cial festivals of their own ; flower offer- 
ings, when piled-up big baskets of many- 
colored blossoms are hung round and 
placed before a statue of Buddha, while 
prayers and invocations are reverently re- 
peated. But, in fact, religion enters 
everywhere into the life of the people ; as 
far as the eye can reach there are incom- 
parable pagodas ; teak-wood temples rise 
from among groves of palms, or quaint 
monstrous dragons lie half buried in 
creepers ; the tinkle of innumerable bells 
fills the sweetly scented air, and statues of 
still impassive Buddhas seem to fix their 
far-off meditative gaze upon you and 
smile placidly as you pass by, a victim 
still of the unrest and feverish excitement 
of modern existence. All around speaks 
of religion, Even the theatrical perform- 
ances and puppet shows in which the Bur- 
mans delight, and in the contemplation of 
which they will sit and crouch in the open 
street for hours, to the neglect of work 
or business, deal chiefly with sacred sub- 
jects, with fabulous incidents, culled from 
the lips of Buddha, or mythical fairy 
tales and poetical legends handed down 
verbally through the space of centuries. 
All day long they will sit listening to these 
quaint representations, interminably dull 
to European tastes, eating, smoking, chew- 
ing betel-nuts ; the theatre a mere cur- 
tained-off space, lighted by candles and 
lamps decorated with flags, and surrounded 
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by a vast gaping, listening, interested 
population. 

Curious toys are sold all the way up the 
broad steps to the great pagodas—repre- 
sentations of horses, tigers, and elephants, 
made with joints and pulled by strings, 
so that they prance, crouch, run, or gam- 
bol like the animals they represent. ‘The 
tigers have very supple cat-like bodies and 
loose claws, and are ingeniously arranged 
to seerm as if they were really crouching 
and springing forward. With these, and 
dolls, and kite-flying, in which they are 
very proficient and most unwearied, time 
never hangs heavy for want of amusement. 
The kites are about a foot square ; they 
are made of strong thin paper, and the 
tail is only two or three inches long. 
The thread by which they are held is 
strong and drawn through a mixture of 
pounded glass and light starch to give it 
a sharp edge. Great art is required to fly 
a kite properly and to cut your adversary’s 
string sharply without his being able to 
do the same to you. Two kinds of mo- 


tion are practised—the wheeling and the 
quivering motion, which is very graceful 


and exactly like the flight of a bird. 
Kites are generally flown from the flat 
roofs of houses, or in the open street, and 
it is a strange sight to see a grave Burman 
or Indian engaged fur hours in such an 
apparently childish pursuit, and, while the 
contest lasts, profoundly absorbed in the 
excitement and interest of the game to the 
exclusion of all other mundane matters. 
On the full-moon evenings the feasts and 
pwés of the Burmese usually take place, 
and then an avenue of stalls is laid out in 
the bazaar with all kinds of ornaments and 
jewelry, colored glass, jade and silver 
betel boxes, while music rings through the 
air, lights glimmer, and everything is 
bright with merry sounds and laughter, 
and sweet with the scent of flowers. Bur- 
mah is noted for its bells and the fine tone 
of its gongs, which play an important 
part in all ceremonies, the ordinary din- 
ner-gong being in fact an accessory of 
worship. The multitude of pagodas at 
first sight seems incomprehensible ; the 
country positively bristles with them, in 
all stages of ruin and decay, and as the 
religion of Buddha is pure philosophy, 
one’s first feeling is that of natural sur- 
prise. Whom and what do they worship, 


and what is the meaning of these pagodas 
or relic-shrines ? 
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When Buddha obtained enlightenment 
he announced that he had discovered the 
cause of all sorrow and suffering. It was 
only ignorance, or wrong-doing, or the 
love of self ; get rid of that and sorrow 
ceases to exist, and ‘‘ the way,’’ as Buddha 
called it, was explained by him, and the 
formula of the threefold refuge, ‘‘ I be- 
lieve in Buddha, the law (dharma), and 
the order (saugha),’’ instituted. While 


discountenancing violent asceticism and 
torturing penances which the Jogis and 


other fanatics advocated, he preaches 
right conduct alone, rejects all selfish de- 
sires, all hankerings after pleasure or emo- 


tion. To know the right, to live in peace, 
to be simple, temperate, benevolent, 


wise ; this is the way to attain saintship. 
The monks’ life is the best life. Monks 
are ordered to wander and preach, attired 
ina piece of yellow cloth torn in three, 
eating but once a day, and then only the 
alms given them Ly the faithful, as with 
eyes cast down they tender their begging 
bowl, or walk along in dignified and deco- 
rous attitude. They must not lie, only 
lean against a tree when sleeping, and in 
every instance practise sobriety and de- 
cency of life. Such were the first strin- 
gent rules of Buddhism, but by degrees 
these rules were relaxed ; the monks built 
houses called monasteries and lived in 
them, and by the gifts of the faithful the 
monasteries were beautified and adorned 
until they grew to be marvels of gold and 
carving. And then gradually, as the ab- 
stract emptiness of such a religion made 
itself felt, relics of Buddha began to be 
prized. Sacred memories gathered round 
the places where the great teacher had 
lived, taught, and preached ; huge monu- 
ments were erected, the first probably at 
his burial-place, where we are told, in the 
Life written by Asvagosha, a devout 
Buddhist who lived about the first cen- 
tury of Christ, they burned the body with 
sandal-wood and sweet-scented oils and 
spices, and then, having placed fire under, 
they walked three times round until it 
was consumed. Finally they placed the 
ashes upon a tower for men and angels to 
adore. The relics were divided into eight 
portions and given to eight different peo- 
ples, who built topes, or stupas—namely, 
great stone-faced mounds—over them. 
The large hall of worship was called a 
Chaiteya, and at the east end of the tem- 
ple was the shrine containing the relic. 
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This worship of relics, then, was a kind 
of reverence paid to the memory of the 
holy Buddha, and not idolatry. On the 
other hand the ritual or worship consists 
in the repetition of the three-rcfuge for- 
mula, a kind of aspiration toward Buddha 
as the representation of all that is good 
and enlightened, and a help to the attain- 
ing such a state of holiness as will diminish 
the pains and frequency of future exist- 
ence, and eventually lead to Nirvana, 
They worship no supreme being, but 
rather, like little children, they raise their 
minds in an attitude of reverence and faith 
in a kind of unspoken lifting up. It is 
more a sort of ‘* subjective yearning of the 
heart, moved by a feeling of want, than 
the homage of worship paid to a living 
and personal Deity.’”?’ The Buddhists 
pray ‘‘ inthe sense of uttering their souls’ 
desire.’? They have a hope, the hope of 
deliverance from sorrow: of admission 
into ** Maitreya’’ or the coming Buddha’s 
heaven, previous to the final rest (for 
even the gods are subject to death). 
Such, for instance, was the wish expressed 
by the pious Hiouin Tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim to whom we are indebted for the 
early accounts of Buddhism in India, 
when he was dying. ‘‘I desire,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ to see the merits of my good deeds 
returned on all mankind. I desire to be 
born in the heaven called Tusita, to be 
admitted among the disciples of Maitreya, 
and there to serve him as my tender and 
affectionate lord. I desire to be born in 
future births here on earth, that 1 mav ac- 
complish with unceasing zeal my duties to 
the Buddha, and at length arrive at the 
condition of perfect wisdom,” ‘* bodhi.”’ 
The ordinary ritual in a Buddhist temple 
has thus been described :—-‘‘ The people 
on entering the chapel prostrate themselves 
before the image of Buddha, or bend the 
body, with the palms of the hands touch- 
ing each other, and the thumbs touching 
the forehead. They then repeat the three- 
fold formulary of protection, stating that 
they take refuge in the Buddha, the law 
and the Order, or they take upon them- 
selves a certain number of the ten obliga- 
tions, the words being first chanted in 
Pali by the priest, or in his absence by a 
novice. Some flowers and a little rice 
are placed on the altar, and a few coppers 
are thrown into a large vessel placed to 
receive them ; but no form of supplication 
isused. . . . When special offerings are 
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made, or a ceremony attended that is out 
of the common course, it is usually with 
the expectation of receiving some specific 
boon which may be relative either to this 
world or the next. In Thibet, on the 
contrary, other Buddha Sattvas are in- 
voked, and an elaborate ritnal is gone 
through, strongly resembling that of, and 
by some supposed to be borrowed from, 
the Roman Catholic Church. Everything 
in the later development of Buddhism is 
mystical and symbolic. The original mas- 
sive mound or tdpe represented a solid 
cube, based on a square platform, to sym- 
bolize the earth, the dome figuring the 
air, and ‘‘ the railed structure on the top 
denotes the heaven, where watch the four 
gods (indicated by eyes).”” This was the 
first rude expression of the Buddhist’s 
religious feeling when he enclosed a relic 
within this edifice, but later on, as the 
philosophy expanded and taste increased, 
the pagoda itself was evolved out of a de- 
sire to express more. ‘* Above the cubical 
structure was erected a high staff with 
rings or umbrellas to denote world soaring 
above world to the uppermost empyrean. 
Now, it is this crowning pole, with its 
rings or umbrellas, that originated the 
idea of the pagoda. Each platform in 
this structure denotes a world, and as they 
tower upward in beautifully decreasing 
size, they offer to the eye an effort of 
man to represent in stone the idea of the 
infinite. On each side of these platforms 
there are bells and tinkling copper leaves, 
to denote the eternal ‘‘ music of the 
spheres,’’ and the beautifully carved bal- 
ustrades and projecting eaves are ever de- 
scribed as proper emblems of the habita- 
tions of the happy beings who enjoy the 
presence of the Buddha’s dwelling in 
these supernatural regions.” 

The Burmans are full of fanciful ideas ; 
they call gray hairs ‘‘ the flag of the god 
of death, Yama ;’’ they believe that dur- 
ing sleep the spirit roams at will, and 
that, if awakened suddenly, the butterfly 
spirit might not be able to return, and 
you would die, Thus, even on pain of 
dismissal, a Burinese servant will not 
rouse you from sleep, but only hovers 
about the room, making a little noise in 
the hope that you may awaken of your 
own accord. Some of their hymns are 
very fine, and full of beautiful imagery. 
Here is an aspiration to Buddha from a 
funeral dirge : ‘*O Awgata (the enlight- 











ened one), the Lord, the law, the order, 
the three gems, T bow me low. Grant 
me thy holy calm.” Holy calm is indeed 
the ideal of the Buddhist ; no storm of 
passion, no wild desire, no longing of any 
kind, a mild benevolence, a aniversal 
charity ; this is the right conduct and 
right feeling advocated by Buddha. Ex- 
tracts innumerable from his real or reported 
discourses prove this. ‘* Your evil 
thoughts and evi] words but hurt yourself 
and not another r; nothing so full of vic- 
tory as patience.’’ Again, ‘‘ the rich 
without contentment endure the pain of 
poverty : though poor, a contented man 
is rich indeed.’’ 

The perfected Buddhist has, no doubt, 
no fears, no violent emotions ; his heart 
expands in benevolence ; he is solely oc- 
cupied in leading a pure and holy life, in 
diminishing his carnal wants and his use- 
less desires. As he must be born again 
and go through existence after existence, 
he is anxious to rise higher and higher in 
the social scale, to get nearer and nearer 
to the highest good. The less saintly 
Buddhist makes the best of this life, 
langhs and chatters, haggles and chaffers, 
buys and sells with imperturbable good 
temper and unaffected cheerfulness. If 
he is rich, he is happy and mirthful ; if 
he is poor, he grows the more fitted for 
heaven. Meanwhile it hurts nobody to 
give alms, to build a pagoda, even if your 
successor should let it go utterly to ruin 
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and raise anotlicr elsewhere on a spot he 
prefers, to hang flowers round the shrine, 
and murmur invocations at the feet of the 
solemn still-faced Buddha, to repeat the 
threefold formulary, and to mix up mirth 
and religion, feasting and devotion in a 
manner somewhat similar to that practised 
by the population of southern Italy. 
There is a childlike faith about such re- 
ligion, with its simplicity of form and its 
floral cfferings, which appeals especially 
to the feminine and artistic nature, and 
which tinges the life of a people with a 
peculiar charm and vividness of coloring. 
To reduce your personal wants, to practise 
benevolence, and to cultivate a habit of 
cheerfulness and patience may indeed be 
said to comprise the whole duty of man, 
Well is it for those who are able to ac- 
complish such a programme, in the very 
simplicity of which lies the main hard- 
ship, rendered more difficult still in days 
of fierce excitement, of stress and strain, 
of morbid questionings and vain discon- 
tent. 

In conclusion, Buddhism possesses a 
high and pure morality, a code of active 
benevolence, a tendency toward the love 
of what is beautiful and to be venerated, 
and a spirit of universal tolerance that 
render it worthy of admiration and of 
vareful study, and sufficiently explain its 
popularity with vast masses of mankind. 
—Nineteenth Century. 
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McMASTER’S HISTORY. 


A History or THE UniteD States. From the 
Revolution to the Civil War. By John Bach 
McMaster, Wharton School, University of 


Pennsylvania, In five volumes, Vol. III. 
Pp. xvii., 584. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 


The third volume of Mr. McMaster's fasci- 
nating history covers the important period 
from 1803 to 1812, and shows no falling off 
in research, picturesque mastery and group- 
ing of detail, and vivacity of style from the 
earlier volumes, At the very outset we are 
plunged into one of the most romantic and 
attractive episodes in our political and social 
annals, the purchase and organization of 


Louisiana, the event which more than any 





other made Jefferson's administration famous 
and important. Some sections of the book 
cover the same field which Mr. Henry Adams 
so recently treated so ably ; but as Mr, McMas- 
ter’s point of view relates to a much larger 
perspective, it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that in some respects he comes to different 
conclusions ; though it is worth while noting 
that in the more important aspects Mr, 
Adams's history, which surveys the field from 
1803 to 1817, shows considerable unanimity 
with the judgments of the author before us. 
The reader’s attention is at once brilliantly 
arrested by the study of the condition of so- 
cial affairs in Louisiana, or what is now called 
such, at the time of the acquisition. To all 
Americans who travelled in that region the 
strange and impressive character of the coun- 
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try, so entirely different from the region 
north, for the lower Mississippi, as one ap- 
proaches the Louisiana lowlands, is one of 
the most remarkable streams in the world in 
its surroundings ; the entirely foreign habits 
and methods of living of the inhabitants, 
mostly French and Spanish; and a quaint 
old-world civilization, modified by provincial 
conditions, took hold at once of the imagina.- 
tion. It was like stepping into a new world, 
or seeing a written romance take living shape, 
The old city of New Orleans, which was guarded 
by ramparts, a palisade, and a fosse, had be- 
gun, indeed, to have a new city built around 
it ; and ships and trade, with a valuable com- 
merce of nearly $5,000,000 a year, had begun 
to stir the drowsy life of the easy-going colo- 
nists, who lived very much as their ancestors 
on the other side of the ocean lived plus the 
conditions imposed by the industrial system 
of negro slavery. Yet the color, the move- 
ment, the individuality of life were antipodal 
to anything the Northern visitor or immigrant 
had ever known, The houses were of endless 
variety and color, and of great quaintness of 
material and architecture, such as the foreign 
traveller. to-day sees in the older towns of 
France and Spain, The great mart was on 
the levee, where the merchants congregated 
daily to buy und sell cotton, molasses, tobac- 
co, sugar, and the produce of the North, pork, 
beef, flour, etc., which came down the great 
brown river in flatboats. The levee was the 
centre of the business and social life of the 
city. Lined with cafés and billiard-rooms, 
this thoroughfare was also the promenade 
where all the best and worst of the population 
marched in the evening, in a never-ending 
throng, in the pursuit of pleasure. There 
were fine theatres, and churches, and public 
buildings, and, in a word, the life of the 
whole city throbbed on the levee night and 
day, and the sound of the fiddle and of danc.- 
ing and singing on the numberless flatboats 
made the river as merry as the land. Mr, 
McMaster has much to say of the social con- 
dition of the large quadroon class, which con- 
stituted a unique feature of New Orleans life 
then as it continued to do ata later period. 
These women, many of whom were of remark- 
able beauty, gave a peculiarity to the charac- 
teristics of the people which one might look 
for in vain in other cities. The whole system 
of municipal administration was closely mod- 
elled after that of mediwval Spain, and many 
of the laws were barbarous and severe, the 
survival of a remote period, and probably dis- 
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used then in the mother country of Spain 
itself ; for New Orleans at the time of the 
American occupation was in many ways even 
more Spanish than it was French. The 
stranger, whether trader or traveller, could 
only obtain admission by undergoing a for- 
midable amount of red tape in the effort, and 
was looked on with more or less distrust, 
Our author paints the status of this curious 
civilization and people with great fulness of 
detail and in the most graphic words, It is 
curious to add that those of us who visited 
New Orleans as late as 1850, in spite of the 
enormous changes of a half century under a 
new régime, found not a few things which 
bore a strong likeness to some of the quaint 
facts described by McMaster in his account of 
the city of 1803. 

We learn some curious political facts in the 
discussion of the development of the political 
franchise in its various stages, the vital point 
on which the growth of the democratic as 
against the Federal or aristocratic principle 
hinged. The right of the franchise and of 
officeholding was handicapped by not a few 
restrictions, in some cases by religious opin- 
ion, nearly always by a property requirement, 
In New Jersey for many years women, negroes, 
and strangers could vote, It was not till 1807 
that the franchise in this State was restricted 
to free white males, In many of the States 
the voter could not hold office if he were an 
unbeliever, a Jew, or a Romanist. In some 
States, again, it was only the higher offices to 
which this restriction of eligibility was at- 
tached, Different conditions of wealth ap- 
plied in different States as necessary to the 
candidate for gubernatorial honors, In some 
cases the estate must needs be of £10,000 
value, while in others £100 would do, It was 
during the administration of Mr, Jefferson, 
who taught the broadest democratic theories, 
that the rising tide began to sweep away these 
restrictions very rapidly. 

Mr. McMaster’s account of the rise and fall 
of the Burr conspiracy, and the final ruin of 
one of the most brilliant and unscrupulous 
men ever produced by our nation, will be 
read with much interest. His sketch of the 
dramatis persone of the great treason trial, the 
only one ever held in this country, is a felici- 
tous example of the salient characteristics of 
his very readable style : 


We can see the hall of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses where the court met daily. We 
ean see the calm, deliberate judge on the 
bench, and before him such an array of law- 
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yers as had not been gathered since the day 
when in another legislative chamber the po- 
sition of the actors was reversed ; when the 
culprit Burr sat in the judgment-seat and an- 
other justice of the Supreme Court stood a 
prisoner at the bar. We can see Martin as 
he denounces Jefferson for letting slip ‘* the 
hell-hounds of"persecution to hunt down my 
friend,” and Wirt as he delivers those two 
fine passages which begin, ‘‘ Who, then, is 
Aaron Burr?’ and “‘ Who is Blennerhassett ?” 
We can see Burr marching back and forth be- 
tween the penitentiary and the court, sur- 
rounded by his guards and escorted by two 
hundred gentlemen on foot, and behold him 
at his daily receptions, more crowded than the 
levees of any President. We can see the 
benches packed with eager listeners, and the 
crowd that stood on the court house green. 
We can see the calm of Marshall as he deliv- 
ers his decisions and the rage of the President 
as he reads of them. We can see the Presi- 
dent defy the subpena of the court, and in 
his gusts of passion bid his attorney now 
break down Martin, “‘ that bulldog of Federal- 
ism,’’ and now move to commit him as particeps 
crininis with Burr. We can see the confu- 
sion, the hesitation, the hang-dog looks of 
Wilkinson, traitor, perjurer, false friend, pen- 
sioner of Spain, as he stands before the jury 
for examination. We can see John Randolph 
laboring in the jury room to indict him for 
treason, and Aaron Burr laboring in the court- 
room to attach him for contempt. We can 
see Swartwout jostle him in the Eagle Tavern, 
and then post him as a liar, a villain, anda 
coward because he will not fight. We can 
see Andrev Jackson abuse him in every com- 
pany, and, choking with excitement, laud 
Burr to a crowd of admirers on the village 
green, Eaton, strutting on the streets, tricked 
out in Turkish clothes and colored sash, tip- 
pling in the taverns and prating of his wrongs ; 
Martin extolling on every hand the charms of 
Theodosia Burr}; Theodosia winning friends 
to her father's cause ; the husband of Theo- 
dosia striving to appease the vengeance and 
pay the debts of Blennerhassett ; Blenner- 
hassett in his prison jotting down in his diary 
the names of the men who came to see him, 
and of the women who sent him fruits and 
jams ; Duane holding up to him the perfidy 
of his companions and tempting him to give 
evidence against Burr—such are some of the 
characters of that singular trial. 


One of the most interesting sections of this 
history is Chapter XXII., which deals with 
the economic state of the new people, and the 
growth in wealth, trade, manufactures, etc., 
during the twenty-nine years which elapsed 
between the consolidation of the nation, in 
1783, and the second war with Great Britain, 
in 1812. Indeed, it is one of the attractions 
of this work, growing out of its method of 
writing, that separate chapters may often be 
read with interest as distinct entities. Dur- 
ing the period mentioned, the area of the 
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United States and the population thereof— 
2,000,000 living on 800,000 square miles—had 
expanded twoand a half times. The thirteen 
States had become eighteen, and there were 
five territories, But the growth of population 
had been largely in the older settled regions, 
and the added national territory remained for 
the most part only a mighty wilderness, Still 
there were streams of emigration that flowed 
West and South, foreshadowing the still 
greater movement which would take place in 
years to come. The regions sought by this 
flood of restless people were New York, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, and, as may be 
supposed, the new society created, specially in 
the two latter States, was somewhat turbulent 
and chaotic, without being exactly lawless. 
The difficulty of subduing the wildness of na- 
ture, the lack of capital in the community, the 
wretchedness of communication, severely ham- 
pored the advance of agriculture and trade. 
Yet there was a steady growth in the newer as 
well as the older parts of the country, in spite 
of the fact that the incessant wars which 
shook Europe during the Napoleonic era drew 
away a large portion of the sparse capital of 
the East from what would otherwise have been 
a more legitimate outlet than supplying the 
trade with the Old World—enterprise which 
mostly benefited the Eastern seaboard cities, 
The enormous cost of freight, for example, 
may be guessed from the fact that the haulage 
of a ton from Philadelphia to Pittsburg cost 
$125. Of course water routes very much de- 
creased this rate, and we find the attention of 
the people directed at a very early date to the 
building of canals, and the aid of Congress 
was invoked for this purpose. Mr. McMaster 
gives us a very useful and careful summary of 
the work done in prosecuting internal im- 
provements, in building canals and clearing 
natural water-ways, and the internal bicker- 
ings and jealousies which interfered in so 
many cases to baffle good intentions. The 
difficulties of transportation and the sparse- 
ness of population, with the consequent lack 
of co-operation and the obstacles in the way 
of the farmer in marketing his produce, in- 
duced serious propositions looking toward 
State action very much in a line with the wild 
theories which the Farmers’ Alliance of to-day 
would impose on the general Government, 
The great problem of internal communication, 
however, was already in the way of being 
solved by the success of Robert Fulton in 
carrying the labors of his predecessors to a 
practical victory in the matter of steam water 
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carriage. The development of steam power 
in transportation and manufacturing is treat- 
ed rapidly but comprehensively by our au- 
thor ; and the study of the rise of the protec- 
tive system of tariffs is full of suggestion to 
the student and economist. Between 1800 
and 1810 there was a great increase in the 
wages of unskilled labor ; but expert artisans, 
except in a few cases, such as ship carpenter- 
ing, were not greatly benefited, It was as 
early as 1805 that labor troubles in the way of 
strikes for higher wages began, The societies 
formed in the various trades, originally for 
benevolent purposes, began to use their power 
for the purpose of forcing wages upward, 
But it was only in the large cities and in the 
manufacturing industries where there was 
much competition that these strikes could at 
that early period be made even partially suc- 
cessful, Mr. McMaster calls to mind a very 
interesting fact that up to the time of the dis- 
covery of the cotton-gin slavery agitation was 
at its lowest ebb, The enormous stimulus to 
cotton planting and the increased demand for 
negro labor intensified the feeling both North 
and South, The slave trade was reopened 
with the most daring audacity, and domestic 
slave breeding on a large scale encouraged, 
The account of the political struggles for and 
against slavery at this early period is lucid and 
comprehensive, and sets a desirable founda- 
tion for the study of the most cogent and ter- 
rible fact in our political annals. The closing 
chapter of this pregnant volume—for it deals 
with a most important section of American 
liberty, the first lusty growths of mighty after- 
facts—concerns itself with the preparation 
for the war with Great Britain, 

To do more than thus cursorily outline a 
few of the subjects treated by Mr. McMaster 
is impossible, All that can be safely done 
within our limits is to indicate the great scope 
of the topics discussed, and to convey a sense 
of the spirit and method with which they are 
treated, The reader will find his time abun- 
dantly rewarded in his gleanings from the har- 
vest of facts and truths which the historian 
here lays before him, If the writer is often 
slipshod and careless in his style, he is always 
lucid and picturesque, and consequently im- 
mensely readable—a result not always at- 
tained by more precise and finical methods. 


A READABLE NOVEL. 


A QUEEN oF CurDs AND CrEAM, By Dorothea 
Gerard, author of ‘‘ Orthodox,” joint au- 
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thor of ‘‘ Reata,’’ ‘‘ Waters of Hercules,’’ 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Madame Gerard’s name (we believe she is 
the English wife of an Austrian army officer) 
has got itself pretty well established as a 
writer of fiction. She has lived for many 
years in Eastern Europe, and her familiarity 
with the characteristics of people, customs, 
and scenery has made her books singularly 
lively and realistic, In the new novel before 
us the author follows the fortunes of the 
daughter of an Austrian patrician, who had 
fallen from his high estate by marriage with 
a peasant girl, and been disowned by his 
haughty kinsfolk. Ulrica Eldringen is repre- 
sented as inheriting the best qualities of both 
strains of descent. The beauty, pride, and 
refinement of her patrician stock mixed with 
the industry, good sense, and sturdy self-reli- 
ance of her mother’s breed go to make a 
singularly interesting character, Ulrica, re- 
jected by her father’s relatives, settles reso- 
lutely to earning her living by keeping a dairy 
in a small Austrian village, She finally meets 
her father’s cousin, an English baronet, exceed- 
ingly unconventional in his habits and ways 
of secing life, who proceeds to fall in love 
with this ‘‘ Queen of Curds and Cream”’ forth- 
with. Unfortunately this otherwise highly 
desirable suitor is already married, and he 
parts from Ulrica with the notion of doing 
something desperate, which, in her belief, is 
accomplished by Fate in a terrible Vienna ac- 
cident. Ulrica is the heiress of his property, 
and she proceeds after awhile to England, 
where she becomes one of the reigning beau- 
ties of the time. Her society success, which 
covers an aching heart, is complicated with 
many interesting experiences, for men young 
and old fall desperately in love with her beauty 
and her rent-roll. At last the petted heiress 
learns by accident that she is in reality as 
poor as when she made butter in an Austrian 
village, and that her cousin had not perished 
in the great opera-house fire, but that he had 
permitted the report of his death to go un- 
contradicted, and buried himself in seclusion 
that she might inherit his money and lands, 
Ulrica at once dispossesses herself of every- 
thing and returns to her Austrian home, 
There she finds that her cousin had settled in 
the dairy house, bought and greatly improved 
the little place, and this time he is the one 
making butter. As the unfortunate obstacle 
to the happiness of this well-matched pair had 
by this time been translated to a better world 
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(let us hope), the reader scarcely need be told 
of the happy outcome of the butter-making 
idyl, The story is neatly told, and the people 
have enough flavor of individuality to be 
something more than puppets. Ulrica is very 
real, and there is generally a vraisemblance 
which makes the novel lively and agreeable. 
People will find this good summer fiction—in- 
deed, considerably above the mark of average 
watering-place literature. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


A Guiwe To Exectric Licutinec, For the Use 
of Householders and Amateurs. ByS. R. 
Bottone, author of ‘‘ The Dynamo,” ‘‘ Elec- 
trical Instruments,” ‘‘ Electric Bells,’’ 
** Electro-Motors,” etc. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


The art and science of electricity involve 
many complex details not easily grasped by 
one who has not been a scientific student. 
Since the practical applications of electricity 
have been carried so far—a result mainly com 
passed within the last twenty years—the diffi- 
culty of comprehension has been greatly in- 
creased. It is desirable that all those who 
have occasion to avail themselves of the new 
developments should know something of the 
principles on which they rest. It is to meet 
this need that Mr. Bottone has written the lit- 
tle book before us. He has divested the mat- 
ter as far as possible from all the technical in- 
tricacy involved in it, and given a very lucid 
explanation of the questions involved in elec- 
trical lighting, the most generally used of the 
electrical processes and that of which, it may 
be assumed, most people desire to know some- 
thing about. The book is in most respects a 
model of simple and intelligible statement. 
Voltaic and dynamic electricity dynamos of 
all descriptions, electro-motive apparatus gen- 
erally, lamps, carbon-filaments, arc and in- 
candescent lights, accumulators, volt-meters, 
batteries, transformers, switches, etc., are 
fully explained and profusely illustrated. All 
the different processes and apparatus are care- 
fully compared, and the relative cost of light- 
ing by the various methods fully entered into, 
Those interested in electricity who have not 
the time or desire to study the question pro- 
foundly, or those who use electric lights in 
their houses, especially country householders 
who have their own apparatus, will find that 
this little treatise gives them all the informa- 
tion they need. It is written with precision 
and simplicity by an expert authority who is 
fully master of his subject. 
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Herr Karu Scuvrz, who is one of the few 
Achtundvierziger who have made a name for 
themselves during their exile, is said to be en- 
gaged on a work containing his ‘‘ Erinnerun- 
gen tiber Zeitgenossen und Zeitereignisse."’ 


Tue late eminent statesman and savant 
Ahmed Vefik Pasha wrote, among other works, 
a Turkish dictionary, The Sultan has pre- 
sented 480 copies of this to schools of Con- 
stantinople. 


Ir is stated from Constantinople that the 
historian Ahmed Jevdet Pasha is about to 
produce a volume which is devoted to the 
progress of Turkey in the present reign, 


Tue Spanish Court is publishing a special 
edition, for presentation to the sovereigns of 
Europe, of the illustrated journal printed in 
commemoration of the fourth centenary of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Colum- 
bus. 


Messrs, Lawrence & BuiueEn will publish 
early in September a library edition, in two 
volumes, of Urquhart and Motteux’s transla- 
tion of ‘* Rabelais,’’ The veteran scholar, M. 
Anatole de Montaiglon, will contribute an in- 
troduction ; and M. L, Chalon has prepared a 
series of oil paintings (now on view at the 
Cercle Artistique in the Rue Volnay, Paris), 
which have been reproduced by M. Dujardin. 
Fac-similes of rare or unique title pages of 
early French editions accompany the introduc- 
tion. 


Tue Lowell Memorial Committee has decid- 
ed to fill two windows in the vestibule of the 
Chapter House at Westminster. 


J. A, Srarcarpt, the well known antiquarian 
bookseller of Berlin, has for sale the original 
letters of Goethe to Charlotte von Stein, which 
were printed in Adolph Schdll’s edition (1883). 
The letters, which are bound up in chrono- 
logical order in seven folio volumes, number 
1748 in all, extending from the year 1776- 
1829. 


W. T. Sreap, the former editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazetle, has on foot an enterprise for the 
translation of the Scriptures ‘‘into the lan- 
guage of the ordinary man and woman of our 
own time.’’ He has eighteen translators at 
work on the New Testament, divided into 
groups of three or four; and he expects to 
publish the Gospels and Acts this year, 
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A BOOKSELLER near the British Museum, 
having recently sold some books to Mr. Glad- 
stone, from which a check for £9 was sent, in- 
stead of cashing the check, placed it in a 
prominent place in one of his windows, where 
it attracted the attention of many country 
cousins. The check was drawn on Sir Samuel 
Scott & Co, (the firm in which the Duke of 
Fife is a partner), and the signature to the 
check is said to be far more legible than those 
usually affixed to the well-known post-cards, 


Tue unpublished ‘‘ Diary of Victor Hugo,”’ 
which is soon to be brought out in London, 
was not written by him but by his son ; but 
his own corrections are distinct and evidently 
written with a much broader pen than that 
used by his son. It is impossible, it is said, 
to overrate the extraordinary interest of these 
volumes. Hugo’s French executors, accord- 
ing+to the New York Tribune, are much ag- 
grieved by the sudden appearance of this jour- 
nal, of which they knew nothing. After the 
author's death, his sister-in-law, Mme. Chenay, 
was in charge of Hauteville House, and it is 
conjectured that, unknown to her, the mss, 
were found hidden away and were sold by 
some servant, 

AmonG small facts as to the spread of the 
English language it may be mentioned that at 
Constantinople a governesses’ home has been 
established, and last year, out of 57 govern- 
esses, 29 were English and 15 German. The 
American College for Girls in the same city 
does this work chiefly among Armenians, 
There is besides a well-established English 
school for girls, founded by Lady Stratford de 
Redcliffe, and frequented by Levantines. What 
is called the Industrial School for Girls, con- 
ducted by Mrs. Ginsburg, counts 34 girls, 
mainly Jewesses, who are taught English as a 
chief language, The Armenians are among 
the most zealous students of English, but the 
Greeks are also taking it up. 


Tue Rey, W. H. Milburn, ‘‘ the blind preach- 
er,’ chaplain of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Mr. C. Burr Todd, author of 
historical monographs on Aaron Burr and Joel 
Barlow, are jointly engaged on a hook con- 
cerning the pioneers of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, religious and political. 

Tue following is the list of those on whom 
honorary degrees were conferred at Cam- 
bridge, on June 11th, on the occasion of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s installation as Chancel- 
lor : Doctors in Law—the Duke of Edinburgh, 
the Earl of Northbrook, Viscount Cranbrook, 
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Sir Henry James, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mr, John Morley, Sir F. J. Bramwell, Sir 
F. W. de Winton, Sir R. E. Webster, General 
Richard Strachey, and Mr, H. J, Roby ; Doc- 
tor in Science—Mr, G. W. Hill ; Doctors in 
Letters—Professor R. Y. Tyrrell, Professor 
J. R. Seeley, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, When 
Lord Salisbury was installed at Oxford in 
1870, the number of honorary degrees con- 
ferred was no less than fifty. 


OxrorD has offered the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. to six representatives of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—Professor John Gwynn; Mr. 
B, Williamson, F.R.S. ; Professor J. P. Ma 
haffy (Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College) ; Pro- 
fessor Dowden ; Professor Palmer, and Dr, 
W. J. Cunningham, Professor of Anatomy. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to erect a memorial 
in some conspicuous position in London in 
honor of the late Lord Lytton, and a commit- 
tee has been formed to carry out the project. 
Lord Salisbury is prominent among those who 
are interesting themselves in the matter. 


Ir is said that Miss Olive Schreiner has at 
last sent over the ms. of a new novel as well 
as a volume of South African sketches for pub- 
lication in England. 


Lorp Tennyson, who is in exceptionally 
good health, has not yet ‘‘ left Farringford 
for Aldworth,’’ as has been stated. He is 
much interested in the Artillery Volunteer 
Corps that his son has been raising in the Isle 
of Wight. ‘‘ Riflemen, Form,”’ it wiil be re- 
membered, was one of the first things to stir 
Englishmen to become Volunteers in 1859, 
and it has always been a great desire of his to 
see the movement extend much more widely 
than it has done, ‘‘ The Foresters’ has been 
played with great success at Washington, Bal- 
timore, and Philadelphia, and is now going to 
Chicago and then to Boston. 


‘* THe Navtaxkna’’ of Messrs. Rudyard Kip- 
ling and Balestier will not be published till 
some time later in the year, when it will ap- 
pear simultaneously in English, French, and 
German, 


Mr, StantEy Lane-Poo.z, who has been en- 
gaged upon the catalogue of the coins of the 
Great Moghuls in the British Museum, will 
write the volume on Aurangzib for the 
‘* Rulers of India” series. 


Messrs, Macmiuuan will shortly publish a 
cheap edition of Mr. Lockwood Kipling’s 
** Beast and Man in India.”’ 
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An historical document of very modest ap- 
pearance, but of remarkable importance, has 
been found in the Catacombs of Priscilla on 
the Via Salaria. It isa gravestone containing 
the name of an Epictesis on the outside face, 
and a dubula lusoria or gaming table on the 
back or inner side, These tables are com- 
posed of thirty-six letters, arranged in three 
parallel lines of twelve each, and each line is 
divided into two groups of six letters, The 
thirty-six letters generally express a sentence 
complete in itself, and allusive to the fortunes 
of the game, to the noisy merriment of the 
winners, to the despair of the losing party, to 
the anxiety of ‘‘ backers."’ The meaning of 
the present one is altogether different, The 
words are : 

HOSTES—VICTOS 

ITALIA—GAVDET 

LYDITE—ROMANI, 
‘* Italy rejoices in the defeat of her enemies : 
O Romans, come and play.’’ A second table 
with an allusion to the same historical event 
has been discovered fifteen hundred miles 
away in the Catacombs of S, Eucharius at 
Treves, Like its Roman mate, it contains on 
the outside the epitaph of a Memorius, hus- 
band of Festa, who died at the age of thirty- 
seven; on the inner face the same tabula 
lusoria expressed with a different formula : 

VIRTVS —IMPERI 

HOSTES—VINCTI 

LYDANT — ROMANI, 
‘‘The enemies of the Empire have been de- 
feated : O Romans come and play.”’ 

What is this victory which causes such in- 
tense relief to the populations of the Empire, 
so that they are invited to give up all concern 
about barbarians invading their land, and de- 
vote themselves to the joys of life? It was 
suggested at first that the battle alluded to was 
that of Pollenza, gained by Stilicho over Alaric 
and the Goths in 403, or else that of Fiesole, 
gained by Radagaisus in 405, 


A conTRIBUTOR to the Academy thus writes 
of Miss Amelia B, Edwards, the noted novel- 
ist and Egyptologist, who recently died : 

‘* While still a girl, we believe, she sup- 
ported herself by contributing to the London 
press, in days when women journalists were 
not so common, In this school she learned 
facility of writing, descriptive power, and 
business habits. With her wide sympathies 
and strong personality, it was natural that she 
should turn to fiction, as the most direct 
mode of influencing the public. For, next to 
newspapers, novels are the only things that 
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are really read, Of the dozen that she wrote, 
we venture to prophesy tbat ‘‘ Barbara's His- 
tory’’ (1864), and ‘‘ Lord Brackenbury” (1880), 
have sufficient salt in them to be preserved to 
another generation. She also wrote for the 
publishers—as many of us have doue—his- 
torical compilations, anthologies of poetry, 
and translations, which have served their 
turn. But she ‘found herself’ in literature 
when a happy inspiration led her to make that 
famous voyage up the Nile in the winter of 
1873-74, which marks the beginning of popu- 
lar Egyptology. It is characteristic of the 
thoroughness she put into all her work that 
the book describing this trip did not appear 
until after more than three years (December, 
1877). During the interval, she had been 
qualifying herself by hard study to avoid mis- 
takes and to be helpful to other travellers, 
She had her reward in knowing that ‘‘ A Thou- 
sand Miles Up the Nile,”’ in its cheap Tauch- 
nitz edition, has become as indispensable as 
Murray or Baedeker, 

‘*As not infrequently happens, Miss Ed- 
wards’s reputation was greater abroad than in 
her own country, Perhaps her secluded life 
at Westbury-on-Trym was partly responsible 
for this ; for Londoners only believe in those 
whom they can see, or at least read of as being 
seen. Her visit to the United States was one 
long series of popular triumphs, such as no 
other woman has obtained, though unbappily 
its memory is embittered to her friends by 
the accident that shortened her life. At the 
time she boasted that she performed every 
engagement to lecture, even on the day when 
she broke her arm, and on the following day 
when she had first to travel some hundreds of 
miles. But she paid dearly for this mistaken 
courage. When her American tour was in 
contemplation, she received a letter of wel- 
come signed by the Vice-President of the 
United States, by such representative men of 
letters as Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, and How- 
ells, and by no less than twenty-five presi- 
dents of colleges, In France, too, Mariette, 
Maspero, and Grébaut used always to com- 
municate to her the first news of their dis- 
coveries,’’ 


——— eee 
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Drink1inc IN Great Baritain.—The total 
amount spent on intoxicating drinks in the 
United Kingdom during 1891 was one hun- 
dred and forty-one millions and a quarter ster- 
ling. This huge sum means an expenditure 
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of £3 15s. per head, reckoning women and 
children as well as men ; or £18 15s, for each 
family of five persons. Comparing the amounts 
with those presented a year ago, we find, as is 
generally the case, an increase, amounting this 
year to a million and three quarters, In for- 
eign and colonial spirits, indeed, there has 
been a decline; but this has been largely 
overbalanced by the increase in home-made 
spirits and in beer. In the two latter classes 
the rise has been respectively £1,333,778 and 
£1,129,869 ; in the two former the fall has 
been £591,664 and £146,778. The net rise is 
what we have stated ; and as the decrease has 
been in the more expensive drinks and the 
rise in the cheaper, we may assume with mel- 
ancholy confidence that working-class drink- 
ing has increased during the year. The only 
pleasant consideration to be set against this is 
that the growth has not been quite so great as 
in the years 1889-90, from which Dr, Burns 
infers, with a confidence that many people 
will hardly share, that “ we may hope that the 
tendency to increase will now give place toa 
tendency in an opposite direction.’’ If this 
hope could be entertained with certainty, not 
even the most Treasury-minded of Chancellors 
of the Exchequer would seriously regret it. 
But the basis of the inference isslender, One 
year is too slight a foundation on which to 
rest such a belief, 

The statistics of consumption enable us to 
compare in a curious way the drinking capaci- 
ties of the three kingdoms, The returns of 
separate towns and counties are not given, so 
that Englishmen may still hope that no Eng- 
lish city comes quite up to Glasgow and Dub- 
lin in its rate of consumption ; but there is no 
doubt that, taken altogether, England takes 
the lead in this race in which to win is the 
reverse of an honor, This fact is chiefly ac- 
counted for by the prodigious consumption of 
beer in England ; for as far as spirits are con- 
cerned, Scotland and Ireland drink much more 
per head, England, including Wales, with a 
population of 29 millions, consumes spirits to 
the value of 274 millions sterling ; Scotland, 
with a population of four millions, drinks 
spirits worth 74 millions ; and Ireland, with 
4,700,000 mouths, consumes £5,720,000 worth 
of spirits, Thus the northern kingdom retains 
a proud pre-eminence in whiskey ; but Eng- 
land, not to mention the eight millions worth 
of brandy, rum, and rye whiskey that she con- 
sumes, drinks what would seem to be an un- 
fathomable ocean of beer, The amount put 
down to her is no less than 27} millions of 
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barrels, costing the enormous sum of £78,- 
567,673. Reckoned in cost per head, this 
more than reduces the balance, for it brings 
the English expenditure to the large sum of 
£20 7s. 6d. per family of five, while Scotland 
pays for drink £16 5s, per family, and each 
Trish home of the like dimensions succeeds in 
taking its fill for a cost of £10 11s, 8d. It 
must be confessed that those seventy-eight 
millions for beer are a figure that it is hard to 
be proud of, It means that down the national 
throat there flows enough to provide the coun. 
try with two navies and two armies, with the 
Civil Service thrown in--or very nearly so, It 
means that the beer drunk in one year would 
pay the interest on the National Debt for 
three ; or that, if funded for nine years, it 
would pay the whole debt and leave us with 
no more interest or annuities to pay. Or, 
from another point of view, it amounts toa 
probable fifteenth part of the whole national 
income—that is, everybody in England may 
be considered to spend six or seven per cent 
of his revenue on beer, and twelve per cent of 
his revenue on beer, wine, and spirits taken 
together. 

There are very few people, except those 
directly interested in public houses and brew- 
eries, who do not agree that this is by far too 
large a proportion of the national wealth to 
devote to this one kind of expenditure. Of 
course there is the revenue to be considered ; 
and we have to remember that of the money 
spent on drink a sum of nearly twenty-five 
millions goes back to the national coffers in 
the form of excise. Nobody forgets this, least 
of all the trade.—London Times. 


Tue Must Hetyu,—In a Persian work 
called the ‘‘ Hayat al-Kulub,”’ or, ‘‘ Life of 
Hearts,’ written by the learned Mulla Mu- 
hammad Bikir Majlisi, may be found some 
later traditions concerning hell. Herein isa 
description of the Mi’rdj, or the famous Night 
of Ascent, when the Prophet ascended to God 
through the seven stages of the heavens, Paul 
says he knew a man in Christ caught up to the 
third heaven, ‘his man, unlike Muhammad, 
refused to communicate what he saw on that 
exceptional occasion. Nor is it clear whether 
his ascent was spiritual or corporeal. 
‘‘Whether in the body I cannot tell, or 
whether out of the body I cannot tell,” says 
Paul ; ‘‘ God knoweth,” But in the case cf 
Muhammad, successive and respectable tradi- 
tions, both private and public, show that his 
ascent was in the body, and not, as the Zand- 
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dikiyah falsely assert, in the spirit without the 
body, in vigil and not in sleep. It cannot, 
therefore, be compared with the dream of 
Jacob, but resembles rather the vision of the 
four beasts and the Ancient of days of Daniel, 
or the waking dream of the wheels of Ezekiel. 
On the night of the Mi’rdj, says the Imam 
Sadik, the angels Jibrail and Miciil, more 
familiarly known as Gabriel and Michael, and 
Israfil, the angel of death, brought to Mu- 
hammad the celebrated beast Burdk. Burak 
is described as bigger than an ass, but smaller 
than a camel, like an ox, but with a human 
face. His eyes are emeralds, and his breast 
perspires pearls. He is possessed of reason, 
and his speed is such that (if God permitted 
him) he could circuit this world and the next 
in one heat. The swiftness of Puck, who 
boasted to his master Oberon that he would 
put a girdle round about the earth in forty 
minutes, compared with the velocity of Burak, 
is as the passage of an old-world stage-coach 
to a modern express train. While one of the 
angels holds Burdk’s bridle, another holds 
the stirrup, and the third arranges the clothes 
of the Prophet after mounting. 

On his way upward, Muhammad hears a 
terrible noise, This is afterward explained 
by Jibrail to be the dash of a stone, which had 
been cast seventy years before from the brink 
of hell, and had on the night of the Mi'rdj at 
length reached its bottom. After this, says 
the Imam, the Prophet never smiled again. 
Muhammad next meets a most gigantic angel 
with an ugly look and signs of anger in his 
countenance, This, explains Jibrail, is the 
storekeeper of hell, whose countenance has 
never relaxed its severity from the day on 
which his Lord made him master of this 
dreadful world, Then Muhummad sees a 
company with lips like those of a camel. 
Angels were cutting gobbets of flesh from their 
sides, and casting them into their mouths. 
** Who,’’ he asks his guide, as Aineas asks the 
Sibyl, or Dante Virgil—‘‘ who are these?’ 
‘‘They are,’’ Jibrail replies, ‘‘ those who 
winked, and sought out the blemishes of the 
believers.” Passing on, and seeing another 
crew beating their breasts with stones, he is 
told that these are they who went to sleep 
without uttering the Namdzi Khuftan, or the 
Prayer of Bedtime. Others he sees, into 
whose mouths angels were casting fire which 
came out at their hinder parts ; these are they 
who devoured the property of orphans unjast- 
ly, as it is written in the Kuran in Women, 
‘‘ They who eat the property of orphans un- 
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justly, they shall surely eat fire in their bel- 
lies, and they shall be roasted in the flame.” 
Some, who were unable to rise from the mag- 
nificence of their paunches, were usurers, who 
in the Believer are likened unto the people of 
Fir’ un (Pharaoh), “‘ Every morning and even- 
ing they shall be exposed to the fire.”’ 

Further on in the same book it is related on 
the authority of the Imim Taki, that the Com- 
mander of the Faithful with his wife Fatimah 
went one day to call onthe Prophet, and found 
him copioasly weeping. Whereupon ’Ali said, 
“* May my father and my mother be thy ran- 
som, O Prophet of God! What is the cause 
of thy weeping ?’’ He answered, ‘‘ O ’Ali, in 
the night in which I was borne to heaven, I 
saw some women of my people in great pun- 
ishment, and my weeping is on account of 
these. I saw a woman hanging by the hair of 
her head, and her brains bubbled, I sawa 
woman hanging by her tongue, and the boil- 
ing water of hell was being poured down her 
gullet. I saw a woman eating the flesh of her 
own body, and underneath her the fire was 
flaming. I saw a woman bound hands and 
feet together, and serpents and scorpions 
were set in authority over her, I saw a wom- 
an deaf and dumb and blind, encased in a 
coffin of fire, and her brains came out from 
her nose, and her body was falling to bits from 
(khura) gangrene and from leprosy. From an- 
other woman the flesh was being cut off both be- 
fore and behind with fiery scissors ; another ate 
with burning hands her own bowels ; another, 
with the head of a pig and the body of an ass, 
was punished in a thousand different ways ; 
as to another in the form of a dog, fire entered 
her fundament and issued from her mouth, 
what time angels beat her head and body with 
battle-axes red hot.” Having heard all this 
and more, Fatimah said, ‘‘O my beloved and 
light of my eyes! tell me what were the deeds 
and courses of action of these women, that 
God submitted them to such y unishments ?’’ 
His Majesty the Sanctified replied, ‘‘O most 
revered daughter, the woman hanging by her 
hair did not conceal it from the sight of men ; 
the woman hanging by her tongue caused tor- 
ment therewith to her husband, The woman 
eating her own flesh denied her husband his 
conjugal rights ; she bound hand and feet 
gadded about without her husband’s consent, 
and omitted some forms of customary ablu- 
tion ; she in the coffin was an adulteress ; she 
who suffered from the scissors showed herself 
to men to excite their love.’’— Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 





